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BOOK XL 


THE EUROPEANS GO INTO AFRICA TO PURCHASE SLAVES 
TO CULTIVATE THE CARIBBBE ISLANDS. THE MANNER 
OF CONDUCTING THIS SPECIES OF COMMERCE. PRODUCE 
ARISING FROM THE LABOUR OF THE SLAVES. 

W E have feen immenfe countries in- The Europeans 
vaded and laid wade ; their iniio- fettled in the 
cent and peaceable inhabitants either maf- merlcan iflands 
facred or loaded with chains; a dreadful procure cultiva^ 
folitude eftabliflied upon the ruins of a tors from Afri- 
numerous population ; ferocious ufurpers ca. 
deftroying one another, and heaping their 
dead bodies upon thofe of their vidtims. What is to be the 
refult of fo many enormities ? They will ftill be repeated, 
and they will be followed by one, which, though it may 
not produce fo much bloodfhed, will nevcrthelefs be more 
fhocking to humanity : this is the traffic of man, fold and 
purchafed by his fellow-creature. The iflands of America 
have firft fuggefted the idea of this abominable trade, and 
we fhall now fee in what manner this misfortune hath been 
brought about. 

Certain reftlefs fugitives, the greatefl part of whom had 
either been difgraced by the laws of their country, or ruin¬ 
ed by their exceffes, in this date of defperation, formed a 
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defign of attacking Spanifh or Portuguefe fhips that were 
richly laden with the fpoils of the New World. Some d^ 
fert iflands, whofe fituation infured fuccefs to thefe pira¬ 
cies, ferved at hrft for a place of rendezvous to thefe rob¬ 
bers; and foon became their country. Habituated to mur¬ 
der, they meditated the malTacrc of a plain and unfufpedl- 
ing people, who had received and treated them with hu¬ 
manity; and the civilized nations, of which thefe free-booters 
were the refufe, adopted this infamous fcheme without he- 
fitation ; which was immediately put in execution. It then 
became necelfary to confider what advantages might accrue 
from fo many enormities. Gold and filver, which were Hill 
looked upon as the foie valuable produdfions to be derived 
from America, had eitlier never exifled in feveral of thefe 
new acquifitions, or were no longer to be found'there in 
fufficient quantities to expedf any confiderable emoluments 
from working the rr'ines. Certain fpeculative men, lefs 
blinded by their prejudices than the multitude generally 
are, imagined, tliat a foil and climate, fo totally different 
from ours, might cither furnifh us with commodities to 
which we were Grangers, or. which we were obliged to pur- 
chafe at an exorbitant price: they therefore determined to 
apply themfelves to the culture of them. There were fome 
ubHacles, apparently infurmountable, to the execution of 
this plan. The ancient ir.habitants of the country were 
now entirely deflroycd; and had they not been fo, the 
weaknefs of their cciiHitutions, their habit of eafe and in¬ 
dolence, and their invincible avciTion for labour, would 
icarce have rendered them fit inllruments to execute the 
defigns of their oppreflbrs. Idiefe baibaiians too, born in 
a temperate clime, could not lupport the laborious works 
of agriculture under a burning and unvvholefomc fley. Stlf- 
intereft, ever fruitful in expedients, fuggefted the plan of 
feeking cultivators in Africa, a country in which the abo¬ 
minable and inhuman cullom of felling its inhabitants hath 
ever prevailed. 

Afiica is an Immcnfe region, connedled to Afia only by 
a narrow neck of land of twenty leagues, called the iflh- 
mus of Suez, d his natural and political boundary muff 
fconer or later be bioken down by the ocean, from that 
tendency It is obferved to have of forming gulfs and flraits 
eaftward. This penhifula, cut by the equator into two un- 
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equal parts, forms an irregular triangle, one of the Tides of 
t'hich fronts the call, the other the north, and the third 
the well:, 

Tfiii enflern TJe, which extends from 0/)inions con- 
Suez nearly as far as the Cape of Good cerning the eajl- 
Hopc, is waflied by the Red fea and the ern coojl of Afri- 
ocean. The inland parts of the country ca. 
are but little known, and what has been 
difeovered of tliem can neither excite the mercenary views 
of tlie trader, the curlofity of the traveller, nor the huma¬ 
nity of the philofopher. Even tlie milTionaries, after hav¬ 
ing made fome progrefs in thefc countries, efpecially in 
Abyflinia, totally difeouraged by the treatment they met 
with, have abandoned thefc people to their inconftancy and 
perfidy. The coafts are in general only dreadful rocks, or 
a wade of dry and burning fand. Tliofe portions which are 
fit for cultivation, are parcelled out among the natives of 
the country, the Arabs, the Portuguefe, and the Dutch. 
Their commerce, which confids only in a little ivory or 
gold, and fome ilaves, is conneded with that of the Ealt 
Indies. 

The northern fide, wdiich extends from the ifthmus of 
Suez to the Rraits of Gibraltar, is bounded by the Medi- 
tetranean. On this fide, nine hundred leagues of coaft are 
occupied by a country,, which hath for feveral centuries 
been known by the name of Barbary ; and by Egypt, which 
Is under the yoke of the Ottoman empire. 

This great province is bounded by the Opinions con- 
Rcd fea on the eaft, by Nubia on the cerning the nor- 
fouth, by the deferts of Barca, or by Ey- them coajl of 
bia on the welt, and on the north by the j^rica, and of 
Mediterranean. It is about two hundred £gypt in p>arii- 
and twelve leagues long from north to cular, 
foLith. A break of rocks, and a chain of 
mountains, running almoll in the fame dire6lion, prevent it 
from being more than fix or feven leagues broad as far as 
Cairo. From that capital to the fea the country deferibes 
a triangle, the bafis of which is one hundred leagues. This 
triangle includes another, known by the name of Delta, 
and formed by two branches of the Nile, which empty 
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thcmfeivcs into the Mediterranean, one of them at the dil- 
tance of a league from Rofetto, and the other of two froi^i 
Damietta. 

Although this be a burning region, yet the climate is in 
general healthy ; the only infirmity peculiar to Egypt is, 
the too frequent lofs of fight. This calamity is thought to 
be occafioned by a fine kind of fand, which is fcattered 
about in May and June by the fouth winds. Would it not 
be more reafonable to attribute it to the cuttom thofe peo¬ 
ple have of keeping in the open air nine months in the 
year? This opinion will be readily admitted, fince it is ob- 
ierved, that thofe who pafs the night in their houfes, or un¬ 
der tents, feldom experience fo great a misfortune. 

There are few countries on the face of the globe fo fruit¬ 
ful as Egypt. The foil yields annually three crops, which 
require but one tillage. Vegetables fucceed corn, and thefe 
are followed by pot-herbs; this happy fertility is owing to 
the Nile. 

That river, the fource of which is in Ethiopia, owes its 
increafe to clouds, which falling down in rain, occafion its 
periodical fwell. It begins in the month of June, and aug¬ 
ments till the end of September, at which time it gradually 
decreafes. Its waters, after having traverfed an immenfe 
fpace without dividing, are feparated five leagues above 
Cairo, into two branches, which meet no more. 

A country, however, where nothing is fo feldom met 
with as a fpring, and where rain is an extraordinary pheno¬ 
menon, could only have been fertilized by the Nile. Ac¬ 
cordingly, from times of the moll remote antiquity, four- 
fcore confidcrable canals were digged at the entrance of 
the kingdom, befide a great number of fmall ones, which 
difirlbuted thefe w^aters all over Egypt. Except five or 
fix of the deepeft, they are all dry at the beginning, or to¬ 
wards the middle of winter; but then the foil no longer 
requires watering. If it (hould happen, that the river hath 
not fwelled to the height of four hundred inches, the lower 
grounds arc only watered. The others, to which their 
wells, conftrudled with fwing-gates, or with wheels, be¬ 
come ufelefs, are confidered as barren, and freed for that 
year of all impofts. 

The grounds arc divided into three clafles. That which 
js confidered as the firft of them, is the one which forms the 
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^akoups, or domain allotted to the morqiics, or other re¬ 
ligious eltabliihments. It is the vvorll cultivated of any of 
the giOLinds, and that which is more fpared in the taxes by 
an ignorant and fuperlbtious government. 

The principal civil and military officers of the ftate enjoy 
the profits of the fecond dais. They leave very little to 
the bondfmenjwho till the grounds with the fweat of their 
brows \ and they feldom pay into the treafury the taxes they 
are indebted to it. 

The third clafs is divided between a greater number of 
plain citizens, whofe poflellions, more or lefb extenlive, are. 
cultivated by active and intelligent farmers, 'riiefe grounds 
compofe the wealth of Egypt, and become the refource of 
the public treafury. 

Though one third of the grounds be left nntilled, yet 
the country is not depopulated. It is reckoned to contv^hi 
five or fix millions of inhabitants, the moff numerous of 
which are the Cophts, who derive their origin from the an¬ 
cient Egyptians, to whom they have no fmall fhare of rc- 
femblance. Some of them have fubmitted to the yoke of 
the korari, the reft have remained fubjedl to the gofpel. 
They occupy, almoft exclufively, all the Upper Egypt, 
and are very numerous in the Lower; feveral of them are 
cultivators, but more of them profefs the arts. The moft 
intelligent among them fuperintend the affairs of rich fami¬ 
lies, or ferve as fccretaries to men in office. When they have 
obtained thefe polls, which are deemed honourable, they 
foon acquire an abfolute fway over mafters enervated by the 
climate and by luxury. This kind of power foon leads them 
to the poff'effion of wealth, which they generally fquander 
in the moft infamous excefles. If motives of avarice ffioulcl 
have made them abftain from the purfuit of pleafure, they 
are deprived of their riches before the clofe of a turbulent 
life, by the tyrants whom they had deceived. Children are 
fcarce ever known to inherit the fortune of their fathers. 

The moft numerous race after the Cophts, is that of the 
Arabs. Thefe defccruiants of a people, who were formerly 
a conquering nation, all live in a ftate of the utmoft igno¬ 
miny. In this abjedt condition, their adlions are never ani¬ 
mated with fpirit, and they have never been known to take 
any part in the revolutions with which this country is fo 
frequently agitated. Their mafters confider them only in 
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the light of animals that are necefl'ary for cultivation. Their 
lives and their fortunes arc arbitrarily diTpoCed ol, while thel(i 
u£\s of iiijuhice and cruelly have never Vjrought down the 
vengeance of government upon the ofl'enden^ Thefe un¬ 
fortunate people have a particular drefs, they dv\eli in tlic 
fields, intermarry with one anotlier, and Ictirce live upon 
any thing but vegetables and milk. If there be any among 
them who aie able to indulge iu a few conveniencies, they 
would not dare to do it, from the apprehenfion of expofing 
thcmfelves to the nik ot being taken notice or, which might, 
fooner or later, become fatal to them. 

The remainder of the population is compofed of Turks, 
Jews, and Armenians, and ol men of divers count lies and 
ledlr, who h:oe fiicceffively kctled in Egypt, iiofe fo- 
reigntrs, whatever be the icafon of it, feldom leave a nume¬ 
rous polterity, and their defeendants aie not more fortunate. 
This humiliating Ikrility, however,is cliicfly obferved amoiig 
the Mamelucs. 

In vain have thefe Circaflians, or Georgians, been chofeu 
in their youth from among the mod healthy men iu their 
provinces. In vain have the mod beautiful wivci of their 
country been bedowed upon them. In vain have they beei^ 
all kept in a date of plenty, freed from the apprchenfions 
of want, and from every anxiety. Scarce any children iffue 
from thefe well-adapted connediions, and the few^ that arc 
born die within the year. Only two families arc known to 
be the defeendants of this race, and they have yet reached 
no further than to the fecond generation. 

The government of Egypt differs from every other. 
Before the invafion of the Turks, this region was under the 
fway of a chief, who was chofen by foldiers, all born in 
Ilavery, and who Ihaicd his authority with him. Selim 
would undoubtedly have been defirous to fubmit this new 
conqued to the fame dcfpotifm as his oilier ])rovinces ; b^t 
circumdances were not favourable to tliis ambitious clefign. 
He was obliged tg content himfelf with the rights of the 
detlironed loldan, and to leave his haughty lieutenants in 
poffcffion of the prerogatives they had for fo long a time 
enjoyed. The fiiltan fent into Egypt fourteen ilnmfand 
of his bed troops, in order to counterbalance this formid¬ 
able militia. Far from attending to the intereds of the Porte, 
this corps employed thcmfelves only about their own. Tlicy 
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^oon acquired fufficient influence to have every thing deter¬ 
mined by their caprice ; and they maintained the afeendant 
they had gained, till growing effeminate by the climate^ 
they were no longer able to maintain a power which was 
not fixed on any kind of bafis. It paffed again into the 
hands of tlie Mamelucs, and that in a more extenfive man¬ 
ner than ever. 

This fingular dynaily is compofed of ten or twelve thou- 
fand Haves, brought from Georgia and Circaffia when they 
were very young. They enter into the fervice of tlie great 
men of tlieir nation, who have, like them, been all in a llate 
of flavery, and who, fooncr or later, give them their free¬ 
dom. Thefe freedmen are obferved to rife from one poll 
to another, till they attain to the rank, of bey, which is the 
highefl of all. 

Thefe beys govern the twenty-four provinces of the 
kingdom. Their number feldom exceeds fixteen or feven- 
teen, becaufe the moll refolute among them are in poffellion 
of more than one government, and becaufe fome leeble dif- 
tri(Sls of Upper Egypt have been intrulled to Arabian 
chh’ks from time immemorial. Although they ought all 
to be of equal rank, the bey who governs the capital mo^ 
commonly affumes an authority over the reff, unlefs he b? 
fupplanted by fome one of hrs colleagues, richer, more 
powerful, or more artful, tlian himfelf. But whether the 
equilibrium be maintained or not, the free Turks never ob¬ 
tain any but civil or ecclefiaffical employments. The mili¬ 
tary dignities, the offices of government, and all the higheft 
honours, are deffined only for thofe who have lived in fer- 
vltude. The divan, which is compofed of the beys and 
of their creatures, is the real fovereign. The pacha, who 
rcprelents the fultan, receives homage, and orders are even 
given in his name ; but they are diclatcd to him by infolent 
Haves. If he Hiould refufe to do what I.s required of him, 
he is depofed, and leads a retired life, till the feragllo hath 
cither fentenced him to death or recalled him. 

The Mamelucs conllitute the real force of Egypt. As 
tliey are all born In either a rough or a temperate climate, 
and as they have received an aiiffcre education, they form 
different troops of cavalry, which are divided among the 
beys, in proportion to the degree of influence, or the am¬ 
bition of thofe chiefs, and the greater or lefs effimation 
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they are holden in. Thefe powerful men diTpofe of thC 
Turkifh infantry in a manner almoft as abfolute. This in¬ 
fantry is effeminate, and hath entirely loft its military fpirit. 
It is fcarce compofed of any but peaceable tradcfmen, who 
caufe their names to be regiftered, in order to enjoy the 
prerogatives attached to the name of a foldier. But what¬ 
ever it may be, its officers are entirely dependent upon the 
beys, without whole proteftion they w^ould not be able to 
obtain promotion. 

Befide the contributions in kind, which are fent as an 
offering from the grand ftgnior to Mecca and Medina, 
which he caufes to be diftributed among tlie troops, feveral 
impofts are railed In coin. The lands pay a tribute, and 
the chriftians a poll-tax. The monopoly of caffia, fcnna, 
and fal-ammoniac, is fold very dear. The cuftoms produce 
a great deal. Thefe obje^fs united amount at leaft to ten 
millions of livres [416,666!. 13s. 4d.] of which there is 
feldom more than a fourth part conveyed to Conftantinople. 
The chief bey retains the remainder, or divides it wdth col¬ 
leagues, if he be not able to keep it all. 

The intereft of the pacha is not more attended to than 
that of the fultan. Even the militia feldom receive their 
entire pay; and citizens of all ranks are habitually plun¬ 
dered. 

Such numerous vexations could not have been fupported, 
had it not been for the refourccs derived from a very ad¬ 
vantageous foreign trade, to which feveral ports are laid 
open. There are two in Alexandria, which formerly, it is 
laid, communicated with each other, and are at prefent 
leparated by a very narrow flip of land. Tlie eaftern, or 
new port, is of cafier accefs than the other, but it is al- 
moft filled up by the ballaft of the fhips, which it is cufto- 
mary to fling into it. It is not a century fince the vefftls 
were faftened to the quay \ b\it they are now at the diftance 
of more than two hundred toifes from it. The fpace which 
they can occupy is fo narrow, that it is ncceffary to fix 
them with feveral anchors, to prevent their ftiocking each 
other ; and even this precaution is not always fufficient. It 
happens very often in ftormy weather, that thefe veffels run 
foul of thofe that are near them, and drag them along with 
them into flats, where they arc miferably foundered toge¬ 
ther. 
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The vveftern, or old harbour, is large and commodious. 
Men of war and merchantmen are equally fecure in it ; but 
the Europeans are excluded from it. Jealoufy hath induced 
the Turkifh navigators to invent a prophecy, which an¬ 
nounces, that the city will fall into the hands of the chrif- 
llans, whenever their fliips are admitted into that fine har¬ 
bour. 

Bequees is four leagues diflant from this place. It carries 
on no trade ; and is never frequented except when the winds 
prevent the fhips from getting to Alexandria,- or from en¬ 
tering the Nile. Its harbour is very fmall, but exceedingly 
good ; men of war would be iheltered from all danger there 
even in winter. 

The nurcliandizes which are carried down the liver upon 
float*'-, that are called macksy and brought up again as far as 
the lad cataracf, or the foutheni extremity ot Egypt, aie 
landed at- Rofelto, one league diftant from the wcilcni 
mouth of the Nile. The provifions are canveyed from ih<: 
town iifelf to the Htips, which are at no great ditlaiice, 
upon larger boats, known in that country by the name of 
- 

A fimilar fiaple, but infinitely more confiderablc, hatli 
been formed near tlie ealletn mouth of the river at Damietta. 
This,, perhaps, was formeily a harbour ; but at prefent the 
vciTcls are obliged to anclior in the open fea, at two leagues 
from the coaft, upon a good bottom. If they are driven 
from thence by flormy weather, which is rather frequent in 
thefe latitudes in the winter, tliey take refuge in tlic har¬ 
bours of Cyprus, from whence they return to their poll 
when the. danger is over. 

Seven or eight hundred Turkifli, Barbary, or Cliriftian 
/hips, or fuch as belong to the chriftians, which trade for 
thefe people, arrive annually in Egypt. One hundred and 
forty, or one hundred and fifty of them, come from Syria, 
leventy or fourfeore from Conllantinople, fifty or fixty from 
Smyrna, thirty or forty from Salonica, twenty-five or thirty 
from Candia, and all the reft from fome iflands, or fmm fome 
parts of the continent, which are lefs opulent and lefs fruit¬ 
ful. Their cargoes are valued, one with another, at 30.003 
livres [ 125®!.] If we fuppofc there arefeven hundred and fifty 
veflels, the country confumes to the amount of 22,500,00c 
lirres [937^500!.] of the produdions brouglit by thefe tru- 
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ders. But it delivers above double tliat fum, in rice, coffee 
flax, cloths, corn, vegetables, and in other articles. It muir 
therefore receive 22,500,000 livres [937»‘)Ocl.] in money. 

The connedlions of the Europeans with Egypt arc not 
fo lucrative. The people among them by whom they are 
carried on, fell woollen cloths, gildings, filk. fluffs, iron, lead, 
tin, paper, cochineal, hardware, and glafs ; and receive in 
exchange rice, coffee, faffron, ivory, gums, cotton, fenna, 
caflia, fpun thread, and fal-ammoniac. 

In 1776, the im]X)rtations of the Venetians were reduced 
to 755,035 livres [3i>4?9h *5^* icd.] and their exports 
to 820,062 livres [34,169!. 5s.] The importations of the 
Tufeans and the Englifh, who trade to I.eghorn, did not 
exceed 2,143,660 livres [89,319!. 3'-. 4^0 nor their expoi ts 
2,099,635 livres [B7,/|83l. 15^-2 The importaliuns of tiie 
French did not exeted 3,997,615 livres [166,567!. 5s. lod.] 
3ior their experts 3,075,450 livres [128,1431.15s.] d'hc 
total importation did not therefore amount to more than 
6,896,310 livres [287,3461.5s.] and the exportation to 
more than 5,995,147 livres [249,797). 16s. lod.] 

All the merchandize either bonglit or fold by the Euro¬ 
peans pay a duty of three per cent. This tax amounts to 
fix per cent, for coffee, and to ten per cent, for rice, the 
exportation of which is prohibited. This impofition is for 
the profit of two Ihips fent every year from the Dardanelles 
to guard the coatfs of E^ypt froni the depredations of the 
pirates, and which are of no other ufe but to opprefs the 
traders, and to encourage fmuggling. 

Europe employs one hundred velfels in this trade ; but 
only fifty or fixty of them return immediately to the ports 
from whence they were difpatched. The others enter into 
the fervicc of any people who choofe to employ them in the 
I.evant. 

Summer is the mofl favourable feafon for failing from 
Europe to Egypt *, the voyages are fhorteued by the weft 
cr north winds wliich blow almofl continually at that time. 
Spring and autumn arc the mofl proper feafons for return¬ 
ing. The navigation is very dangerous during winter upon 
thefe coafts, which are fo low, that land is not difeovered 
at two leagues dillance, if the day be in the Icafl daik, or 
the (ky cloudy. 
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If Egypt (hould ever emerge from the ilate of aiiarehy in 
which it is plunged; if an independent government fhould 
be formed there ; and if the new conllitution fliould be 
founded upon wife laws, that region will again become what 
it formerly was, one of the moil indullrious and fertile coun¬ 
tries of the eartln It would be abfurd to foretel the fame 
profperity to Lybia, which is inhabited at prefent by the 
people of Barbary. 

TH h early periods of this extenfive conn- Revolutions in' 
try are involved in the greateft obfeurity ; Lybia. 
nor was any light thrown upon their hif- 
tory till the arrival of the Carthaginians. Thefe mer¬ 
chants, originally of Phoenician extraftion, about a hun¬ 
dred and thirty-feven years before the foundation of Rome, 
built a city, the territority of which, at firll very limited, 
in procefs of time extended to all that coCmtry known by the 
name of the kingdom of Tunis, and afterwards much further. 
Spain, and the greateft part of the iflands in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, fell under its dominion. Many other kingdoms mult 
apparently have ferved to aggrandize this enormous power, 
when her ambitious views interfered with thofe of Rome. 
At the time of this dreadful collifion, a war between thefe 
two nations was inftantly kindled, and carried on with fuch 
obllinacy and fury, that k was cafy to forefee it would not 
terminate but in the utter deftruftion of the one or the other. 
Rome, which was now in the height of its republican and 
patriotic principles, after many ftubborn engagements, in 
which the greateft military fleill was difplayed, obtained a 
decilive fuperiority over that which was corrupted by it? 
riches. The commercial people became the llaves of the 
warlike power. 

The conquerors maintained themfclves in the poflefilon 
of their conquefts, till about the middle of the fifth century. 
The Vandals, then hurried on by their original impetuofity 
beyond the limits of Spain, of which they were mailers, 
pafted the pillars of Hercules, and, like an inundation, 
diffufed themfelves over the country of Lybia. Thefe con¬ 
querors would certainly have preferved the advantages they 
had acquired by their irruptions, had they kept up that 
military fpirit which their king Genferic had infpired them 
But with this barbarian, who was not deftitute of 
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genius, this fpirit became extin< 5 l; military difcipline was 
relaxed, and the government, which refted only on this ba¬ 
lls, was overthrown. BehTariiis furprifed thefe people in 
this confufion, extirpated them, and re-eftablifhed the em¬ 
pire in its ancient privileges. But this revolution was only 
momentary. Great men, who can form and bring to ma¬ 
turity a rifing nation, cannot impart youth and vigour to an 
ancient and decayed people. 

This is accounted for from a variety of reafons, all of 
them equally linking. The founder of an empire addrefles 
himfelf to an inexperienced man, who is fenfible of his mis¬ 
fortune, and difpoftd, by the continuance of it, to dicility. 
He hath only to difplay the appearance of, and the charac¬ 
ter of benevolence, to be attended to, obeyed, and cherilhed. 
Daily experience adds to the peifonal confidence he infpires, 
and gives influence to his counfel. The fuperiority of his 
judgment is foon nccefl'arily acknowledged. His jirecepts 
of viitue mud ever acquire a greater degree of force, in 
proportion to the fimplicity of his difcipline. It is not dif¬ 
ficult for him to depreciate vice, of which the guilty perfon 
is the firft viidirn. He attacks openly fuch prejudices only 
as he expe£ls to eradicate. He trulls to time for the fub- 
v^crfion of the rell ; and the fuccefs of his proje6ls is enfured 
by the impoflibility of difeovering their tendency. His po¬ 
licy fuggefts to his imagination a variety of meafures, calcu¬ 
lated to excite allonifliment and to procure him veneration. 
He then gives his orders, and his commands are occaflonly 
fanflified by the authority of Heaven. He is high-priell 
and legiflator during his life, and at his death altars are 
ereflcd to him ; he is invoked ; he is a god. The fituation 
of the reftorer of a corrupted nation is very diffeient. He 
is an archite<^t, who propofes to build upon a fpace covered 
with ruins ; he is a phyfickui, who attempts to cure a mor¬ 
tified carcafe ; he is a wife man, who preaches reformation 
to a hardened people. He can expe6f nothing but hatred 
and perfecution from the prefent, and will not live to fee 
the future generation. He will reap few advantages, with 
a great deal of labour, during his life, and will obtain no¬ 
thing but fruitlefs regret after his death. A nation is only 
regenerated in a fea of blood. It is the image of old Efon, 
whofe youth Medea could renew by no other mode, except 
tliat of cutting him to pieces and boiling him. It is not in 
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^he power of one man to ralfe a fallen nation. It appears 
that this muft be the refult of a long feries of revolutions. 
The man of genius doth not live long enough, and leaves no 
fucceffors. 

In the feventh century, the Saracens, formidable in their 
inhitutions and their fuecefs, armed with the fword and 
whth the koran, obliged the Romans, weakened by their 
divifions, to repafs the Teas, and augmented with the accef- 
lion of the noithern part of Africa, that vad dominion 
Mohammed had jidl founded with lo rmich glory. The 
licurenants of the caliphs afterwards deprived their mailers 
oi iliefe rieli fpoils, and ercdlcd the provinces intruded to 
their care into independent dates. 

d'his diviiion, with refpecd to drcngtli and power, infpircd 
the Turks with the ambition of making themfelves maders 
of this territority. d’heir fuccefs was perhaps more rapid 
than they had expetded ; but a new revolution (bon reduced 
thefe confiderable conqueds to very trifling advantages. 

The pachas, or viceroys, intruiled wdth the care of the 
conquered countries, carried along with them that fpirit of 
rapine, of which their nation had left fiich indelible traces. 
They were not the people alone who were expofed to per¬ 
petual pillage ; the oppredion was alfo extended to the 
troops, although they w^ere all Ottoman. Thefe foldicrs, 
who were more inclined to commit a6Is of injudice than to 
put up with them, reprefented to the Porte, that the Moors 
and Arabs, irritated by repeated a6ts of tyranny, w^ere ripe 
for a rebellion ; that Spain, on her part, was preparing for 
an immediate invafion ; and that the army, being incom¬ 
plete and ill paid, had it neither in their inclination nor in 
their power to prevent thefe troublefome events. There w’as 
but one cffedlual method difeovered to cfcapc fo many ca~ 
lamitics; this was the founding of a particular government, 
which, under the protection of the feraglio, and paying a 
tribute to it, would itfelf provide for its maintenance and 
for its defence. Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, were put 
under a fimilar legiflation, which is a fpecies of aridocracy. 
The chief, who, under the title of dey, governs the republic, 
is elected by the foldiers, who are always Turkifh, and con- 
Ititute the only nobility of the country. Thefe elections are 
feldom made without bloodfhed; and it is no unufual thing 
for a man, who hath been eleCted in the midft of riot and 
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daughter, to be afterwards alTafiinated by a redlefs fadlioy, 
who dei'ign cither to fcciire that diibnftion for themfelves, 
or to fell it for their advancement. The empire of Morocco, 
though liereditary, is lubjedbed to the fame revolutions. 
We are going to fee to what Hate of degradation this an-* 
archy hath reduced a great part of the globe. 

Prefent condi^ The flate of Tripoli is bounded by 
t'wn of Pripuli, Egypt on one fide, and by Tunis on the 
other, and extends two hundred and thirty 
leagues along the coalL Though the territory be not veiy 
fertile, yet the population might be eafily incivafcd ten fold, 
becaufe the abundance of lifh might lupply the deficiency 
of crops, and thefe might alfo be improved by additional 
labour. The inland part of the country is nothing but a 
defert. We meet only, at a diltance from each other, fome 
MooriHi and Arabian^ families, fettled in the few places 
where they difeovered land enough to furnifh them with a 
moderate fubfiitcnce. At thirty days journey from the 
capital, is fituated the mifcrable and tributary kingdom of 
Fez, the inhabitants of which are black. The little inter- 
courfe the countries maintain with each other, can only be 
kept up through dry and moveable fands, wliere water is 
fcldom to be met with. The republic may enjoy a revenue 
of 2,000,000 livres [83,333!. 63. 8d.j from the palm- 
trees, the wells that are in the country, the culloms, and 
llie mint. 

The caravans of the Gadamies, and of Tombuto, formerly 
carried a great deal of gold to Tripoli; but they have not 
lately been fo rich or fo conftant. The caravan of Morocco 
Uill continues to call there in its way to and from Mecca, 
that place which is fo much revered by the Muffelmen ; 
but, as the number of pilgrims hath evidently decreafed, 
this pafiage is no longer fo ufeful. For thefe reafons, the 
trade which is carried on by land is reduced to nothing, or 
to very little. 

That which is carried on by fea is rather more confider- 
able. The navigators of the Levant fometimes take in their 
cargoes from fome of the indifferent harbours fcattered along 
that irnmenfe coall, but moft of them make their purchafes 
and Tales in the harbour of the capital, which is much better 
than the reft, and in which are collcC\ed all the foreign mor- 
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^liandize, as well as thofe of the country. Although thefe 
operations be not very Important, yet the connections of 
the republic with Europe are Hill more infignificant. 

No people, except the Tufeans and Venetians, maintain 
any conllant intercourfe with Tripoli ; and yet the mercan¬ 
tile articles of the former are not fold for more than ii^o,ooo 
livres [5833I. 6s. 8d.] and thofe of the latter do not amount 
to 200,000 livres [^333!. 6s. Sd.] The former have re¬ 
mained fubjeCt to all tlie formalities of the cuftoms; the 
fecond have freed themfelves from them, by paying annually 
55,500 livres [2312I. los.] to the treafury. The French 
have difdained to have any (hare in tins bargain, though 
their fovereign hath not ddcontiniied to fend an agent to 
Trij)oli. 

Of all tl^e Barbary Hates, Tripoli was for a long time 
the one which had the moH numerous and the bell armed 
privateers, 'They always failed from the capital, which 
bears the fame name as the kingdom. 

This town, which hath long been fufpeCled of being the 
ancient Orea, on account of its magnilicent ruins, and of a 
beautiful aqueduA in great prefervation, and which muH 
at leall have been a Greek or Roman colony, is lituated oa 
the borders of the fea, in a plain which only produces dates, 
and where neither fprings nor rivers are to be found. It 
was one of tire firlt polls occupied by the Arabians, who 
entered into Lybia through Egypt. The Spaniards took 
it in 151c, and eighteen years after, it was given by the 
emperor Charles V to the knights of Malta, in whofe 
hands it remained only till the year 1551. It hath fince 
been twice bombarded by tbe French ; but the buldnefs of 
thefe piiates hath not been in the lead reHrained by thefe 
chaHifements. The decline, and fubfequent ruin of its 
maritime forces, have been entirely brought about by the 
civil commotions by which this unfortunate country hath 
Ireen inceffantly fubverted. 

Tunis hathlikcwlfe negledled its mlli- PreftntJltuation 
tary navy, fince the time that the regency of Tutiif, 
hath concluded treaties with the northern 
powers, and fince Corfica hath fallen under the dominion 
of the French. It was found that the value of the prizes 
was hardly fufficient to reimburfe tlie. cxpences of fitting 
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out; and fcarcc any other veffels have been prcferved, e^/ 
cept fuch as were thought neceffary to protect the coafts 
from the invafions of the Maltefe. 

The land forces have experienced no diminution. Five 
or fix thoufand Turks, or chriftian renegadoes, conflitutc' 
the firmed fnppovt of the republic. 

Their children, under the name of coulorls, form a fe- 
cond troop ; they are put upon pay as foon as they are 
born, and the fitd payment they receive is two afpres, or 
one fol [about a halfpenny.] This increafeS with their age, 
and with their rank, as far as twenty-nine alpres, or four¬ 
teen fols fix deniers [rather more than 8d.] ; and it is re¬ 
duced to lialf that fum, when thefe foldiers are obliged by 
their infirmities, or by the uounds they have received, to 
retire. 

The cavalry of the Hate confills of Icvcn thoufand Moors; 
their pay is very trifling, and, mofl frequently, given to 
them in provillons, Tiieir moil common occupation is to 
collcdl the duties impofed upon the Arabs. 

Tiiefe troops are all armed with firelocks without bayo¬ 
nets, and with two piftols at their girdle. Befidc thefe, the 
Turks have a dagger, and the Moors a ililctto. In all of 
them, courage and impctuofity mult both fupply the defi¬ 
ciency of regular manoeuvres and difeipline. 

No country in the northern pait of Africa hath fo con- 
fiderable a revenue as Tunis. It confills of i8,ooc,ooo of 
livrcs [750,000!.] This profperity, which is entirely of a 
very modern date, hath been the confequence of a very for¬ 
tunate revolution in the government. The dey, who in 
conjundtion with his Turks, held the reins of government, 
hath been deprived of the greatefl part of his authority, 
and hath been fucceeded by a Moorilh prince, who, under 
the title of bey, at prefent conducts the affairs of govern¬ 
ment, and is affifted by a more wife and more moderate 
council. Oppreffions have, in fome degree, been alleviated ; 
the foil hath been lefs ill-cultivated, and the manufactures 
have acquired fome extenfion. It was fcarce poflible that 
the connections with the inland parts of Africa could in- 
creafe ; they will always be confined to the barter of a fmall 
number of articles, for gold dull, conveyed acrofs immenfe 
lands and deferts : but the maritime connexions have been 
extended. The Levant hath received a greater quantity 
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produdions, and the trade with Europe hath like wife 
improved. 

Though England, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Venice, 
Ragufa, and fometimes Tufeany, fend confuls to Tunis, 
the trade carried on with thofe nations is very trifling; and, 
indeed, the Englifh have no concern in it. They only keep 
an agent there for the greater fecurity of their flag in the 
Mediterranean, and to procure an additional mart to the in¬ 
habitants of Minorca. The French carry off the greateft 
part of the trade from their united rivals ; and yet they do 
not introduce goods annually into the dominions of the re¬ 
public, to the amount of more than 2,000,coo of livres 
[83,333!. 6s. 8d.] To the profit which thefe people derive 
from their exports and imports, which become every day 
more confiderable, mufl: be added, the benefits which accrue 
to their navigators, by employing their veffels to carry the 
provifions of the republic to every fea-port of the Levant, 
and by bringing back what the republic receives from thofe 
places for its fubfiftence. Every one of the numerous veffels 
employed in this coailing trade pays thirty-one livres ten 
fols [il. 63. 3d.] for the privilege of anchoring, and an 
equal fum when they land their cargoes. 

Every commodity that enters the ftate is not obliged to 
pay more than three per cent, if it comes directly from the 
country which furnifhes it. But the produffions of the 
north, or of other parts, which have been depofitedat Leg¬ 
horn, pay eight per cent, as well as thofe which come im¬ 
mediately from that celebrated port, and even eleven per 
cent, when direcSled to Jews. Formerly government had 
kept in their own hands the exchifive trade of the oils, 
which are required by fomc parts of Europe for their foap 
maniifa^lories, ard by Egypt, Algiers, and Tripoli, for 
other purpofes ; they have given up this monoply ; but 
this facrifice hath been purchafed by very confiderable 
duties. 

Though Tunis hath concentrated within its own walls a 
great part of the trade, the other harbours of the republic, 
fcattered along a coafl: of fourfcoi e leagues in extent, receive 
likewife fome veffels. 

The one which is the neareft; to Tripoli, is called Sfax. 
It hath a clayifli bottom, and hath fo little water, that the 
fmallelt veffels are obliged to anchor at a dillance, and to 
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fatigue their crews to excefs, or to ruin themfelves in 
pences for boats. The foil doth not produce any provifions 
proper for exportation, but foine important manufactures 
have been formed in the town, which is moltly inhabited by , 
Arabs. 

The harbour of Sufa is defended by three caftles, even 
the moil modern of which is falling into ruin, though it be 
not yet finilhed. This harbour is very unfafe, the (hips in 
it being conftantly agitated by the eail and by the north- 
well winds, which fometlmes occafion the lofs of thofe that 
have not had time to fhelter themfelves in the bay of Mo- 
noder. Notwithllanding this inconvenience, this city is the 
fccond in the republic ; and this is owing to the abundance 
of its oil and of its wool. 

Tunis is htuated in the midft of infedlious morafles, at 
the foot, or upon the declivity of a hill. Though the air 
be not pure, and though the waters be fo bad, that the in¬ 
habitants are obliged to go two or three miles before they 
can find any that is fit to drink, yet one hundred and fifty 
thoufand of the lead barbarous people of Africa are col¬ 
lected within its walls. This town hath a communication 
with the fea, by means of a lake, which can admit none 
but very flat boats, that are called fancials. At the ex¬ 
tremity of this lake is found a narrow canal leading to the 
Goulette, which mud be confidered as the harbour of the 
capital. This harbour is immenfe, fafe, and mod uncom¬ 
monly even in its bottom and on its furface : it is only open 
to the north-ead winds, and is clofed by two chains of 
mountains, which are terminated on the north by Cape Bona 
and by Cape Zebib. 

Biferta was very famous at the time that the republic 
kept up a great number of galleys ; it was irom that poi t 
they were fitted out, and they brought back to it the pro¬ 
fits they reaped from their perpetual piracies. The canal 
which led from the harbour to the town hatli been gradually 
filled up with mud, and it is at prefent acceiUble to no other 
veflels than fandals ; even merchantmen can no longer enter 
it, and are obliged to cad anchor rather in a dangerous 
fit nation. 

Port-Farine, fituated on the ruins, or in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the ancient Utica, was formerly one of the mod 
cxtenfive, fafe, and commodious harbours of the Mcditci- 
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»;anean, and would (till be fo under any other government 
except that of the Moors. It is defended by four forts, 
and elofed by a narrow pafs, which at this time is fcarce 
acceflible to the fmallell veflels, and if it be flill ncglefted, 

* will be quite filled up in a fliort time, by the fands conti¬ 
nually thrown in by the fea. It is, however, the arfenal, 
and the only afylum for the naval military forces, which 
are at prefent reduced to three half-galleys and live xebecs. 
The place where Carthage formerly ilood, is a few miles 
diftant from this tovrn ; there arc no other remains of this 
renowned city, btfide the ruins of a great aquedin^l, and 
feme cilterns in tolerable prefervation. The traces even of 
its haibour are fo much effaced, that the fea is at the dif- 
tance of a league from it. 

The idaiul of Giilite is fituated almoll at the mouth of 
the Zaine, which feparates Tunis from Algiers. This ifland 
is covered with flocks, and more efpecially with mules, 
which are in great requefl throughout the whole of the 
Levant. Its numerous inhabitants are all weavers of wool, 
or employed in gathering fponge. Not far from this ifland 
is that of Tabarco, which, the family of the Lomellini had 
been in pofl'eflion of for two centuries, when they were de¬ 
prived of it in 1741. The Genoefe drew from this barren 
rock a great quantity of very fine coral. 

To the weft of Tunis is the republic of Prefent Jlate of 
Algiers, the inland parts of which are 
bounded by the defert of Sahara, as are 
all the interior parts in Barbary ; they arc more cxtenfive, 
more populous, and better cultivated than is generally fup- 
pofed. There are not many towns in them, and inoft of 
thefe are built upon tlie coafts, the extent of which is one 
hundred and twenty leagues. 

The public revenue is not proportionate to the number 
of inhabitants and to the quantity of produClions. The 
duties are commonly loll in the hands of diflioneft perfons 
who arc appointed to collect them. The three beys, or 
governors of the caft, of the fouth, and of the weft, do not 
deliver into the treafury more than i ,250,000 livres [52,083!. 
6s. 8d.] and give only 117,000 livres [4875I.] to the 
troops ; whatever more is required for the ex peaces of the 
ftdtc, is fiipplied by the cuftoms, by the domain, by the 
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annua* levies in provifions, and in cattle, by the more pre¬ 
carious profit arifing from prizes taken at fea, and from the 
fale of flaves. 

The principal militia of the country confifis entirely of 
Turks; their number ought to be twelve thoufand, but 
they are never complete. The dey, his lieutenants, and 
the members of the divan, are chofen out of this powerful 
body. 

The defeendants of thefe privileged men are called cou- 
loris; their number is fixty thoufand, they are all in the 
fervice of the regency, and paid in the fame manner as at 
Tunis. 

The cavalry, which confifts of about twenty thoufand 
men, is compofed entirely of Moors ; whether they make 
war againfl the Arabs, or are employed by government for 
the defence of the provinces, or in coUedling the taxes, their 
pay is very trifling. 

Befide this numerous army, which is always kept up, 
the government can difpofe at pleafure of the Moors who 
dwell in the plains, or among the mountains, if they 
fhould be in want of them ; they.all of them join their flan- 
dards without reluilance, and attack the enemy with great 
intrepidity. 

The naval forces are not near fo numerous as thofe of the 
land; at prefent they are reduced to feventeen veflels ; one 
fhip of fifty guns, two frigates of foity-two and thirty-four 
guns, five large barks, two xebecs, four half-galleys, and 
three galliots; feveral of thefe veflels, which are all deftined 
for piracy, belong to the rtate, others to the officers of the 
regency, and fome even to private individuals. Every pro¬ 
prietor bears the expence of his armament, and divides the 
profits with the treafury and with the crew. The dey 
commonly requires the priz^es which confill of timber for 
fhip-building, and of military (tores. He ought to pay the 
value of them, but the indemnity is never proportioned to 
the facrifice. 

The navigators, to whom the ports of Algiers are opened, 
can land in feven or eight places. 

The port of Callaa, at a fmall diftance from the frontiers 
of Tunis, is tolerably good, but it cannot hold more than 
five or fix (hips. Thole that are admitted into it are all 
French ; fome individuals of that nation have obtained, ever 
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fince the year 1560, from the MooriOi prince who governed 
the diftriil at that time, the liberty of forming a fettlcment 
to carry on the coral fifliery. They were driven away eight 
years after by the Turks, and rc*cftablifiied in 1597, but 

* they were again expelled: they were recalled in 1637, and 
permitted to rebuild a fmall fortification formerly erected 
there, under the name of the baftion of France. Being 
ioon difgufted with fo inconvenient a fituation, the perfons 
concerned transferred their fettlement to Chale, which the 
Englilh had been compelled to abandon ; they themfelves 
were expelled foon after, and they were not allowed to re¬ 
turn to their poft, till after the bombardment of Algiers, 
executed in 1682 and 1684, by command of Lewis XIV. 

In 1694, a more powerful affociation than any of the 
preceding obtained the exclufive trade upon a confiderabic 
extent of coaft, by a treaty which hath often been renewed, 
and which will in all probability be maintained, becaufe the 
conditions of it are favourable to the militia, to whom the 
tribute upon which it is founded belongs. Several com¬ 
panies have fuccelllvely exercifed this monoply with more 
or lefs advantage. Since 1741, it is in the hands of a com¬ 
pany, which hath formed at Marfeilles a capital of 1,2co,ooo 
livres [50,000!.] divided into twelve hundred (hares, three 
hundred of which belong to the chamber of commerce of 
this celebrated city. 

The firft tranla6lions of the fociety were unfortunate. 
The depredations made by pirates and by the natives, by 
the competition of fmugglers, and by a corrupt adminifira- 
tion, reduced their capital, in 1766, to 370,000 livres 
[23,750!.] ; fince that period, their affairs have been fo 
profperous, that in the latter part of Deccmler 1773, they 
were in poffeflion of 4,512,445 livres 3 fols 4 deniers [about 
l 88 ,oi 81 . iis.] befide the doubtful debts, the value of 
their buildings, and fome merchandize which remained un¬ 
fold in the warehoufes. 

Their expoits are trifling, and it is chiefly with money 
that they piirchafe coral, wax, wool, tallow, hides, and 
cfptcially corn- In 1773, they brought into the kingdom 
eighty-four ihoufand three hundred and fix loads of wheat, 
and fixteon thoufand one hundred and fe>enty-thrce h ais 
of barley, beans, and millet feed. One hundred, or one 
hundred and twenty veffels, the fitting out of which cofts 
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§ljout one hundred ihoufand crowns [12,500!.] are annually 
employed iu this bulinefs. 

Though the company hath agents at Bona, and at Callaa, 
all the tranfaftions are carried on at the laft place. They 
are even permitted to have a few batteries and Tome foldiera 
in this fortified fadlory, in order to fecure themfelves from 
the plunders of the pirates and from the infults of the neigh¬ 
bouring Moors. 

The court of Verfailles hath been often cenfiired, for 
having fliackled thefe connections in tlie bonds of a mono¬ 
poly. It hath not been obferved, that it was neceflary to 
enfure the fubfidcnce of Frovcnce; and there was no other 
method of doing this, bccaiife the exportation of corn from 
the ftates of Barbary is feldom permitted. 

Bona appears to have been the ancient Hippona. A few 
beautiful ruins arc difeovered amidft the boldnefs of the 
Moorifh taile. It would be an eafy matter to make a com¬ 
modious harbour to the town, as it hath already an exceed- 
ing good road. This new afylum would he fulTiciently 
proted.ed by the works which have exliled for a long while, 
under the name of the fort of Genoa. 

Bugia is a tolerably large ftaple for oil, and for tlie wax, 
W'hich is found in the neighbouiing plains; and efpecially 
for iron, which is brought from more diitant mountains, 
that abound in mines. Though its harbour be too much 
expofed to the north winds, the fquadrons of the republic 
iifed to anchor in it, before they were deftroyed there by 
the Englifh in the lait century. 

The antiquities which are found in Tcdelez prove that it 
was formerly a confiderable place. I'he veftiges of a gicat 
pier are even difeerned upon the (bore, which probably ad¬ 
vanced into the fea, and formed a port to the town. It is 
at prefent a very indifferent harbour, where (hips which go 
to take ill their lading a.c too often deflroyed. 

Algiers, the capital of the flate, forms an amphitheatre, 
Upon the declivity of a hill, which is crowned by the citadel. 
Its territority is well cultivated by flaves, and is covered 
with wheat, rice, hemp, fruits, vegetables, and even with 
vines, planted by the Moors wlio were expelled from Gra¬ 
nada. The entering* into, an-d the going out of, the port, 
are very difficult; it is exceedingly narrow, and doth not 
contain fufficient water to hold men of war : and in flormy 
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weather even the merchantmen are not fafe ; they often mn 
foul of each other, and are fometimes fhattered, when the 
north or north-eafh winds blow with violence. The harbour 
forms a femicircle ; it hath a good bottom ; but as it is 
'expofed to the fame winds as the port, the fhips are in equal 
danger in the llormy feafons. 

Serceli is live or fix leagues diftant from Algiers. This 
town hath a creek, or fmall bay, where feveral veflels cad 
anchor. Its foil is very low, its Ihore beautiful, and it is 
the part of the coaft the moll favourable for a defeent. 

Arfew, the environs of which are delightful, mull be the 
Arfenaria of the ancients. Some tolerably fine remains of 
feveral monuments are found in it. Its port is fafe, com¬ 
modious, and well frequented. A haihour might be formed 
in it, at a trifling expence, capable of receiving the larged 
dips. Tin's is the Moorilh town neared to Oran, which the 
Spaniards took pofTeflion of in 1509; which was retaken from 
them in 1708 ; and which they retook in 1732, and have 
kept ever fince. 

The numbers of European fln'ps which land annually at 
the dates of Algiers, vary according to circumdances ; but 
they are never confiderable ; the mod plentiful harved doth 
not attra£l above one hundred. A French velTel, whether 
great or fmall, laden or empty, pays for its anchoiage 143 
livres 8 fols [5I. 193. 6d.] ; and this tax is dill higher for 
other nations. They ought all, witliout didinftion, to pay 
three per cent, for all the merchandize they bring in ; but 
tin's duty is reduced to two per cent, by the arrangements 
made with the farmers of the cudums. 'I'lie provilions that 
are exported from the country arc fubje^led to no tax, be- 
caufe government arc the only dcalcis in them. 

Though the Englifh, the l>anes, the Dutch, tlie Swedes, 
and the Venetians, are pei febtly free in the ports of Algiers, 
they neverthelefs cany on no great trade there. Three 
fourths of the trade are fallen into the hands of the French; 
and ycl their annual falcs do not amount to more than 200,000 
livres [8,333!. 6s. 8d.] nor their purchafes to above 60c,000 
livres [25,000.] Two thoiiiand fix hundred and fifty quin¬ 
tals of wool, five thoufand of oil, fixteen thoufand of wheat, 
and thirty thoufand hides, arc the amount of all their ex¬ 
ports. The tranfadlions of the African company are not 
included in tliefc calculations. 
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Frefent Jiate of Morocco hath been as often and as 
Morocco^ dreadfully fubverted as the reft of the 

northern coafts of Africa ; but hath not 
fubmitted to the Turkifh yoke. Even thofe provinces which 
had been difmembered from it, under the name of Fez, of 
Sus, and of Tafilet, have been fucccflively united to the 
empire. One Tingle defpot governs this immenfe country, 
according to his caprices, which are almoft always extrava¬ 
gant or languinary. The deftrinflive authority which he 
hath been fuffered to ufurp, is perpetuated without any 
other regular troops, except a feeble guard of timid negroes. 
It is only with Tome of thefe (laves, whom he choofes occa- 
fionally to affemble under his banners, that he makes war. 
His maritime forces are fcarce more formidable. They con- 
fift of three frigates, two half-galleys, three xebecs, and fif¬ 
teen galliots. Piracy hath been hitherto their only occupa¬ 
tion. It might be expe£l:ed that thefe depredations would 
foon be put an end to, if it were reafonable to rely upon the 
faith of a tyrant, or to hope that his fucceffors would at laft 
adopt fome more humane fentiments. The public revenue 
muft be very trifling, in a region which is for ever ruined 
by vexations and maffacres. The expences, however, are 
ftill lefs. Whatever can be fpared is added to increafe an 
immenfe treafure, anciently formed out of the fpoils of 
Spain, and always augmented by a long fciies of lovereigns, 
more or lefs cruel, who looked upon money as the only good, 
and thought notliing of the happinefs of their fubjeefts. 

This ardent thirft of wealth hath defeended from the 
throne to individuals. A caravan fets out annually from the 
town of Morocco, which was the capital of the ftatc, before 
Mequinez was preferred by the fovereigns. This caravan, 
which goes in fearcli of gold from Upper Guinea, muft 
have travelled over a fpace of five hundred leagues before 
its arrival in tlie kingdom, two hundred in the empire itfelf, 
two hundred in the defert of Sahara, and one hundred after 
having quitted it. In the midft of the defert, furrounded 
with barren and accumulated fands, where it is not pofTible 
to travel but in the night, where the march muft neceflarily 
be flow, where one muft be guided by a compafs, and by 
obferving tlie ftars, in the fame manner as on the ocean ; 
in this delert nature hath placed a lefs favage diftridt, 
abounding in fprings and in fait mines. The camels are 
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laden with this ncceflary foflil, and It is carried to Tombuto, 
where gold is received in exchange. 

This precious metal, when arrived at Morocco, is very 
feldom circulated there. It is buried, as in all governments 
% where the fortunes of individuals are not fecure. A fimilar 
deftiny attends the money which is introduced by the Eu¬ 
ropeans in the empire, In the nine harbours which are always 
open to them. 

Tetuan is the neareft port to the (late of Algiers. It is 
fafe, unlcfs the eafterly winds blow with violence, which 
feldom happens. The river of Bourfega, which empties itfelf 
into it, ferves for an afylum to fome pirates during the 
winter. The garrifon of Gibraltar formerly fent to purchafe 
there the cattle, fruit, and vegetables, ncceflary for its con- 
fumption ; but this connedllon hath ceafed, fince the fove- 
reign of the country hath required that the Engllfh conful 
fliould refide at Tangier. 

This town, conquered by Portugal In 1471, was given 
to the Englifh In 1662. They forfook It, after keeping it 
two and-twenty years. When they retired, they blew up 
a pier, which they had conflruded for the fecurity of the 
largeft fhips. The ruins of this beautiful work have ren¬ 
dered the approach of the bay very difficult. Accordingly, 
it would be of no importance, if the mouth of the river, 
which is difeovered at the end, did not afford a fhelter to 
mod of the galliots of the empire. Tangier hath fucceeded 
Tetuan In fupplying Gibraltar with proviflons. The com¬ 
munication between thefe two Moorifh towns is interrupted 
by the fortrefs of Ceuta, which is parted from Spain, to 
which it belongs, only by a ftrait of five leagues. 

Arrach is the natural vent for the producJdions of Afgar, 
one of the largeft and the moft fertile provinces of the em¬ 
pire, This advantage, a fortunate pofition, and the good- 
nefs of its port, muft fooner or later impart to it fome de¬ 
gree of adftivity. At prefent it is inhabited only by foldiers. 
Since the expedition which the French attempted againft 
it in 1765, the fortifications raiftd by the Spaniards, when 
they were mafters of the place, have been reftored. 

Sallee was, not long ago, almoft an independent republic, 
under a chief cleded by itfelf. Its fituation, in the midft 
of the country fubjedl to Morocco, enabled It to colleft a 
great many provifions. Its inhabitants were at once both 
VoL IK B 
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merchants and pirates. They have alwoil ceafed to ex£fci£e 
cither of thcfc profeihona, after having been fubdtted, and 
fpoiled of their riches by the prefent monarch, at the time 
that his father was upon the throne. A fand-bank, which 
feems to be perpetually increafing, prevents all fhips from / 
entering the river, except thofc which do not carry more 
than fix or feven feet of water; but the harbour is fafe from 
the end of April till the end of September. 

Muley Muhamet was defirous of building a commercial 
town in the peninfula of Fedale, and moft of the buildings 
were begun. A harbour, which is fafe in all feafons, though 
the fca be conftantly agitated, had fuggefted this idea to 
him. He hath given it up, ftnee he hath been made to 
underhand that the expence would be thrown away upon 
a coah which was acceffible almoft in all parts. 

In 1769, the Portuguefe forfook Mazagan, after having 
rkhroyed the works. Since this period, the place is almoft 
deferted. ItvS harbour is convenient in fummer for fraall 
vefTels; but even in that feafon the men of war arc obliged 
to anchor at a diftance. 

Saffi hath a large harbour, which is very fafe part of the 
year, but too much expofed in winter to the violence of the 
fouth and Jouth-eaft winds. Its htuation, in the midft of a 
fertile, rich, and populous country, had rendered this great 
town almoft the general market of the produAions of the 
empire. It hath been lately ftripped of this advantage by 
I\Iogador, which is built on the moft weftern part of 
Africa. 

The port of this new ftapic is only a canal formed by an 
Ifland, at the diftance of live hundred toifes from the land. 
One may fail in and out of it with every wind; but it hath 
not fufficient depth to harbour large fliips, and the anchor¬ 
age is not fafe in bad weather. No man of war can anchor 
on the coaft, on account of the great rapidity of the cur¬ 
rents. Though the territory furrounding this place be not 
very fit for cultivation, the caprice of the defpot, who ftill 
governs the country, bath rendered it the moft important 
mart of his dominions, more confiderable even than all the 
others collc<ft;ively. 

Santa Cruz, fituated in the kingdom of Sus, in the thir¬ 
tieth degree of latitude, is the laft maritime place of the 
empire. Its harbour is convenient, and very fafe even for 
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fhips of the line, but during fummer only. It was formerly 
a tolerably great market, where the navigators found col- 
levied together all the produi^tibns of an extenfive and well 
^cultivated country, and where all the gold which Tarodant 
drew from Tombuto was brought. The town was taken 
out of the hands of the Portnguefe, and returned under the 
dominion of the Moors, without entirely lofing its impor¬ 
tance. An earthquake, which deftroyed part of it in 1731, 
was more fatal than this revolution. It might perhaps have 
recovered from this calamity, had not Mulcy Muhamet^ 
in a lit of paffion, the caufe of which was never known, 
driven the inhabitants out of it fome years after, and fub- 
dituted to them a colony of negroes. 

Morocco receives but few European vciTcIs. Its ports 
are fhut againft feveral nations, and England, Holland, and 
Tufeany, who have formed treaties with that power, reap 
no great advantage from them. In order to give fome fpirit 
to this trade, which was perhaps too much negleiSled, a 
capital of 1,323,958 livres 6 fols 6 deniers [about 55,164!. 
38s. 8d.] was formed at Copenhagen in 1755, '^hich was 
divided into five hundred fliares, of 2647 livres 18 fols 4 de¬ 
niers each [about iiol. 6s. Sd.j This affociation was to 
lad forty years ; but, for w'hat reafon is not known, it hath 
not continued half the time. Though the conne6llons of 
France with that empire have not fubfiilcd beyond the year 
1767, the tranfatlions of this crown are of much more im¬ 
portance, and yet its annual fales do not exceed 400,000 
livres [i 6 , 6661 . 13s. 4d.j nor its purchafes 1,200,000 livres 
[50,000!.] 

Every thing that enters, or comes out of, the dates of 
Morocco, pays ten per cent. Each veflel is alfo obliged to 
deliver iive hundred pounds of gunpowder, and ten bullets 
from ten to twelve inches in diameter, or 577 livres 10 fols 
[24]. IS. 3d.] in fpecie. The Spanifh coin is mod com¬ 
monly ufed; but all the others are admitted according to 
their weight and their denomination. 

Thk pidfure that hath jud been traced Origin of the pi- 
of the countries of Barbary, mud have racies committed 
appeared very horrid. The date of defo- upon the eajiern 
lation in which we have feen theta plunged, coajls of Afrkam 
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Means ofpuiUn^ hath been the unavoidable confequence of 
a flop to them. the propenfity of thefe people to piracy. 

This tafte, which is very ancient in thefe 
regions, increafed confiderably after they had fhaken off a 
foreign yoke. It became a pallion, upon occafion of an' 
event which greatly increafed their maritime forces. 

Spain, which, for fcveral centuries, had been fubjeft'to 
the difciples of the koran, had, at laft, broken its chains, 
and fubdued the mohammedans in its turn. It was defirous 
of compelling them to turn chriftians; and its zeal was ir¬ 
ritated by unfurmountable refiftance. Its blindnefs went fo 
far as to depopulate the ftate, in order to purge it of fufpi- 
cious fubjedls, and fuch as were of an inimical religion. 
Moft of thefe exiles fought a refuge among the people of 
Barbary. Their new country was too ignorant of trade and 
induftry, to enable them to put forth their talents, and to 
avail themfelvcs of their riches. The fpirit of revenge made 
them pirates. At firft they contented themfelves with 
ravaging the vaft and fertile plains of their oppreflbrs. 
They furprifed, in their beds, the lazy inhabitants of the 
rich countries of Valencia, Grenada, and Andalufia, and 
reduced them to davery. But, at length, difdaining the 
fpoils they acquired upon a foil which they had formerly 
cultivated with their own hands, they conftrudled large 
veffels, infulted the flag of the other nations, and reduced 
the greateft powers of Europe to the fhameful neceffity of 
fending them annual prefents, which, under whatever de¬ 
nomination we may difguife them, are, in fa 61 , a tribute. 
Thefe pirates have been fometimes puniflied, fometimes 
humbled ; but their depredations have never been totally 
fiippreffed, although this might be done with the greatcli 
cafe. 

The Arabs, wandering in the deferts; the ancient inha¬ 
bitants of the country, who cultivate the fields; the Moors 
come out of Spain, moft of whom are fettled upon the 
coafts *, the Jews, who are defpifed, opprefled, and outraged: 
all the people, in a word, of that continent, deleft the yoke 
which oppreffes them, and would not make the leaft exer¬ 
tion to continue under it. 

No fqieign fuccour would retard for a moment the fall 
of this .^^ority. The only power that might be fufpeded 
of wilh/nJI^s prefervation, the fultan of Conftantinople, is 
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not fo h)j(hly gratified with the vain title of prote6lor, 
which it confers on him, nor fo jealous of that of the chief 
of the rdigion which is aferibed to him, to intereft hlmfclf 
warmly in its prefeivatioiu All endeavours to excite the 
Turks to interfere, by fiibmiflions, which particular circum- 
dances might probably extort from thefe plunderers, would 
certainly be inciTedlual. I'hclr intreaties would not impart 
drengtii. For thefe two centuries pad, the Porte has no 
navy, and its military power is continually decaying. 

But to what people is referved the glory of breaking 
thofe fetters which Africa is thus infennbly preparing for 
us, and of removing thofe terrors, which are fo formidable 
to our Bavigators ? No nation can attempt it alone ; and, 
perhaps, if it did, the jealoufy of the re!l would throw fecret 
obflacles in its way. This niuft, therefore, be the work 
of a general combination. All the maritime powers muft 
concur in the execution of a defign, in which all are equally 
interefted. Thefe dates, which every thing invites to mu¬ 
tual alliance, to mutual good-will, to mutual defence, ought 
to be w'eary of the calamities w'hich they reciprocally bring 
upon each other. After having fo frequently united for 
their mutual dcdru6fion, let them at length take up arms 
for their prefervation. War, for once at lead, will then 
become ufeful and jud. 

One may venture to aflert, that fuch a war would be of 
no long continuance, if it were condinfted with flcill and 
unanimity. Each member of the confederacy, attacking at- 
the fame time the enemy it had to reduce, would experience 
but a weak refidance, or, perhaps, none. Perhaps, this 
nobled and greated of enterprifes would cod Europe lefs 
blood and treafurc, than the mod trivial of thofe quarrels 
with which it is continually agitated. 

No nrian would do the politicians who fhould form this 
plan the injudice to fuppofe, that they would confine their 
ambition to tlic filling up of roads, the demolifhing of forts, 
and the ravaging of coads. Such narrow notions would be 
inconfident with the prefent improvements of reafon. The 
countries fubdued would remain to the conquerors, and 
each of the allies would acquire pofl'eflions proportionate tO’ 
the aflidancc they had given to the common caufe. Thefe 
conqueds would become fo much the more fccure, as the 
happlnefs of the tauquidied w'ould be the confcquence of 
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them. This race of pirates, thefe fea-monfters, would be 
changed into men by falutary laws and examples of huma* 
nity. The progrefs they would gradually make, by the 
Jcnowledge we fhould impart to them, would, in time, difpcl 
tLat fanaticifm which ignorance and mifery have kept iip^ 
in their minds. They would ever recoiled, with gratitude, 
the memorable era wliich had brought us to their Ihores: 

We fhould no longer fee them leave a country unculti¬ 
vated, which was formerly fo fertile. Corn and various fruits 
would foon cover this immenfe trad of land. Thefe pro- 
dudions would be bartered for the works of our induflry 
and of our manufadures. European traders, fettled in 
Africa, would become the fadors of this trade, wliich 
would prove of mutual advantage to both countries. A 
communication fo natural, between oppofite coalls, and 
between people who have a neceffary intercourfe with each 
other, would, as it were, extend the boundaries of the 
world. This new kind of conquell which prefents itfelf 
to us, would amply corripcnfate for thofe which, during 
fo many centuries, have contributed to the diftrefs of man¬ 
kind. 

The jealoufy of the great maritime powers, who have 
obftinately rejcdedall expedients to rc-cllabh'fh tranquillity 
on our feas, hath been the chief impediment to fo important 
a revolution. The hope of checking the induitry of every 
weak {late, hath accuflomed them to wifh that thefe piracies 
. of Barbary fnould continue, and hath even induced them to 
encourage thefe plujaders. This is an enormity, the igno¬ 
miny of which they would never have incurred, if their 
underdanding liad equalled their mercenary view's. All 
natrons would certainly profit from this happy change ; but 
the grcateil advantages would infallibly redound to the ma¬ 
ritime dates, in proportion to their power. Their fituatioii, 
the fafety of their navigation, the greatnefs of their capital, 
and various other means, w^culd fecure them tliis fuperiority. 
They arc conftantly complaining of the fliacklcs which na¬ 
tional envy, the folly of reftraints and prohibitions, and the 
confined idea of exclufive traffic, have impofed upon their 
adlivity. The people gradually become as much ft rangers 
to one another, as they were in the barbarous ages. The 
void, which this want of communication neceffarily occafions 
would be filled up, if Africa were brought to have wants 
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and rcfources to fatisfy them. The fpirit of commerce would 
have a new career opened to its exertion. 

Neverthelefs, if the redu(Slion and fubje^lion of Barbary 
would not become a fourcc of happinefs for them as well 
as for ourfelvcs ; if we are rcfolved not to treat them ae 
b/ethren ; if wc wifh not to confider them as our friends ; 
if we mull keep up and perpetuate flavery and poverty 
among them ; if fanaticifm can dill renew thofe deteftablc 
crufades, which philofophy, too late, hath configned to 
the indignation of all ages; if Africa mud at length be¬ 
come the feene of our cruelties, as Ada and America have 
been, and dill are ; may the project which humanity hath 
now didtated to us, for the good of our fellow-creatures, 
be buried in perpetual oblivion I Let us remain in our 
ports. It is indifferent, whether they be cliridians or 
muffelmen who fuffer. Man is the only object worthy to 
intered man. 

Men ! you are all brethren. How long will you defer 
•to acknowledge each other ? How long will it be before 
you perceive that Nature, your common mother, offers 
nourifhment equally to all her children ? Why mud you 
dedroy each other; and why mud the hand that feeds you 
'be continually dained with your blood \ The a6ts that 
would excite your abhorrence in animals, you have been 
committing almod ever dnee you exift. Are you appre- 
"henfive of becoming too numerous ? And do you not think 
that you will be exterminated fad enough by pedilential 
tlifeafes, by the inclemency of the elements, by your labours, 
by your padions, by your vices, by your prejudices, by 
weaknefs of your organs, and by the natural Ihortnefs of 
your life ? The wifdom of the Being to whom you owe 
your exidence hath preferibed limits to your population, 
and to that of all living creatures, which will never be bro¬ 
ken through. Have you not, in your wants, which arc 
incedantly renewed, a fufTicient number of enemies confpir-. 
ing againd you, without entering into a league with them ^ 
Man boads of his fuperior excellence to all natural beings ; 
and yet with a fpirit of ferocioufnefs, which is not obferved 
even in the race of tigers, man is the n>od terrible fcourge 
of man. If his wifhes were to be accomplifhed, there would 
foon remain no more than one fingle being of the fame fpe- 
cies upon the whole face of the globe. 
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Colour of the This being fb cruel and fo compaf- 

tnhabUants of the fionate^ fo odious and fo interefting, un- 
*wflem coajl of happy in the northern part of Africa, 
Africa-t known experiences a deftiny infinitely more dread- 
by the name of ful in the wellern part of this vaft region. 
Guinea* Upon this coaft, which extends from 

Inquiry into the the ftrait of Gibraltar to the Cape of 
eaufe of this phe- Good Hope, the inhabitants have all, 
nomenon* beyond the Niger, an oblong head ; the 

nofe large, flattened, and ipread out; 
thick lips ; and curled hair, like the wool of our fhcep. 
They are born white ; and the only brown colour they at 
firfl exhibit, is round the nails and the eyes, with a fmall 
fpot formed at the extremity of the genitals. Towards the 
eighM) day after their birth the children begin to change 
colour, their fi<in darkens, and at length grows black, but 
of a dirty fallow, and almofl; livid black; which, in procefa 
of cime, becomes gloffy and fhining. 

Tire flefh however, the bones, the vifeera, and all the in^ 
ternal parts, are of the fame colour in negroes as in white 
people. The lymph is equally white and limpid j and the 
milk of the nurfes is everywhere the fame. 

The moil palpable difference between them is, that the 
negroes have the fl<ir much hotter, and, as it were, oily, 
the blood of a blackilh hue, the bile very deep coloured, 
the pulfc quicker, a fweat which yields a ftrong and dif- 
agreeable fmell, and a perfpiration which often blackens 
the fubltance it comes in contadl with. One of the incon- 
venicncies of this black colour, the image of night, 
which confounds all objeds, is, that it hath, in fome mea- 
d^ire, obliged thefe people to fear their face and bread, and 
to (tain their flein with various colours, in oider that they 
may know each other at a diftanec. There are fome tribes 
in which tin’s pradice is univerfal; among others, it appears 
to be a diflindion referved to fuperior rank. But as we fee 
this cudom edablidicd among the people of Tartary, of 
Canada, and of other favage nations, it may be doubted, 
whether it be not rather the effedl of their wandering way 
of life, than of their complexion. 

This colour proceeds from a mucous fubdance, which 
forms a kind of network between the epidermis and the 
(kin. This fubdance, which is white in Europeans, brown 
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in people of an olive complexion, and fprinkled over with 
rcddifli fpots among light-haired or carotty people, iiJ 
.blackidi among the negroes. 

The defire of difeovering the caufes of this colour, hatli 
given rife to a variety of fyftems. 

Theology, which hath taken pofleflion of the human 
mind by opinion ; which hath availed itfelf of the firil fears 
of infancy, to infpire reafon with eternal apprchenfions ; 
which hath altered every thing, geography* ailronomy, 
philofophy, and hidory ; which hatli introduced the mar¬ 
vellous and the myilerious in every thing, in order to arro-» 
gate to itfelf the right of explaining every thing : theology, 
after having made a race of men guilty and unfortunate from 
the fault of Adam, hath made a race of black men, in order 
to punifh the fratricide of his fon. The negroes are the 
defendants of Cain. If their father was an afTaflin, it muit 
be allowed, that his poiiei ity have made a fevere atonement 
for his crime ; and that the defeendants of the pacific 
Abel have thoroughly avenged the innocent blood of their 
father. 

Reafon hath attempted to explain the colour of the ne¬ 
groes, from confequences deduced from the phenomena of 
chemiilry. According to fome naturalifis, it is a vitriolic 
fluid contained in the lymph of the negroes, and being too 
grofs to pafs-through the pores of the flcin, it ferments and 
unites with the raucous body, which it colours. It is then 
urged, why is the hair curled, and why are the eyes and 
teeth of negroes fo white? for the authors of this fyftenn 
do not confidcr, that a vitriolic fait of fuch power and 
adlivity would at length dellroy all organization. This, 
however, is as perfect in negroes as in the whiteft of the 
human race. 

Anatomy hath thought to have difcovcrecl the origin of 
the blacknefs of negroes in the principles of generation. 
Nothing more, it fhould feem, would be neceffary to prove, 
that negroes are a particular fpccies of men. For if any 
thing diferiminates the fpecies, or the clafles in each fpecies, 
it is certainly the difference of the femen. But upon con- 
fidering the matter more attentively, this hath been found 
to be a millake, fo that this explanation of the colour of 
negroes hath been given up. Neither have the confequences, 
pretended to be deduced from the difference betwecii their. 
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figure and that of other people, appeared more convincing. 
Some of thefe forms are owing to the climate, moft of them ^ 
to ancient cudoms. It hath been conceived, that thed. 
barbarians might pofiibly have formed fome extravagaiit 
ideas of beauty, according to which they had endeavoured 
to form their children j that this habit, in procefs of time, 
had been turned into nature, fo that it was very feldom 
neceflary to have rccourfe to art, in order to obtain thefe 
fingular forrns. 

There are other caufes of the colour of negroes, more 
fatisfaftory than thefe: the feat of it, as we have obferved, 
is in the reie mucofum, under the epidermis, or cuticle. The 
fubftance of this net-\Vork, which is mucous >in the firft in- 
fiance, is afterwards changed into a web of veflels, the dia¬ 
meter of which is confiderable enough to admit, either a 
portion of the colouring part of the blood, or of the bile, 
which is faid to have a peculiar tendency towards the Ikin. 
From hence proceeds among white people, in whom this 
r€i€ mucofum is more lax, the more vivid complexion of the 
cheeks. From hence alfo, that yellow or copper colour, 
which difiinguiflies whole nations; while under another 
climate, it is confined to one perfon, and produced by difeafe. 
The exiftence of one or of the other of thefe fluids, is fuf- 
ficient to colour the negroes, efpecially if we add, that the 
epidermis, and the rete mucofumy is thicker in them ; that 
the blood is blackifh, and the bile deeper coloured, and that 
their fweat, which is more plentiful and lefs fluid, muft 
ivecefiarily thicken under the epidermis, and increafe the 
darknefs of the colour. 

This fyftem is alfo fupported by natural philofophy, 
which obferves, that the parts of the body expofed to the 
fun are moft deeply coloured, and that travellers, and peo¬ 
ple who dwell in the country, and who lead a wandering 
life ; all thofe, in a word, who live continually in the open 
air, and under a more burning Iky, have darker complexions. 
Philofophy thinks, from thefe obfervations, that the primi¬ 
tive caufe of the colour of the negroes may be attributed 
to the climate and to tlic ardour of the fun. There are no 
negroes, it is faid, except in liot climates; their colour be¬ 
comes darker in proportion as they approach the equator. 
It grows lighter at tlie extremities of the torrid zone. All 
the human fpecies, in general, whitens in the fnow’, and is 
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tanned in the fun. We perceive the different fhades from 
white to black, and thofe from black to white, marked, as 

were, by the parallel degrees which cut the earth in the 
Mire<5\ion from the equator to tlie poles. If the zones, 
contrivedthe inventors of the fphere, were reprefented 
by real bands, we fhould lee the black ebony colour infen- 
fibly changing to tire right and left as far as the tropics, 
and from thence the brown colour would be feen to grow 
paler and lighter as far as the polar circles, by fliadcs of 
white continually increafing in cleamefs. 

As the fliades of black are, however, deeper upon the 
weftern coaft* of Africa, than in other regions perhaps aj 
much heated, the ardour of the fun muil certainly be com¬ 
bined with other caufes, which have an equal influence up- 
on organization. SucVi of the Europeans as have made the 
longeft refidence in thofe countries, attribute this greater 
degree of blacknefs to the nitrous, fulphureous, or metallic 
particles, that are continually exhaling from the furface or 
from the bowels of the earth, to the cuftom of going naked, 
to the proximity of burning fands, and to other particulars 
which do not occur elfewhere in the fame degree. 

The circumftance that feems to confirm the opinion, that 
the colour of the negroes k the effeeff of the climate, of the 
air, of the water, and of the food of Guinea, is, that this 
colour changes when the inhabitants are removed into other 
countries. The children they procreate in America are not 
fo black as their parents were. After each generation, the 
difference becomes more palpable. It is poffible, that after ' 
a numerous fucceflion of generations, the men come from 
Africa would not be diilinguifhed from thofe of the coun¬ 
try into whicli they may have been tranfplanted. 

Although the opinion, which aferibes to the climate the 
firft caufc of the colour of the inhabitants of Guinea, be 
almoft generally adopted, all the objections that may bo 
urged againft this fyltem have not yet been anfvvered. Thib 
is one proof, added to a multitude of others, of the uncer¬ 
tainty of our knowledge. 

And, indeed, how is it poffible that our knowledge fhould 
not be uncertain and circumferibed ? Our organs are fo 
feeble, and our means fo infufficient, our lludies fo much 
interrupted, our life fo much agitated, and the object of 
our inquiries is of fo iuMnenfe an extent! Let naturalifts, 

3 6 
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philofophcrs, chemifts, and accurate obfervers of nature in 
all her works, perfevere in their labours incefTantly ; and, 
after ages of united and continual efforts, the fecrets of>/ 
Nature which they will have difcovered, when compared K> 
her immenfe treafures, will be no more than ^.3 a drop of 
water to the vaft ocean. The rich man deeps, and the 
learned man is watchful, but he is poor. His difeoveries 
are matters of too little concern to government, to encour¬ 
age him to folicit aflidance or to hope for reward. More 
than one Ariftotle would be found among us, but where 13 
the monarch who would fay to him, my power is at thy 
difpofal, make a free ufe of my riches, and perfevere in thy 
labours ? Tell us, thou celebrated Bufl'on, tell us to what 
height of perfe£\ion thou wouldll have carried thine immor¬ 
tal work, hadft thou lived under an Alexander? 

The contemplative man is fedentary, and the traveller is 
cither ignorant or deceitful. The man on whom genius 
hath been beflowed, defpifes minute details and experiments; 
and the man who makes experiments is almoft always def- 
litute of genius. Among the multitude of agents which 
nature employs, we are only acquainted with fome, and 
even, thefe we have but an imperfedl knowledge of. Who 
fhall determine, whether the others are not of fuch a nature 
as to elude for ever our fenfes, as not to be wrought upon 
by our indruments, and not to be fubmitted to our obfer- 
vations and experiments ? The nature of thofe two princi¬ 
ples that compofe tiie univerfe, fpirit and matter, will be 
ever a myftcry. 

Among the natural qualities of bodies, there is not a 
fingle one, upon which multitudes of experiments are not 
yet remaining to be tried ; and it is even a matter of doubt, 
whether all thefe experiments are feafible. How long fliall 
we be reduced to the neceflity of forming conjectures, 
w’hich are one day brought forth, and tlie next refuted ? 
Who (hall redrain that almoft invincible propenfity to ana¬ 
logy, a mode of judging fo feducing, fo convenient, and fo 
fallacious ? No fooner have we colTedled a few fadle, than 
we liaften to build up a fyftem, which leads the multitude, 
and fufpends our refearches after truth. The time employed 
in forming an hypothefis, and the time employed in refuting 
it, are both equally loft. The fciences of calculation, that 
arc fo fatlsfaiftory to felf-lovc, which delights in overcoming 
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difficulties, and to the accurate man, who is fond of exadl 
inferences, will continue, but with little advantage, in the 
Wmmon iifages of life. Religion, which looks with difdaiii 
i^on the labours of a being in a chryfalis, and which is 
fecretly'^ar^jied at the progrefs of reafon, will multiply idle 
pcrfons, and retard the labours of the indullrious by fear or 
by fcruples. In proportion as a fcience advances, the im¬ 
provement of it becomes more difficult, the greater number 
become difgufted, and the fcience is no longer cultivated, 
unlefs by a few perfevering men, who ftill attend to it, 
cither from habit, or from the expedation, well or ill 
founded, of acquiring fame ; till at length ridicule interferes, 
and the man is pointed at as a fool or a madman, who flatters 
liimfelf that he (hall overcome a difficulty which fome cele¬ 
brated perfons may not have been able to {blve. Thus it is, 
that his contemporaries endeavour to conceal their apprehen- 
fion of his being really fuccefsful. 

In all ages, and among all nations, we have feen fome 
ftudies prevailing, which were afterwards neglected, and 
fucceeded by others in a kind of regular order. This 
fickknefs and difgufl: are not the defeif^s of one man alone; 
they are the vice of the moil numerous and moll enlightened 
focieties. It fhould feem as if the arts and fcicnces had their 
periods of fafliion. 

We have begun by having erudite men. After thefe came 
the poets and orators. To the poets and orators fucceeded 
metaphyflciaiis, who gave way to geometricians, and thefe 
again to natural philofophers, which in their turn have been 
replaced by naturalifts and chemifts. The turn for natural 
hillory feems to be upon the decline. We are now entirely 
abforbed in queftions of government, of legiflation, of mo¬ 
rality, of politics, and of commerce. If I might be'allowed 
to hazard a prophefy, I fhould predid, that the minds of 
men will inceflantly be turned towards hiftory, an immenfe 
career, in which philofophy hath not yet made any ad¬ 
vances. 

For, In fa£l, if from that infinite multitude of volumes, 
we were to tear out the pages beftowed upon great aflaffins, 
who are called conquerors, or reduce the accounts of them 
to a few pages, which even they fcarce deferve, what would 
there be remaining \ Who is it that hath fpoken to us of 
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the climate, of the foil, of produdions, of quadrupeds, of. 
birds, of hfh, of plants, of fruits, of minerals, of mannei^, 
of cuftoms, of fuperftitions, of prejudices, of fciences/'Jof 
arts, of commerce, of government, and of laws? What do 
we know of a multitude of ancient nations, can be of 
the lead life to modern ones ? Both their *wifdom and their 
folly arc equally loft to us. Their annals never give us any 
information upon thofe points which it moft concerns us to 
know; upon the true glory of a fovereign, upon the bafis 
of the ftreiigth of nations, upon the felicity of the people, 
upon the duration of empires. Let thofe beautiful addreffes 
of a general to his foldicrs upon the point of adlion, ferve 
as models of eloquence to the rhetorician ; there can be no 
objedlion to this; but were I to get them by heart, I fhould 
neither become more equitable, nor more firm, nor more 
informed, nor a better man. The time draws near, when 
reafon, juftice, and truth, (hall fnatch out of the hands of 
ignorance and flattery, the pen which they have holden but 
for too long a time. Tremble, you who delude men with 
falfehoods, or who make them groan under the yoke of 
oppreflion. Sentence is going to be pafled upon you. 

There are but two feafons known in Guinea. The mod 
wholefome, and the moft agreeable one, begins in April 
and ends in Odlobcr. Then it never rains; but thick va¬ 
pours, which cover the horizon, intercept the rays of the 
fun, and moderate the ardour of them ; and every night 
there are dews that fall in fufficient quantities to keep up 
the vegetation of plants. During the reft of the year the 
heats are exceflive, and would perhaps be infupportable, 
were it not fur the rains, which fucceed each other with 
great rapidity. Unfortunately, nature hath feldom difpofed 
the territory fo as to favour the running off of thefe waters 
when too plentiful; and art hath never interfered to aflift 
nature. Hence the origin of fo many moraffes in this part 
of the globe. They are moft commonly fatal to ftrangers, 
whom their avidity leads into the vicinity of them. The 
natives of the country, by kindling fires every night near 
their dwellings, purify the corrupt air, to which they are 
moreover accuftomed from their infancy. The little varieties 
which the north and fouth of the line may exhibit, do not 
invalidate the-accuracy of thefe obfervations. 
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From the frontiers of the empire of Nature of the 
Morocco, as far as Senegal, the land is foil and coajls of 
Swtirely barren. A long^band of the de- Guinea, 

Sahara, which extends from the 
Atlanta >>^n as far as Egypt, to the fouth of all the 
Hates of Barbary, occupies this immenfe fpace. Some 
Moorifli families live in the midft of thefc burning fands, 
in a few places where fprings, which are very fcarce, have 
been found, and where it hath been poflible to plant palm- 
trees and gather dates. Their chief employment confifts in 
colledling the gams which have attracted the attention of 
all Europe upon that country. Thefe Moors carry to Upper 
Guinea, and principally to Bambouk, a great quantity of 
fait, in exchange for which they receive gold, and fome- 
tinies Have8. 

The banks of the Niger, Gambia, and Sierra Leone, 
ati'd thofe of feme lefs confiderable rivers, which flow in that 
long fpace that intervenes between thefe principal rivers, 
would prove extremely fertile if they were cultivated. 
Tire care of flocks conftitutes almoH the foie employment 
of the inhabitants. They are fond of inare^s milk, which 
is their principal nourifhment; and travel but little, be- 
caufe they have no wants to induce them to leave their 
country. 

The inhabitants of Cape Monte, environed on every fide 
by fands, form a nation entirely feparated from the reft of 
Africa. In the rice of their marflies confifts all their nou- 
rilhment and their foie riches. Of this they fell a fmall 
quantity to the Europeans, for which they receive in ex¬ 
change brandy and hardware. 

From the Cape of Palmas to the river Volta, the inha¬ 
bitants are traders and hufbandmen. They are hulbandmen, 
bccaufe their land, though ftony, abundantly requites the 
neceffary labour and expence of clearing it. They are tra¬ 
ders, bccaufe they have behind them nations which furnifh 
them with gold, copper, ivory, and flaves; and bccaufe 
nothing obftru^fls a continued communication between the 
people of the inland country and thofe of the coaft. It is 
the folc country in Africa, where, throughout a long fpace, 
there are no deferts or deep rivers to obftru£l the traveller, 
and where water and the means of fubftftcncc may be 
found., 3 
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Between the river of Volta anti that of Calbary, the coafl, 
is flat, fertile, populous and cultivated. The country which^ 
extends from Calbary to Gabon is very different. A\v^z 
totally covered with thick forens, producing little And 
no corn, it may be faid to be rather inhabited^}^*"tvild beads 
than by men. Though the rains be there riry frequent and 
copious, as they mult be under the equator, the land is fo 
fandy, that immediately after the fhow'ers are fallen, there 
remains not the lead appearance of moifture. 

To the fouth of the line, and as far as Zara, the coad 
prefents an agreeable profpe<d. Low at its beginning, it 
gradually rifes, and exhibits a feene of cultivated fields, in¬ 
termixed with woods always verdant, and of meadows cov¬ 
ered with palm-trees. 

From Zara to Coanza, and ftill further, the coad is in 
general high and craggy. In the interior parts of this 
country is an elevated plain, the foil of wdiich is compofed 
of a large, thick, and fertile fand. 

Beyond Coanza and the Portuguefc fettlements, a barren 
region intervenes, of above two hundred leagues in extent, 
whicli is terminated by the country of the Hottentots. In 
this long fpace there are no inhabitants known except the 
Cimbebes, with w'hom no intercourfe is kept up. 

The varieties obfervable on the fhores of the wed of 
Africa do not prevent them from enjoying a very extra¬ 
ordinary, and perhaps a Angular advantage. On this im- 
menfe coad, thofc tremendous rocks are nowhere feen whicl^ 
are fo alarming to the navigator. The fea is univerfally 
calm, and the anchorage fecure. Were it not for thefe ad¬ 
vantages, it would be diflicult to remain there, becaufe there 
are very few harbours, and becaufe the diips are obliged to 
anchor out at fea on account of the fand banks, which are 
aimed contiguous to each other. 

The winds and currents, during fix months of the year, 
from April to November, have nearly the fame diredfion. 
To the fouth of the line^ the fouth ead wind predominates, 
and the diredlion of the currents is towards the north ; and 
to the north of the line the ead wind prevails, and the di- 
redlion of the currents is towards the north*ead. During 
the fix other months, dorms, by intervals, change the direc¬ 
tion of the wind, but it no longer blows with the fame vio¬ 
lence ; -the fpring of the air feems to tc relaxed. The caufc 
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of this variation appears to influence the dire£lion of the 
currents: to the north of the line they tend to the fouth- 
weft, beyond the line to the fouth. 

The revolutions which mull have hap- 
pS5«4j^ north of Africa, as well as in 
the oU?l?is 4 iart 8 of the globe, are entirely 
unknown, a?W\k was impofiible it fhould 
be otherwife, in a region where the art of 
writing hath never penetrated. No tradition hath even been 
preferved, which might ferve as a bafis to conjedures well 
or ill founded. When the people of thefe regions are alked, 
why they have fuffered the remembrance of their fathcr^s 
adions to be buried in oblivion ? they anfwer, that it is of 
little confequence to be informed in what manner the dead 
have lived ; that the material thing is, that the living fhould 
be virtuous. So indifferent are they about the pall time, 
that they negled even to keep an account of their annual 
revolutions. This would be, fay they, to load one's memory 
with a ufelcfs calculation, fince it would not preferve us 
from death, and could not inform us how long we have to 
live. In fpeaking, therefore, of this part of the world, wx 
are obliged to count from the epochas of the arrival of the 
Europeans upon thefe fhores. We mull even confine our- 
fclves to the coafts, fincc no traveller of any credit hath ever 
penetrated into the inland parts of the country ; and fince 
our navigators have fcarce extended their inquiries beyond 
the harbours where they took in their cargoes. 

All their accounts affirm, that the known parts of this 
region are fubjed to an arbitrary government. Whether 
the defpotic fovereign afeend the throne by right of birth 
or by eledion, the people have no other law but his will. 

But what will feem extraordinary to the inhabitants of 
Europe, where the great number of hereditary monarchies 
obftruds the tranquillity of eledive governments and the 
profperity of all free -ftates, is, that in Africa, the countries 
which are the leafl liable to revolutions are thofe which 
have preferved the right of electing their chiefs. This is 
iifually an old man, whofe wifdom is generally known. 
The manner in which this choice is made is very Ample ; 
but it is only fuited to very fmall ftates. In three days 
time, the people, by mutual confent, meet at the houfe of 
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that citizen who appears to them the moft proper pcrfon 
to be their fovereign. If the fuffrages be divided, he who 
hath obtained the greateft number of them, names on the/ 
fiaurth day one of thofc who have had fewer voices thai/ 
Itrrafelf. Every freeman hath a right to vote. There aj|4 
-even fome tribes where the women enjoy this privilej;^(l<^ 

' Such is, excepting the hereditai^ kingdomsjjfjiBamin and 
Juda, the manner in which that little grouY^^tftates, that 
are to the north of the line, is formed. '"To the fouth we 
meet with Mayumba and CUingo, where chiefs are elected 
from among the miniltcrs of religion ; and with the empires 
of Loango and Congo, where the crown is perpetual in the 
male line, by the fenxale lide; that is, the elded fon of the 
king's eldeft After in^herits the throne when it becomes va¬ 
cant. Thefe people believe that a child is much more 
certainly the fon of hia mother than of the man whom (he 
,marrie3: they truft rather to the time of delivery, which 
they fee, than to that of conception, of which they are not 
'wkntfTcs. 

Thefe nations live in a total ignorance of that art fo re- 
.vered among us, under the name of politics. They do not, 
.however, ncglecft to obferve fome of its formalities. The 
cuftom of fending embaflies is familiar to them, whether 
to follcit aid againft a powerful enemy, or to requeft a me¬ 
diator in their differences, or to congratulate others upon 
their fucceftes, upon the birth of a child, or upon the fall¬ 
ing of a Ihovver after a great drought. The envoy muft 
never ftay longer^than a day at the place of his miffion ; 
.nor travel during the night in the ftaies of a foreign pnnee. 
.He is preceded by a drum, which announces from afar his 
dignity, and he is accompanied by five or fix friends. In 
thofe places where he ftops to refrefii himfelf, he is received 
with refped; but he cannot depart before the fun rifes, 
and without the ceremony of his hoft affembling fome per- 
JTona, to witnefs that no accident hath happened to him. 
In other refpe^ls, thefe people are ftrangers to any nego- 
dations that are in the leaft complicated. They never enter 
into any ftipulations for the paft nor for the future, but 
confine themfclves wholly to the prefent. Hence we may 
conclude, that thefe nations cannot have any regular or 
fetxled connedtions with the other parts of the globe. 
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Their fyft^m of war is as little com- Manner of mak^ 
plicated as that of their politics. None of ing nuar in Gui- 
thefe governments retain troops in pay. nea. 

Every freeman is by condition a foldier. 
yAIl take up arms to guard their frontiers, or to make ex- 
^^^ons in queft of booty. The officers are chofen by the 
foMiS«i>^nd the choice is confirmed by the prince. The 
army ma?5fK4te and mofi: frequently the hoftilities, which 
are begun in tnfe' morning, are terminated in the evening. 
At leaft, the incurfion never continues for any length of 
time ; for as they have no magazines, the want of fubfiftence 
obliges them to retire. It would prove a great misfortune 
to tnefe people if they were taught the art of keeping the 
field for a fortnight together. 

The defire of extending their territories is not the caufe 
of the difiurbances w’hich frequently throw thefe countries 
into confufion. An infult committed in a ceremony, a 
clandeftine or violent robbery, the rape of a daughter, thefe 
are the ordinary occafions of a war. The day after the 
battle, each fide redeems their refpeftive prifoners. They 
are exchanged for merchandize or for fiaves. No portion of 
the territority is ever ceded, the whole belongs to the com¬ 
munity, whofe chief fixes the extent which every perfon is 
to cultivate, in order to reap the fruits of it. 

This manner of terminating differences is not merely that 
of little ftates, whofe chiefs are too wife to afpire after en- 
iarging their dominions, and too much advanced in years 
not to be fond of peace. Great empires are obliged to 
conform to thefe principles with neighbours much weaker 
than themfelves. The fovereign hath never any (landing 
army ; and though he difpofes at pkafure of the lives of 
the governors of the provinces, he preferibes them no rules 
of adminiilration. Thefe are petty princes, who, for fear 
of being fufpeifted of ambition and punched with death, 
live in concord with the ele6live colonies which furround 
them. Unanimity between the more confiderable powers 
and the fmaller ftates, is preferved as much by the great 
authority the prince hath over his fubjedis, as by tlie im- 
poffibility there is of his exerting it at pleafure. He can 
only ftrike a fiugle blow, or caufe a fingle head to be cut 
off. He may, indeed, command that his lieutenant fhould 
be affaffinated, and the whole province will obey his orders; 
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but were he to command all the inhabitants of a province 
to be put to death, he would find no one ready to execute 
his orders; nor would he be able to excite any other pro¬ 
vince to take up arms againft that which difobeyed him. 
His power againft individuals is unlimited ; but he can 
very little againft the colledlive body. , ' 

Another reafon which prevents the fmall ftaU|^^i Jm‘be- 
ing endaved by the great ones, is, that thefp-fJeople annex 
no idea to the glory of conquefts. The^ only perfon who 
appears to have been animated with it, was a flave broker, 
who from his infancy had frequented the European vcffels, 
and who in his riper years had made a voyage to Portugal. 
Every thing he faw and heard fired his imagination, and 
taught him that a great name was frequently acquired by 
being the caufe of great calamities. At his return into his 
country, he felt liimfelf greatly humiliated at being obliged 
to obey people lefs enlightened than himfelf. His intrigues 
raifed him to the dignity of chief of the Acanis, and he 
prevailed on them to take up arms againft their neighbours. 
Nothing could oppofc his valour, and his dominion extended 
over more than an hundred leagues of coaft, of v.'hich Ana- 
mabou was the centre. At his death no one dared to fuc- 
ceed him : and all the fupports of Lis authority failing at 
once, every thing returned to its former fituation. 

Modes of <wor- The chriftian and mohammedan reli- 
Jhip ejlahlifbedin gions feem to have taken polTeflion of the 
Guinea, two extremities of that part of the weft 

of Africa which is frequented by the 
Europeans. The mufl'elmen of Barbary have carried their 
religious fyftem to the people of the Cape de Verd iflands, 
who have extended it llill further. In propt)rtion as thefe 
religious opinions have been diftant from their fouree, they 
have undergone fo great an alteration, that each kingdom, 
each village, each family, have maintained a different fyftem. 
Excepting circumcifion, which is univerfal, it would fcaicely 
be imagined that thefe people profefTed the fame worfhip. 
This religion does nut penetrate beyond the cape of Monte, 
the inhabitants of which have no communication with their 
neighbours. 

What the Arabs had done to the north of the line for 
the koran, the Portuguefe afterwards did to the fouth for 
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the gofpel. Towards the end of the fifteenth century, they 
eftablifhcd it from the country of Bengucia to Zara. A 
mode of worfhip, which offered fure and cafy means for the 
expiation of all crimes, was perfedlly agreeable to the tafle 
V'lf nations whofe religion did not afford them fuch com- 
foi<^ble profpedfs. If it was afterwards profcribed in feve- 
ral was owing to the exceffes of thofc who propa¬ 

gated it, wlriah drew upon it this difgrace. It hath even 
been totally di^oifed in the countries where it hath been 
preferved; a few trifling ceremonies are the only remains 
of it. 

The coafls which arc in the centre have preferved forae 
local fuperflitions, the origin of which muft be very ancient. 
They confifl in the w^orfhip of that innumerable multitude 
of divinities or fetiches, which every perfon makes after his 
own fancy, and for his own ufe; in the belief oj auguries, 
trials by fire and boiling w^ater, and in the power of Gris- 
Gris. There are fome fuperflitions more dangerous; I 
mean that blind confidence which they repofe in the priefts, 
w'ho are the minifters and promoters of them. The cor- 
refpondence which they are fuppofed to hold with the evil 
fpirit, makes them confidered as the arbiters of the barren- 
nefs and fertility of the country. On this account the firft 
fruits are always offered to them. All their other errors 
have a focial tendency, and confpire to render men more 
humane and peaceable. 

The country is generally ill peopled. Manners^cuflornsj 
Habitations arc feldom found anywhere and occupations of 
but near rivers, lakes, and fountains. In the people of 
thofe countries, men are induced to live Guinea. 
in a focial ftate, rather from the ties of 
confanguinity than from any reciprocal wants. Accordingly, 
fmall hamlets are found in the fame town, and fometimes 
in the fame village, which are fo many families, over which 
a patriarch prefides. 

There are no traces to be found in thefe fettlements of 
any great progrefs in civilization. The houfes are conftru£l- 
ed with branches of trees, or with rufhes faftened to flakes, 
which are driven far enough into the ground to refift the 
winds. Windows are feldom feen In them. The covering 
of the houfe confifls only of leaves, and, if they can be ob* 
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tained, of the leaves of the ptalin^trec, which are more pro^ 
per than others to bear the inclemency of the feafons. The 
huts of the capital, thofe even of the defpot, are fcarce 
diftingui/hed from the reft, except by their extent. Thefe J 
people are not prevented from forming other conftruflions/ 
by a want of the beft and the fineft wood, which thevjp^- 
fefs in abundance, nor of earth proper to make bg^^ks; but 
they have never had an idea that it was necdfctf^o take fo 
much trouble to lodge themfelves. ^ 

The furniture is conftftent with the dwelling. In the 
towns, in the country, in the habitation of the prince, as 
well as that of the meaneft: citizens, it confifts only of haf- 
kets, a few earthen pots, and fome utenfils made out of 
gourds. The only difference is, that the poor flecp upon 
mats, and the rich upon European carpets. 

Their fo^d is likewife the fame. Rice, caffava, maize, 
yams, or potatoes, according to the nature of the foil; 
wild fruits, palm-wine, game, and fift>, which all perfons 
get according to their inclination : fach is the food which 
they all live upon, the (laves not excepted. 

A girdle tied acrofs their loins, and which we call a pa^tie, 
is the only clothing of both fexes. Glafs heads, which arc 
brought to them, and fold very dear, compofe the ornaments 
of moft of the women, and of the few men who wifh to 
make themfelves remarkable. 

The arts are very trifling in thefe regions. None are 
known but thofe which are commonly found in a rifing 
lociety, and even thofe are in their infancy. The ingenuity 
of a carpenter confifts only in building huts. The black- 
imith hath no other tools than a fmall hammer and a wooden 
anvil, to work the iron which is fent from Europe. The 
potter makes fome clumfy veffels, and fome pipes of clay, 
without the afliftance of a mould. The pagnes are made 
only of a plant which grows naturally, and requires no pre¬ 
paration ; the length of it conftitutes the breadth of the 
piece. The weaver works it upon his lap, without either 
loom or ftiuttle, by palling the tram with his fingers between 
each of the threads of the chain, in the fame manner as our 
bafket-makers make their hurdles. The inhabitants of the 
country carrv fait to the moft diftant places; and feparate 
it from the lea water by means of a great fire. The (laves, 
and a fmall number of free men, arc employed in thefe fe- 
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dcntary labours; the reft live in a ftate of habitual indolence. 
If they /hould be roufed from this lethargy by fome caprice^ 
or by wcarifomenefs, it is only to go a-hunting or a^ftfliing. 
^hey never demean thcmfeivcs fo far as to cultivate the 
ground. Agriculture, confidered as the meaneft of occu* 
pations, is left to the women, to whom they allow no greater 
comlS^lii^arr the liberty of refting one day after three days 
of excemvc^^iguc. 

The people of have manners very fimilar to each 

other. Polygamy is authorifed throughout the whole ex¬ 
tent of this vaft region. It muft, however, be very uncom¬ 
monly pradifed, fincc all the free men, and moft of the 
Haves, find companions for themfelves. The young men 
eonfult nothing but their own inclination in their marriage ; 
hut their fitters muft have' the confent of their mothers. 
The marriage tie is generally refpefted ; nothing but adul¬ 
tery can diflblve it, and this is very uncommon. On the 
coaft of Angola only, the daughters of the chiefs of the 
ftate are allowed to choofc the hufband they like beft, even 
if he fhouJd be engaged; they may prevent him from tak¬ 
ing another wife; they may be divorced from him when he 
difpleafes them ; and may even caufe his head to be ftricken 
off if he be inconftant. Thefe princeffes, if they may be 
fo called, enjoy their privileges with a difdainful haughti- 
nefs, and a great deal of feverity, as if they meant to be 
revenged upon the unfortunate man who is under their 
authority, for the fpecies of ftavery to which their fex is 
condemned. 

Their fate is indeed deplorable. Befides being employed 
in the labours of the field, thehvomen are alfo obliged to 
attend to the domeftic employments. It refts upon them 
alone to provide for the fubfillence, and to fupply all the 
wants of their families. They never appear before their 
hufbands biit in a humiliating pofture ; they always wait 
upon him at table, and retire afterwards to feed upon what 
he either could not or would not eat. This ftate of labout 
and humiliation is not confined to the common people ; the 
women in the towns, the wives of the rich, of the great, 
and even of the fovereigns, are in the fame condition; they 
derive neither comfort nor prerogative from the rank or the 
opulence of their hufbands. 
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While they wafte in the fervice of their tyrants the fmall 
proportion of ftrength bellowed upon them by nature, thefe 
barbarians fpend their ufclefs days in a ftate of total inadion. 
AlTembled under thick foliages, they pafs their time in 
fmoking, Tinging, or dancing. The fame amufements arc 
repeated every day ; and their pleafurcs are never interrupted 
by difputes. A decency and propriety prevail ip^dfem, 
which could not reafonably be expedled fronv^'^eople fo 
little enlightened. 

Their difintereftedncfs is a no lefs furprifing circumllance. 
If we except the coafts, where the exanmle of our robberies 
hath made them robbers, a great indifference for riches is 
obferved in all parts. Even the wifell among them feldom 
think of the morrow; and accordingly, hofpitality is the 
virtue univerfally praftifed. The man who Ihould not divide 
the game or the nfh he had caught with his neighbours, his 
relations, and his friends, would draw upon himfelf the pub¬ 
lic contempt. With them, the reproach of avarice is be¬ 
yond any other. It is beftow'’ed upon the Europeans, who 
give nothing without a compenfation ; which induces thefe 
Africans to call them cJofe-JiJIed. 

Such is the general charad.er of the people of Guinea. 
It now remains to fpeak of the cuftoms which diftinguifh 
the inhabitants of one country from thofe of another. 

On the banks of the Niger, the women are generally 
handfome, if beauty may belaid to confift in fymmetry of 
proportion, and not in colour. Modell, affable, and faithful, 
an air of innocence appears in their looks, and their language 
is an indication of their baflifulnefs. The names of Zilia^ 
Calypfo, Fanny, Zama, w^hich feem to be names of volup- 
tuoufnefs, are pronounced with an inflc 6 lion of voice, of the 
foftnefs and fweetnefs of which our organs are not fufceptible. 
The men are of a proper fize, their Ikin is as black as ebo¬ 
ny, and their features and countenances pleafing. The 
habit of taming horfes, and hunting w^ild beads, gives 
them an air of dignity. They do not eafily put up with 
an affront; but the example of thofe animals they have 
reared, infpires them w'ith boundlefs gratitude for a mailer 
who treats them with indulgence. It is impoflible to find 
fervants more attentive, more fober, and w'ho have flronger 
attachments 5 but they do not make good hulbandmen j 
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bccaufe their body is not habituated to ftoop and bend to* 
wards the ground, in order to clear it. 

The complexion of the Africans degenerates towards the 
caft. The people of this climate are ftrong, but fhort. They 
have an air of ftrength, which is denerted by firm mufcles ; 
and the features of their faces arc fpread out, but have no 
expfefiion. The figures imprefied on their foreheads and 
on their cixeeks increafe their natural deformity. An un- 
grateful foil, "^'vvhich is not improvable by culture, hath 
forced them to have rccourfe to filhing, though the fea, 
which they can fcarce venture upon, on account of a bar 
that runs along the coaft, feema to divert them from it. 
Thus repulfed, as it were, by thefe two elements, they have 
fought for aid among adjacent nations more favoured by 
nature ; from whom they have derived their fubfiftence by 
felling them fait. A fpirit of traffic fiath been diffufed 
among them fince the arrival of the Europeans; becaufe 
ideas are unfolded in all men in proportion to the variety 
of objc£ls that are prefented to them; and becaufe more 
combinations are necefiary to barter a flavc for feveral forts 
of merchandize, than to Icll a bufhel of fait. Though they 
be well adapted to all employments where ftrength only is 
required, yet they are unfit for the internal duties of domeftic 
life. This condition of life is repugnant to their cuftoms, 
according to which they are paid feparately for every thing 
they do. And, indeed, the reciprocation of daily labour 
and daily recompenfe is, perhaps, one of the heft incentives 
to induftry among all men. The wives of thefe mercantile 
negroes have neither the amiablcnefs, modefty, diferetion, 
nor beauty, oit the women of the Niger, and they appear 
to have Icfs fenfibility. On comparing the two nations, it 
might, perhaps, be in^^gined, that the one confifted of the 
loweft clafs of people in a poliftied and civilized city, and 
that the other had enjoyed the advantages of fuperior edu¬ 
cation. Their language is a ftrong indication of their cha- 
radler. The accents of the one have an extreme fwcetnefs, 
thofe of the other are harfti and dry, like the foil they in¬ 
habit, Their vivacity, even in pleafurefl, refembles the furi¬ 
ous tranfports of anger. 

Beyond the river Volta, in Benin, and in the other coun¬ 
tries known under the general name of the Gold coaft, the 
people have a fmooth Ikin, and are of a dark black colour; 
FoL IF C 
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their teeth are beautiful; they are of a middling ftature, 
but well fhaped, and have a haughty countenance. Their 
faces, though agreeable enough, would be much more fo, 
if the women were not nfed to fear them, and the men to 
bum their foreheads. The bafis of their creed is a me- 
tcmpfychofis of a peculiar kind : they believe, that in \yhat- 
ever place they remove to, or wherever they -are tranfpdrted, 
they lhall return after their death, whether^caufed by the 
laws of nature, or by their own handy, to their native 
country. This conviction conftitutes their happinefs ; 
bccaufe they confider their country as the moft delightful 
abode in the univerfe. This pleafing error conduces to 
humanize them. Fm*eigners, who refide in this climate, 
are treated with refpeClful civility, from a perfuafion that 
they are come there to receive the recompenfe due to their 
good conduct. Thefe people have a difpofition to chcer- 
fulnefs not obfervable in the neighbouring nations; they 
,are inclined to labour, have principles of equity feldom 
altered by circumftanccs, and a great facility of adapting 
themfelves to foreign manners. They are tenacious of their 
commercial cuftoras, even when they are not advantageous 
to them. The method of trafficking with them was, for a 
long time, the fame that had been at firll praClifed among 
them. The hrft vcffel that arrived difpofed of its cargo 
before another was permitted to trade. Each had its turn. 
The commodities were fold at the fame fixed price to all. 
It is but very lately that the nation had refolved to avail 
itfelf of the fkdvantages it might derive from the competition 
bctvveen the European nations frequenting its ports. 

Tbe people fitpatcd between the line anfl Zara have all 
a great refemblance to each other. They are well made. 
Their bodies are lefs robutl than thtife of the inhabitants to 
the north of the equator; and though there be fome marks 
on their faces, none of thofe fears are to be perceived which 
are fo Ihocking at firft fight. Their feafts are accompanied 
with military Iports, which revive the idea of our ancient 
tournaments j with this difference, that in Europe they 
conftituted the exercifes of a warlike nation, whereas in 
Africa they are the amufements of a timid people^ The 
women are not admitted to thefe public diverfious. Affem- 
bled together in certain hbufes, they fpend their day in 
private; and no men are ever admitted into their fociety. 
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The pride of rank is the fliroDgeft pailion of thefe people, 
who are naturally peaceable. A certain degree of ceremony* 
obtains both at the court of princes and in private life. 
Upon the moft trivial occurrences, they haftcn to their 
iriends, either to congratulate them or to condole with them. 
A marriage occafions vlfiting for three months. The funeral 
obrcquica of a perfon of diftind^ton continue'fometimcs two 
years. Thofe who are related to him in any degree, carry 
inis remains through feveral provinces. The crowd gathers 
as they proceed, and no perfon departs till the corpfe is 
depofited in the tomb, with all the demonftrations of the 
deepeft forrow. So determined a tafte for ceremony hath 
proved favourable to fuperftition, and fuperftition hath pro¬ 
moted a fpirit of indolence. 

From Zara to the river of Coanza, the ancient cuftoms 
Hill remain ; but they are blended with a confufed mixture 
of European manners, which are not to be found elfewhere. 
It is probable that the Portuguefe, who have large fettlc- 
ments in this country, and who were defirous of introducing 
the chriftian religion among them, had a greater intercourfi 
with them than other nations, who having only fadlories to 
the north of the line, have been entirely engaged in carry- 
ing on their commerce. 

The reader need not be told, that all we have related 
concerning the people of Guinea, ought only to be applied 
to that clafs which, in all countries, ftamps the charad^er of 
a nation. The inferior orders and flaves are further removed 
from this refemblance, in proportion as they are debafed or 
degraded by their occupations or their condicionsi The 
mod difeerning inquirers have, however, imagined that the 
difference of conditions did not produce in this people va¬ 
rieties fo diftinguifhable as we hnd in the dates which arc 
fituated between the Elbe and the Tiber^ which exhibit 
nearly the fame extent of coaft as the didance between the 
Niger and the Coanza. The further men depart from na¬ 
ture, the Icfs mud they refemble one another. Nature is a 
llraight line, from which these are various ways of deviating. 
The counfels of nature arc fpeedy and tolerably uniform ; 
but the fuggedions arifing from tafte, from fancy, from 
caprice, from perfonal intereft, from circumftances, from 
paffions, from the accidental events of health or (icknefs, 
and even from dreams, are fo numerous and fo various, 

C ^ 
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that they arc not, neither can tliey ever be exhauHed. One 
violent man is fufficient to lead a thoufand more adray, 
from motives of condcfcenfion, flattery, or imitatiom If a 
woman of rank be dclirous of concealing fome natural dc- 
fe6l, fhe immediately contrives fomcthing for that purpofe. 
This is foon adopted by her companions, though they have 
not the fame reafon for it. Thus it is, that from one ec¬ 
centric circle to another, a fafhion is extended, and becomes 
national. • This inflance is fufficient to ejtplain an infinite 
number of fingularitics, which our fagacity would in vain 
be tortured in finding out the reafons of, in the wants, the 
pains, or plcafurcs, of mankind. The diverfity of civil and 
moral in dilutions, which often are neither more combined, 
nor lefs cafual, alfo necefiarily occafions a difference in the 
motal charader and in the natural cudoms of men, which 
is unknown to focieiies lefs comph'cated. Befides, nature 
being more powerful under the torrid than under the tem¬ 
perate zone, does not permit the influence of manners to 
exert itfelf fo drongly. Men in thefe countriea bear a 
greater fimilitude to one another, becaufe they owe every 
thing to nature, and very little to art. In Europe, an 
extenfivc and diverfifie4 comnjcrce, .vaiying and multiplying 
the enjoyments, the fortunes, and fcvcml conditions of men, 
adds likewife to the differences which the climate, the laws, 
and the common prejudices, have edabliflied among adivc 
and laborious nat;ions. 

Ancient Jlate §f Jn Guinea, trade hath never been able 

the trade oj to caufe a material alteration in the man- 
Guinea^ ners of its inhabitants. It formerly con¬ 

fided only of certain exchanj^es of fait 
V End dried fifh, which were cpnfumcd by the nations remote 
from the coad. Thefe gave in return duffs made of a kind 
, of thread, which was only a woody fubdance, clofely ad¬ 
hering to the inner fide of the bark of a tree peculiar to 
thefe climates. The air hardens it, and renders it fit for 
every kind of weaving. Bonnets, fcarfs, and aprons to ferve 
for girdles, are made of it, which vary in fhape according 
to the particular mode of each nation. The natural colour 
of the thread is a pale grey. The dew, which bleaches our 
flax, gives it a citron emour, which rich people prefer. The 
black dye, generally ufed among the people, is extrafted 
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from the bark of the tree of which this thread is made, by 
fimple infufion in water. 

The firft Europeans who frequented the weftern coalls 
of Africa fixed a price on wax, ivory, gum, and wood for 
dyings which, before that time, had been thought of little 
value. A fmall quantity of gold, which had been formerly 
carried off by caravans from tne ftates of Barbary, was like- 
wife given in exchange to their navigators. This gold came 
from the inland parts, and chiefly from Bambouk, an an- 
ftocratic ftatc, under the twelfth and thirteenth degrees of 
north latitude, and where each village was governed by a 
chief called farim. This rich metal is fa common in this 
country, that it is found almofl indiferiminately everywhere, 
merely by feraping the furface of the earth, which is clayifh, 
light, and mixed with fand. When the mine is very rich, 
it is digged only to the depth of a few feet, and never 
deeper; though it hath been obferved, that the lower it 
was digged, the more gold it afforded* The people are too 
indolent to purfuc a toil which conftantly becomes more 
fatiguing, and too ignorant to prevent the inconveniencies 
it would be attended with. Their negligence and their folly 
are fo extraordinary, that in wafhing the gold, in order ta 
feparate it from the earth, they onljr preferve the larger 
pieces; the light parts pafs away with the water, which 
flows down an inclined plain. 

The inhabitants of Bambouk do not work thefe mines 
^t all times, nor are they at L’berty to do it when they 
choofe. They are obliged to wait till private or public 
wants determine the farims to grant this permifiion. When 
it is proclaimed, all who are able to avail thcmfelves of this 
advantage meet at the appointed place. When their work 
is finifhed, a divifion is made. Half of the gold goes to the 
lord, and the remainder is equally diftributed among the 
labourers. Thofe who want gold at any other time than 
that of the general digging, fearch for it in the beds of the 
torrents, where it is very common. 

Several Europeans have endeavoured to penetrate into a 
region which contains fo many treafures. Two or three of 
them, who had fuccceded in approaching the coaft, were 
unmercifully repulfed. M. David, governor of the French 
in Senegal, in 1740 , thought of fending a prince of that 
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country, in order to lay wafte the borders of the Fcleme^ 
from whence Bambouk received all its proyifions. This 
unfortunate country was.upon the point of being dcflroycd,. 
in the mid ft of its piles of gold, when the author of this, 
calamity propofed to them, that he would fend them pro- 
vifions from Fort Galam, which was only at forty leagues 
diftance, if they would confent to receive him^ and permit 
his people to work the mines. Thefe conditions were ac¬ 
cepted, and the obfervance of them was again fworn to the 
author of the propofal, who went himfelf to thofe provinces 
four years after; but the treaty produced no effed. Only 
the remembrance of the hardllups that had been endured, 
and of thofe that had been apprehended, determined the 
people to cultivate a foil, which had produced, till then, 
nothing but metals, it feems that the gold hath been, 
abandoned, and that the attention of all men hath been 
turned to the Have trade. 

^he commerce The property which fomc men have 
(jf Guinea hatly acquired over others in Guinea, is of very 
been extended by higli antiquity. It is generally eftabliftied 
ihefahofjlaves, there, excepting in fome fmall diftridfs, 
where liberty hath, as it were, retired, 
and is flill maintained. No proprietor, however, hath a 
right to fell a man who is born in a ftate of fervitude. He 
can only difpofe of thofe (laves whom he gets either by war, 
in which every prifoner is a (lave unlefs exchanged, cr in 
li^u of compenfation for fome injury ; or if he hath received 
them as a teftimony of acknowledgment. This law, 
which feems to be made in favour of one who is born a 
flavc, to indulge him in the enjoyment of his^ family, and 
of his country, is yet ineffedlual, fince the Europeans have 
eftabliftied luxury on the coafts of Africa. It is every day 
eluded by concerted quarrels, which two proprietors mu¬ 
tually diffemble, in order to be reciprocally condemned, 
each in his turn, to a fine, which is paid in perfons born 
(laves, the difpofal of whom is allowed by the fandion of 
the fame law. 

Corruption, contrary to its ordinary progrefs, hath ad* 
\anccd from private perfons to pnncee. The procuring of 
flaves bath given frequent occafion to wars, as they are ev 
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cited in Europe, in order to obtain foldiers* The cuftom 
has been eftabliihcd of punifhing with flavery, not only^ 
thofe who have attempted the lives or properties of citizens, 
but thofe alfo who were incapable of paying their debts, 
and thofe who have violated conjugal faith. This punilh- 
ment, in procefs of time, has been inflidfcd for the moft 
trivial offences, after having been at firft referved only for 
the greatcft crimes. Prohibitions, even of things indifferent, 
have been conftantly multiplied, in order to increafe the 
revenues raifed from the fines, by increafing the number of 
offences. Injufticc hath known no bounds or reflraints. At 
a great diflance from the coaft there are chiefs, who give 
orders for every thing they meet with in the villages around 
them to be carried off. The children are thrown into facks; 
the men and women are gagged to ftifle their cries. If the 
ravagera fhould be ftopped by a fuperior force, they are' 
condu^fed before the prince, who always difowns the com- 
million he hath given, and, under pretence of doing 
juffice, inffantly fella his ageata to the fhips he hath treated 
with. 

Notwithftanding thefe infamous arts, the people of the 
coaft have found it impoflible to fupply the demands of the 
merchants. They have experienced wliat every nation muft, > 
that can trade only with its fpecies. Slaves are to the 
commerce of the Europeans in Africa, what gold is in the 
ccmmcrcc we carry on in the New World.. The heads of 
the negroes reprefcnt the fpccie of llie Hate of Guinea* 
Every day this fpecie is carried off, and nothing is left 
them but articles of confumption.. Their capital gradually 
vanifhes, becaufe it cannot be renewed, by reafon of the 
fpeedy confumptions. Thus the trade for blacks would 
long lince have been entirely loft, if the inhabitants of the 
coafts had not imparted their luxury to the people of the 
inland countries, from 'w^hence they now draw the greateft 
part of the (laves that are put into our hands. Tims, the 
trade of the Europeans, by gradual advances, hath almofi 
exhaufted the only vendible commodities of this nation. 

In the fpace of twenty years this circumftance hath raifed 
the price of (laves almoft to four times above the former 
coft. The reafon is this : the flaves are chiefly paid for in 
merchandize from the Eaft Indies, which hath doubled iu 
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value in Europe. A double quantity of thcfc goods muft 
be given in Africa. Thus the colonics of America, where 
the falc for blacks is concluded, arc obliged to fupport 
thefe fcvcral augmentations, and confequently to pay four 
times more than they formerly did. 

Notwithftanding this, the diftant proprietor who fells his 
Have, receives a left quantity of merchandize than the per- 
fon received fifty years ago, who fold his (lave in the 
neighbourhood of the coart. The profits intercepted by 
pamng through different hands, the expences of tranfport, 
the imports, lometiines of three per cent, that muft be paid 
to thofe princes through whofe territories they pafs, fink 
the difference betwixt the fum which the firit proprietor 
receives, and that whi<jh the European trader pays. Thefe 
expences continually increafe on account of the great dif- 
tances of the places where there are ftill flaves to be fold. 
The farther off the firft fale is, the greater will be the dif¬ 
ficulties attending the journey. They will become fuch, 
that of the fum which the European merchant will be able 
to pay, there will remain fo little to offer to the firft feller, 
that he will rather choofe to keep his flave. All trade of 
this kind will then be at an end. In order, therefore, to 
fupport it effecflually, our traders muft furnifh at an exor¬ 
bitant price, and fell in proportion to the colonies; which, 
on their part, not being able to difpofc of their produce 
but at a very advanced price, will no longer find a cotl- 
fumption for it. But till that time comes, which is, per¬ 
haps, not fo diftant as the colonifts may imagine, they will, 
without the Icaft remorfe, continue to make the lives and 
labours of the negroes fubfervient to their interefts. They 
will find navigators who will hazard the purchafing of them, 
and thefe will meet with tyrants who will fell them. 

Slave merchants colledl themfelves into companies, and 
forming a fpecies of caravans, in the fpace of two or three 
hundred leagues they condu£l fcveral files of thirty or forty 
Haves, all laden with water or corn, which are neceffary to 
their fubfiltence in thofe barren deferts through which they 
pafs. The manner of fecuring them without much incom¬ 
moding their march, is ingenioufly contrived. A fork of 
wood, from eight to nine feet long, is put round the neck 
of each Have. A pin of iron, rivetted, fecures the fork at 
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the back part in fuch a manner that the head cannot dif- 
engagc itlelf. The handle of the fork, the wood of which 
As very heavy, falls before, and fo embatralTes the perfon 
who is tied to it, that though he hath his arms and legs at 
liberty, he can neither walk, nor lift up the fork, ^hen 
they get ready for their march, they range the flaves on the 
fame Tine, and fupport and tie the extremity of each fork 
on the (houldcr of the foremoft /lave, and proceed in this 
manner from one to another, till they come to the firft, the 
extremity of whofe fork is carried by one of the guides. 
Few reftraints are impofed that are not felt by the perfons 
who impofe them. In order that thefe traders may enjoy 
the refreihment of fleep without uneafinefs, they tie the 
arms of every flave to the tail of the fork which he carries. 
In this condition he can neither run away, nor make any 
attempt to recover his liberty. Thefe precautions have 
been found indifpenfable, becaufe if the flave can but break 
his chain, he becomes free. The public faith, which fccures 
to the proprietor the pofTefiion of his flave, and which at 
ail times delivers him up into his hands, is filent with regard 
to a flave and a trader who exercifes the mofl contemptible 
of all profeflions. ^ 

Reader, while thou art peruhng this horrid account, ia 
not thy foul filled with the fame indignation as I experience 
in writing it ? Dofl thou not, in imagination, rufh with 
fury upon thofe infamous conductors ? Dofl thou not break 
thofc forks with which thefe unfortunate people are con¬ 
fined ? and dofl thou not reftorc them to their liberty ? 

Great numbers of flaves arrive together, cfpecially when 
they come from diftant countries. This arrangement is 
neceflary, in order to diminifh the expence which Is un¬ 
avoidable in conducting them. The interval between one 
Jpurney and another, which by this fyflem of economy is 
already made too diflant, may become ftill greater by par-, 
ticular circumflances. The molt ufual are the rains, wnich 
caufe, the rivers to overflow, and put a flop to this trade. 
The feafon mofl favourable for travelling in the interior 
parts of Africa, is from February to September; and It is 
from September to March that the return of thefe flave 
traders produces the greatcfl plenty of this traffic on the 
coafls. 
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Account of the The trade of the Europeans fa carried 
coajis *where' on to the fouth and north of the line. 
foreign na'viga* The firft coaft begins at Cape Blanco: 
tors land iff very near this arc Arguin and Portcndic. 

fearch of Jla^oes. The Portuguefe difcovered them in i444-» 
and fettled there the next ycai^. They* 
were deprived of them in 1638 by the Dutch, who, in^ their 
turn, ceded them to the Englifh in 1666, from whom they, 
recovered them fome months after. Lewis XIV again 
drove them away in the beginning of 1678^, and contented 
himfclf with having the works deilroyed. 

At this period, Frederic William, that great eledor of 
Brandenburg, was meditating upon the means of improving 
his dominions, which till then had been incefiantly ruined 
by wars, which were fcldom interrupted. Some iDutch 
merchants, difeontented with the monopoly which exclud¬ 
ed them from the weltern parts of Africa, pcrfiiaded him- 
to build forts in this immeufe diftri6\, and to have flaves^ 
purchafed there, which would be fold to advantage in the 
New World. This feheme was thought to be iilcful, and 
the company formed to carry it on obtained, in i6J^2, three 
fettlementfl on the Gold coaft, and one in the illand oh 
Arguin three years afterwards. 'Fins new body was fuc- 
ceffively ruined by the oppofitions of the rival nations, by 
the unfaithfulnefs or the inexperience of its agents, and by 
the depredations of the pirates. As nothing but the name 
of them was remaining, the king pf Pruflia fold, in 1717, 
to the' Dutch company, pofleffions wlpch had been long^ 
ufelefs to him. Thefc republicans had not yet taken pot- 
feflion of Arguin, when it was again attacked in 1721, and 
taken, by the orders of the court of Verfailles, who had 
been maintained in that conqueft by the treaty of Nimegueii. 
The Dutch foon after planted their flag there, but were 
obliged to take it down again in 1724. 

From that period to 1763, France remained in quiet 
polTeflion of thefe forts. The Britifh miniftry, who had 
required the facrifice of the Niger, infifted, befides, that 
they fhould be dependent upon it. This pretenfion does 
not appear to us to be well founded, ft is only neceflary 
to fee the grants made to the focieties which have fucccl- 
■fively exercifed the monopoly in Senegal^ to be convinced 
that Arguin and Portendic were never comprehended in 
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tlieiV charter. England, however, doth not permit the 
French, nor other navigators, to approach thefe latitudes j 
even its own fubjedls go there no more, fince thofe precious 
gums, from which they have acquired fome importance, 
have been conveyed by the Niger. 

This river, which is more commonly called Senegal, is 
very confiderable, is reckoned by fome geographers to have 
more than eight huirdred leagues of extent. It hath been 
proved, that from June to Novenaber, it is navigable 
througljout a fpace of three hundred and twenty leagues. 
The bar which runs acrofs the mouth of thfe,ijiver prohibits 
the entrance of it to all /hips which dra^ i*>ote than eight 
or nine feet of water. The other /hips are obliged to call 
anchor very near this fpot, in an exceeding good bottom. 
I’heir cargoes arc brought to them in light ve/Tcls from 
Fort St. Liewis, which is built in a fmall i/land near the fea. 
They confill: only of the gums which have been collcdled 
during the year, and of tw^elve or fifteen hundred /laves. 
The gum% are fent from the left /bore,' mid the /laves from 
the right, which is the only one that can be faid to be 
peopled, fince the tyrants of Morocco have extended their 
ferocious fway to thefe regions. 

Since the peace of 1763 hath a/Tured to Great Britain 
the poflefTion of Senegal, the conqqeft of which was made 
by its n^vy during the courfe qf the war, the French are 
confined to the coafl which begins at Cape Blauco, and 
terminates at the river Gambia. Although they have not 
been difturbed in the claim they have to the right of an 
exclufive trade through that immenfe fpace, yet they have 
fcarcely received annually from their fadlories of Zoal, 
Portudal, and Albreda, three or four hundred flaves. 
Goree, which is only, a league dittant from the continent, 
and which is no more than four hundred toifes in length, 
and one hundred in breadth, is the chief of thefo* wretched 
fcttlements. During the hollilitiea begun in 1756, this 
ifland, which hath a good harbour, and which may be cafi« 
ly defended, fell into the hands of the Engli/h ; but the 
fubfequent'treaties reflored it to its ancient mafters. 

Till the year 1772, this country had been open to all the 
traders of the nation. At this period, a re/llels and turbu¬ 
lent man perfuaded fome credulous citizens, that it would 
be an eafy matter to get to Bambouk, and to other mines 
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of eq^ial wealth. An ignorant adminiilratlon encouraged 
the illuhon, by granting an exdufive privilege; and consi¬ 
derable Aims were expended in purfuit of this chimerical 
profpe^l. The diredion of this monopoly, two years after, 
pafled into the hands of more prudent men, who confined 
themfelves to the purchafe of the (laves that are to be 
brouglit to Cayenne, where the company have obtained an 
immenfe territory. 

The river Gambia would be navigable for the fpace of 
two hundred leagues for vcffcls of a confiderable fize ; but 
they all (lop at the diftance of eight or ten leagues from 
the mouth of that river at Fort James. This fettlemcnt, 
which hath been conquered, ranfomed, and pillaged, feven 
or eight tim^s in the courfe of a century, is fituatcd in an 
ifland, which is not a mile in circumference. The Englifh 
trade annually there for three thoufand (laves, which come 
moftly, as at Senegal, from very diflant and inland coun¬ 
tries. 

The ten Cape de Verd idands, at no great diftance from 
the (bores, and of which Sant Yago is the principal, were 
difeovered by the Portuguefe about the year 1449. 
fmall archipelago, which, though much divided, hilly, and 
not well watered, would be able to fumifh all the produc¬ 
tions of the New World, fcarce fupplies fufficient fubfiftcnce 
to the few negroes, moll of them free, who hayf^efcaped 
from a fyftem of tyranny continued for four centuries. The 
weight of the fetters which opprefs them was rendered dill 
more burdenfome, when they were put under the power of 
a company which had the exdufive right both of fupplying 
all their wants, and of purchafing the commodities they had 
to fell. Accordingly, the exports of that foil, though of 
tplerable txtent, were reduced for Europe to the plant 
known by the name of perella, which is made ufe of in 
dying fearfet; to a few oxen and mules for America, and 
for that part of Africa which is fubjed to the court of 
Li (bon ; to a fmall quantity of fugar, and to fcveral pagnes 
of cotton. The fate of this unfortunate country was not 
to be altered. No one could appeal in its favour, while, 
from the general to the foldier, from the bilhop to the cu¬ 
rate, every man was in the pay of the company, which was 
at length abolilhed. 
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Several Portuguefe, who had gone to the Cape de Verd 
iflands, foon arrived upon the banks of the river of Cafa- 
mane and Cacheo, and upon the largeft of the Biffagos 
iflands. Their defcendants degenerated fo much in procefs 
of time, that they fcarce differed from the natives. They 
have always preferved, however, the ambition of confidering 
themfelves as fovereigns of the country, where they had 
built three villages and two fmall forts. The rival nations 
have paid very little refpedi to this pretenfion, and have 
difeontinued to trade in competition with the vcffcls arrived 
from the Cape de Verd iflands, from the Brazils, and from 
Lifbon. 

Serre-Leone is not under the Britifh dominion, although 
the fubjedls of that power have concentrated almofl all the 
commercial tranfaeflions in two private fadories, very an¬ 
ciently eftabliflied. Exclufive of the wax, ivory and gold, 
which are found there, they receive annually four or five 
ihoufand flaves either from this or from the neighbouring 
rivers. 

Next to this mart we meet with the Grain coafi, and 
the Ivory coafl, which occupy the fpace of one hundred 
and fifty leagues. Rice, ivory, and flaves, are purchafed 
there. The navigators, form temporary fadories upon fome 
of thefe coafts, moil frequently wait at anchor till the blacks 
come of their own accord, upon their canoes, to propofe 
the things they mean to barter. It is faid, that this cuftom 
hath been eftabliflied, fincc repeated ads of fcrocioufnefs 
have evinced the danger of difembarking. 

The Englifh fince formed a fettlement at the Cape of 
Apolonia, where the flave trade is confiderable; but they 
have not yet obtained an exclufive commerce, which they 
wifhed for, and which, perhaps, they flattered themfelves 
they fhould obtain. 

After Cape Apolonia begins the Gold coail, which ter¬ 
minates at the river Volta. It is one hundred and thirty 
leagues in extent. As the country is divided into a great 
many fmall dates, and as the inhabitants are the mod robufl 
men of Guinea, the fadories of the commercial nations of 
Europe have been exceedingly multiplied here. Five of 
them belong to the Danes; twdvc or thirteen, of which 
St. George dc la Mina is the capital, belong to the Dutch ; 
and the Englifh have conquered, or formed, nine or ten of 
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them, the chief of which is Cape Corfo. The French, who 
faw them(elve8, with regret, excluded from a region abound¬ 
ing in flaves, attempted, in 1749, to appropriate Anamabou 
to themfelves. They were fortifying themfelves in- it, with 
the confcnt of the natives of the country, when their work¬ 
men were driven away by the cannon of the (hips of Great 
Britain. An able menchant, who was theh at Liondon, upon 
the news of this outrage, exprefled his aftonifhmeht at a- 
condu£l fo imprudent. 6Vr, faid a minifter to him, who was 
in great favour with this enlightened people, if we were fo 
he juji to the French^ we Jhould not emjl thirty years longer. 
At this period the Engliih formed a firm eftablifhment at. 
Anamabou, and finee that time they have never fuffered any 
competitor in this important market. 

At the dillance of eight leagues from the river Volta is 
Kcla, which abounds in articles of fubfiitence. There it is 
that the navigators go to fupply themfelves with provilions ; 
and from thence it is that they fend their canoes, or boats,, 
in fearch of proper places to eftablifh their trade in. 

The little Popo often attraifls them. The Englifii and 
the French frequent this latitude; but the Portuguefe re-, 
fort there in ftill greater numbers, for the following reafon ; 

The people who formerly held the fway in Africa, were 
reduced, in procefs of time, to fuch a Rate of weaknefs, 
that, in order to preferye the liberty of trading on the Gold 
coaft,. they agreed to pay the tenth of their cargoes tuthe 
Dutch. This fhameful tribute, which hath always been paid 
regularly, was fo difadvantageous to the privateers of Bahia 
and of Fernambucca, the only ones that frequent that coaft, 
that they agreed among themfelves, that no more than one 
veffel of each of thefe two provinces ftiould ever be in any 
port. The reft remain at little Popo, till their turn for 
trading comes about. 

Juida, at fourteen leagues diftance from the little Popo, 
is famous for the number and the quality of the flaves which 
come from thence. It is openj only to the Englifti, the 
French, and the Portuguefe. Each of thefe nations hath 
a fort there, built in tlte ifland of Gregoi, two miles from 
the (hore. The chiefs of thefe fadiories undertake, every, 
year, a journey of thirty leagues,^ in order to carry to the 
fovercigii of the country prcicnts, which he receives, and 
requires as an homage. 
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At the diftance of eight leagues from Juida, is Epee i 
where there are fometimes a great many flaves, but moft 
commonly none. Accordingly, this harbour is frequently' 
void of (hips. 

A little beyond this is Porto Novo. The trade, which in 
other places is fettled on the fea-coaft, is carried on herein 
the inland parts, at feven leagues from the fhore. This 
inconvenience made it languid for a long time, but it is now 
very confiderable. The paffion for the tobacco of Brazil, 
which is dill more prevailing at this place than m any other 
part of the coail, gives a confiderable fuperiority to the 
Portuguefc. The Englifh and French are obliged to form 
their cargoes from the refufe of theirs. 

Badagry is only at threc leagues diilance from PortoNoVo. 
A great many flaves are brought there. At the time when 
all nations were admitted, the navigators could only make 
their purchafes, and difpofe of their cargoes, one after the 
other; but flnee the Englifti and the Dutch are fecluded, 
the French and the Portuguefe are allowed to trade in 
competition, becaufe their merchandizes are veiy dliFercnt, 
This is the part of the coaft the moft frequented by French 
privateers* 

Ahoni, which is feparated from Badagry by an interval 
of fourteen or fifteen leagues, is fituated in the iflands of 
Curamo, in a difficult, marftry, and unhealthy port. This 
mart is principally, almoft exclufively indeed, frequented by 
the Englifti, who come there in large Hoops, and carry on 
their trade between the iflands and the neighbouring conti¬ 
nent. 

From the river Volta to this archipelago, the coaft is in- 
acceflible. A fand bank, againft which the waves of the fea 
break with great violence, obliges the navigators, who are 
attracted to thefe latitudes by the hopes of gain, to make 
ufe of Indian boats, and of the natives of the country, to 
landthcir cargoes, and to bring back the goods they receive 
in exchange. Their veflels are fafely anchored upon an 
exceeding good bottom, at the diftance of three or four 
leagues from the coaft. 

The river of Benin, which abounds in ivory and in flaves, 
receives feme fliips. Its trade is fallen almoft entirely into 
the hands of the Englifh. The French and the Dutch 
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have been diigutlcd with the charad^er of the natives, who 
are indeed lels favage than thofe of the neighbouring coun* 
tries, but fo extremely capricious, that it is never known 
what kind of merchandize they will choofe to accept in ex¬ 
change. 

After Cape Formofa, are the Old and the New Calbary. 
The coaft is low, under water for fix months in the year, 
and very unwholefome. All the water is tainted; (hipwrecks 
are frequent there, and whole crews are fometimes the vic¬ 
tims of the intemperance of the climate. Thefc various 
calamities have not been able to prevent the navigators of 
Great Britain from frequenting thefe dangerous latitudes. 
They purchafe there, every year, feven or eight thoufand. 
blacks, but at a very low price. The French, who formerly 
feldom reforted to thefe marts, now begin to land there in 
greater numbers. The /hips, which draw above twelve feet 
water, are obliged to cail anchor near the i/land of Fanis,, 
where the chief of thefe barbarous countnes re/ides, ancL 
where he hath drawn a con/iderable trade.. 

Trade is much more brilk on the Gabon. This is a large, 
river, which waters an immenfe plain, and which, together 
with feveral other lefs confiderable rivers, forms a multitude^ 
of i/lands, more or lefs extenfive, which arc each of them 
governed by a feparate chief. There is fcarce any country, 
more plentiful, more funk under water, or more, unwhole¬ 
fome. The French, more volatile than enterpri/ing, feldom. 
go there, notwith/landing their wants.. The Fortuguefe of 
Princes and St. Thomas i/lands fend only a few /loops. 
The Dutch export from thence ivory, wax, and woods for. 
dying. The Engli/h buy up almoit all the /laves which 
the petty nations, that are perpetually intent upon each, 
other’s de/lru< 5 lion, make of the prlConers taken on both 
iides, in the wars carried on between them. . There is no. 
confiderable ftaple where the exchanges are made. The. 
Europeans are obliged to penetrate, with their boats, to 
the extent of fifty or fixty leagues, in thefe infedious mo- 
ra/Tes. This cuilom prolongs the trade exce/Tively, it is 
de/lru6live to an infinite number of failors, and occafions 
fome murders. Thefe calamities would ccafe, if a general 
mart were eftabli/hed in Farrot i/land, fituated at the dif- 
tance of ten leagues from the mouth of the Gabon, and 
where /hips of a tolerable fizc can land. The Erigliih 
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attempted it, undoubtedly with a view of fortifying them* 
felvcs there, and in hopes of obtaining an cxclufive trade. 
Their agent was murdered in 17^, and matters have re¬ 
mained as they were before. 

It miift be obferved, that the (laves which come from 
Benin, from Calbary, and from Gabon, are very inferior to 
thofe which are bought clfewhere. They arc therefore fold 
as much as pofHblc to the foreign colonies by the ]Engli(h, 
who frequent thefe indifferent markets more than any 
other nation. Such is the date of things to the north of 
the line- 

On the fouth, the markets arc much Icfs numerous, but 
generally more confiderable. The firft that prefents itfelf, 
after Cape de Lopo, is Mayumba. Till the (hips arrive at 
this harbour, the fea is too rough to admit approaching the 
land. A bay, which is two leagues over at its mouth, and 
one league in depth, affords a fafe afylum to the veffels that 
are impeded by thi calms and the currents, which are fre- 

f uent in thofe latitudes. The landing is cafy near a river. 

t may be imagined, that the deferts of a climate, too full 
of morafles, hath been the only rcafon that hath kept the 
Europeans, and confcquently tlic Africans, away. If from 
time to time a few captives are fold there, they arc pur- 
chafed by the Englifh and by the Dutch, who go there 
regularly to take in cargoes of a kind of rtd wood, that is 
employed in dying. 

At Cape Segundo is found another bay, which is very 
healthy, more fpacious, and more commodious, than even 
that of Mayumba, and in which water and wood may be 
obtained with eafe and fccurity. All thefe advantages muft 
undoubtedly have drawn a confiderable trade there, if the 
time and the expenccs which are requilxte to reach to the 
extremity of a long (lip of land, had not difgufted the (lave 
merchants of it. 

They have preferred Loango, where they anchor at eight 
or nine toifes diftance from the river, ki three or four fa¬ 
thom water, upon a muddy bottom. Such is the agitation 
of the fea, that it is impomble to land on the coaft, except 
upon Indian boats. The European fadories arc at a league's 
diftance from the town, upon an eminence, which is cop- 
(idered as very unwholelome. This is the rcafon why, 
not with (landing the blacks arc cheaper there than any 
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where elfe, and the natives are lefa difficult about th« qua* 
lity of the merchandize, yet the navigators feldom land at 
Lioango, except when the competition is too great in the 
other pons. 

At Molembo, the vefTels arc obliged to dop at one 
league’s diflance from the fhore; and the boats, in order 
to land, muft clear a bar that is rather dangerous. The 
tranfadions are carried on upon a very agreeable mountain, 
but very difficult of aecefs. The flaves are here in greater 
number, and of fuperior quality to thofe upon the relt of 
the coad. 

The bay of Gabinda is fafe and commodious. The fca 
is fmooth enough to admit of refitting the velTcls in cafe of 
necefiity. Anchor is call at theToot of the houfes, and the 
bufinefs is tranfa£fed at the diftance of one hundred and 
fifty paces from the ihore. 

It liath long been faid, and it cannot be too often re¬ 
peated, that the climate is exceedingly deftrudfive in thefe 
three ports, and efpecially at Loango.. Let us endeavour 
tb find out the reafons of this calamity, and let us fee whe¬ 
ther it may not be remedied. 

The grafs which grows on the coaft is almoft always four 
or five feet high, and receives abundant dews during the 
night. The Europeans who crofs thefe fields in the morn¬ 
ing are feized with violent, and frequently fatal, colics, iin- 
lels the natural heat of the inteftines, vrhich are probably 
chilled by the iinpreffion of this dew, be reftored without 
delay by brandy. Would not this danger be avoided, by 
keeping away from this grafs till the fuu (hould have difli- 
pated the kind of venom that had fallen upon it? 

The fea is unwholefome in thefe latitudes. Its waves,- 
of a yellowifii caft, and which are covered with whales 
blubber, mufi obitru6t the pores of the fkin in thofe who 
bathe in it, and check their perfpiration. This is probably 
the caufe of the burning fevers which carry off fuch a pro¬ 
digious number of failors. In order to prevent thefe de- 
ilruAive maladies, it would perhaps be fuflicient to employ 
the natives of the country in all the fervices that cannot be 
done without entering into the water. 

In that country, the days are exceffively hot, the nights 
damp and cold, which is a dangerous alternative. The 
incouvenienees of it might be avoided by lighting fires in. 
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the bed chambers. This precaution would make the two 
extremes lefs fcnfible, and would produce the necelTary de¬ 
gree of temperature for a man who is afleep, and who can¬ 
not put on additional coverings in proportion as the cold 
of the night incrcafes. 

Ina6lion and wearifomcnefs are fatal to the crews of fhips 
that are commonly detained four or five months on the 
coaft. This double inconvenience woul4 he removed, if a 
third of them were conflantly employed alternately on 
land, in thofe trifling labours which are improperly thrown 
upon the negroes, and which would occupy without fati¬ 
guing them. 

‘ It will perhaps be faid, that we are for ever attending to 
the prefervation of man. But what objedl is there which 
ought more ferioufly to engage our thoughts ? Is it gold, 
or filver, or precious floncs I Some perfon of an atrocious 
difpofition might imagine it. Should he dare to avow fuch 
a fentiment in my prefence, I would fay to him, I know 
not who thou art; but nature had formed thee to be a 
defpot, a conqueror, or an executioner ; for fhe hath divefted 
thee of all kind of benevolence towards thy fellow creature. 
If we fhould happen to miftake with regard to the means 
we propofe for their prefervation, we fliall be happy to find 
them cenfured, and to have fome more effectual means fug- 
gefled. 

Our confidence, however, in the advice we have juft been 
giving, is the more confirmed, as it is founded upon expe¬ 
riments made by one of the moft intelligent feamen we have 
ever known. This able man loft only one failor during a 
twelvemonth’s ftay at Loango itfelf; and even that failor 
had infringed the orders that were given, 

A very lingular cuftom is generally obferved in the coun¬ 
try of Angola ; and the people are equally ignorant of ita. 
origin and of its tendency. The kings of thofe provinces 
are not allowed to have in their poftefTion, nor even to touch, 
any European goods, except metals, arms, and carved wood 
or ivory. It is probable that fome of their predecefTors have 
fubmitted to this felf-denial, in order to diminilh the inor¬ 
dinate defire of their fubjeifts for foreign merchandize. If 
this was the motive of that inftitution, the fuccefs hath not 
anfwered the expedation. The loweft clafTes of men intoxi¬ 
cate themfelves with our liquors whenever they have the: 
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means of purchafing of them; and the wealthy, the great, 
and even the minifters, generally clothe themfelves with our 
linens and our fluffs. They take care only to quit thefc 
dreffes when they go to court, where it is not allowed to 
diWay a luxury prohibited to the defpot alone. 

There is no other landing place from the lafl port we 
have mentioned till we come to the Zaire. The river Am- 
bris is at no great^iftance from this; it receives a few fmall 
veflela fent from Europe itfelf. More confiderable fhips, 
which arrive at Loaiigo, at Molcmbo, and at Gabinda, 
likewife fend fome boats there occafionally to trade for ne¬ 
groes, and to fhorten their flay on the coaft ; but the tra¬ 
ders who are fettled there do not always allow this compe¬ 
tition. 

Thcfe difficulties are not to be apprehended at Moffula, 
where no fliips can enter. Tlie Englifh, the French, and 
the Dutch, who cariy on their trade in the moft important 
harbours, fend their floops freely there, which feldom return 
without a few (laves, purchafed at a more reafonable price 
than in the larger markets. 

After Moffula, the Portuguefe poffeffions begin, which 
extend along the coaft from the eighth to the eighteenth 
degree of fouth latitude, and fometimes as far as a hundred 
leagues in the inland parts. I'his great (pace is divided 
into many provinces, the feveral diftridls of which are go¬ 
verned by chiefs, who are all tributary to Lllbon. Seven 
or eight feeble corps, of ten or twelve foldicrs each, are 
fufficient to keep thefe people in fubjedlion. Thefe negroes 
are fuppofed to be free, but the flighteft mifdemeanour 
plunges them into fervitude. Plentiful mines of iron, fupe- 
rior in quality to any that has been found in any other part 
of the globe, have been difeovered a few years lince in the 
mldft of thefe fgrefts, in a place which hath been called the 
New Oeiras. 'H’hc count de Souza, at that time governor 
of this diilrid, and at prefent ambaffador at the court of 
Spain, caufed them to be worked; but they have been for- 
faken fince the mother country hath paffed from the yoke 
of tyranny under that of fuperftition. This adlive com¬ 
mandant likewife extended the frontiers of the empire un¬ 
der his command. His ambition vvas, to reach as far as the 
fich mines of Mouomopata, and to pave the^ay for his 
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fucceffors to purfue their conqucfts as far as the territory 
which his nation is in poffeflion of in the Mozambique. 

Wc leave it to others to judge of the poflibility or the 
fanelfulncfs, the inutility or the importance, of this com¬ 
munication. We will only obferve, that the firft Portu- 
guefe fcttlement, near the ocean is Bamba, the chief bufi- 
nefs of which confifts in fumifhing the woods which may 
be wanted at St. Paul de Loanda. « 

This capital of the Portuguefe fettleraents in Africa hath 
a tolerably good harbour. It is formed by a fandy ifland, 
and protcAeid at its entrance, which is very narrow, by re¬ 
gular fortifications, and defended by sl garrifon, which 
would be fufficient, did it not confift of officers and foldiers, 
moft of whom arc branded by the Jaws, or are at lead exiles. 
The population of the town confifts of feven or eight hun¬ 
dred white men, and of about three thoufand negroes, or 
fr^c mulattocs. 

St. Philip de Bcngucla, which belongs to the fame na¬ 
tion hath but one harbour, where the fea is often very 
rough. The town, much lefs confiderable than St. Paul, 
is covered by an indifferent fort, which wbuld eafily be re¬ 
duced to affies by the guns of the Ihips. No very obfti- 
natc rcfiftance would be made by two or three hundred 
Africans who guard, and who, even at St. Pauls, are moft 
of them diftributed in polls, at fome diftance from one 
another. 

At ten leagues beyond St‘ Philips, wc find another 
Portuguefe fettlement, where numerous flocks arc bred, and 
where the fait is gathered that is neceffary for the people 
fubjed to that crown. The fettlements and trade of the 
Europeans do not extend upon the weftem coaft of Africa. 

The Portuguefe veffels which frequent thefe latitudes all 
repair to St. Pauls or to St. Philips. They purchafe a 
greater number of flaves in the firft of thefc markets, and in 
the latter, (laves that are more robuft. Thefc (hips arc not 
in general difpatched from the mother-country, hut from 
thg Brazils, and almoft folely from Rio de Janeiro. As the 
Portuguefe have an excliifive privilege, they pay lefs for 
thefe unfortunate blacks than they are fold for anywhere 
elfc. It is with tobacco, and with cowries, which tney get 
upon the fpot itfelf, as well as the tobacco, that they pay 
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upon the Gold coaft ; and upon the coaft of Angola they 
^ive m exchange fome tobacco, rums, and coarfe linens. 

In what number^ In the early times, after the difco- 
at what price ^ and very of the weftern Africa, the popula- 
with what mer- tion of that inrmenfe portion of the 
chandis&e-ithejlaves globe did not fenfibly decreafe. Its in- 
are pur4:hafecL habitants were not at that time employ¬ 
ed; but, in proportion as the conquefts 
and the cultivations were increafed ia America, more 
Haves were required; this want hath gradually incrcaf- 
ed ; and fince th^ peace of 1763, eighty thoufand of thcfe 
wretched inhabitants have been carried off from Guinea 
every year; thefe unfortunate men have not all arrived in 
the New World. According to the natural courfe of things, 
about one-^eighth part of them muft have perifhed in the 
pafTage. Two thirds of thefe deplorable victims of our 
avarice have come from the north, and the remainder from 
the fouth of the line. 

They were onginally purchafed everywhere at a very 
cheap rate. Their value hath gradually increafed, and in 
a more remarkable manner, daring the courfe of the lail 
fifteen years. In 1777, a French merchant fent to pur- 
chafe one hundred and fifty of them at Molcmbo, which 
coft him, one with another, 583 livres 18 fols 10 deniers, 
[about 24I. 6s. 3-yd.] befide the expcnces of fitting out. 
At the fame period he fent for 521 at Porto Novo, which 
he obtained for 460 livres lo deniers [about 19I. 2s. 44d.] 
This difference in the price, which may be conndered as 
habitual, is not to be attributed to the inferiority of the 
Haves from the north ; they arc, on the contrary, ftronger, 
more laborious, an<i more intelligent, than thofe from the 
fouth; but the coaft from which they arc brought is lefs 
convenient, and more dangerous; they are not always to be 
found there, and the privateer runs the ri/k of lonng the 
profits of the voyage ; it is ncccffary to put in at Princes, 
and St. Thomas iflands, in order to procure watcr^ for 
therq ; befides, that feveral of them perifli in the paftage, 
whith is delayed by contrary winds, calms, and currents; 
and that their difpofition inclines them to dcfpahr and to 
rebellion. All thefe reafons muft render them cheaper iti 
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Africa, though they be fold for fomethiog more in the New 

Suppofing that fourfeore thoufand blacks haVc been pur- 
chafed in 1777, and all of them at the prices we have men¬ 
tioned, the amount of the wJhole will be 41 >7599333 livrei 
6 fois 8 deniers fabout 1,739,970!. 48. 54d.] j^which the 
African coafts wul have obtain^ for the moft. horrid of all 
facrificcs. 

The Have merchant doth not receive this entire fum. 
Part of it is abforbed by the taxes required by the fove- 
reigns of the ports in which the trade is carried on. An 
agent of the government, whofe bufinefs it is to maintain 
order, hath likewife his demands. Intermediate peribns 
are employed between the buyer and the feller, whofe in- 
terpofuion is become dearer, in proportion to the increafe 
of the competition between the European navigators, 
and to the diminution of the number of the blacks. 
Thcfe expences, foreign to the trade, arc i>ot cxa£IIy the 
fame in all the markets ; but they do not cicperieoce any 
important variations, and are too confidcrable everywhere. 

Thefe (laves are not paid for with metais, but with our 
prodiuSiions, and with our merchandize. All nations, ex¬ 
cept the Portuguefe, give nearly things of the fame valuer 
They confift of broad fwords, nrelocks, gunpowder, iron^ 
brandy, toys, carpets, glafs, woollen ftuffs, and efpecially 
Eaft.India linens, or fuch as are manufadured and printed 
in imitation of them in Europe. The people to the north 
of the line have adopted for their coin a fmall white (hell^ 
which we bring to them from the Maldives, The trade of 
the Europeans on the fouth of the line, hath not this ob- 
jed of exchange. The coin is reprefented there by a 
fmall piece of ft raw ftuff, eighteen inches in length, and 
twelve in breadth, which is current for five fols C^fd. j of 
France. 

THfiEuropean nationshavethought Who are the ^opk 
th^t it would be of ufe to their trade who purehafeJlaves. 
to have fcttlements ift the weftern part 
of Africa. The Portuguefe, who, according to the gener¬ 
ally-received opinion, arrived there the full, carried on the 
(lave trade for a long while without any competitors, be- 
caufe they alone had eftablifhed cultures in America. From 
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a concurrence of unfortunate circumllances, they were fub- 
dued by Spain, and attacked in every part of the world by 
the Dutch*, who had difengaged themfelvea from the fetters 
under which they were opprefled. The new republicans 
triumphed, without any extraordinary exertions, over an 
enflaved people, and more efpccially on the coall of Gui¬ 
nea, where no means of defence had been prepared. But 
no iboner had the court of Lifbon recovered their indepen¬ 
dency, than they were defirous of reconquering thofc pof- 
fcflions, of which they had been deprived during their Itate 
of flavery. Their navigators were encouraged by their fue- 
cefles in the Brazils to fail towards Africa. Though they 
did not fuccecd in reftoring to their country all its ancient 
rights, they recovered at leaft, in 1648, the country of An¬ 
gola, which hath remained ever fincc under its dominion. 
A few iflands, more or lefs confiderable, in thefe immenfe 
feas, belong likewife to Portugal. Such are the remains 
of the empire which the court of Lifbon had eftablifhed, 
and which extended from Ceuta to the Red fea. 

The Dutch gave up their (hare of thefe rich fpoils to the 
Weft-India company, who had feized upon them. This 
monopolizing company built forts, levied taxes, took upon 
thcmfclves the fettling of all difputes, ventured to punifh 
any perfon with death whom they judged to contrary 
to their intereft j and even went fo far as to confider as ene¬ 
mies all the European navigators whom they found in thefe 
latitudes, the exclafive trade of which they claimed to 
themfelves. This condudl fo totally ruined this chartered 
body, that, in 1730, they were obliged to give up the ex¬ 
peditions which they had hitherto carried on without com¬ 
petition. They only referved to themfelves the property of 
the forts, the defence and the maintenance of which cods 
them annually z8o,ooo florins, or 616,000 livres [25,666!. 
13s. 4d.] They fend a (hip every year to vidtual thefe 
forts, unlefs they can prevail upon the merchantmen, who 
frequent thofe latitudes, to convey provifion to them at a 
moderate freight. They fometiraes even make ufe of the 
right they have referved to themfelves of fending twelve 
foldiers upon every (hip, by paying fevcnty-riine livres four 
fols [3I. 6d.] for the pafTage, and for the fiibfiftencc of 
each. 

The direftors of the feveral fa£Vorit8 arc allowed to pur- 
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chafe flaves, upon giving forty*four livres fil. i6s;8d.J a- 
bead to the companies on which they depend ; but they are 
obliged to fell them in Africa itfelf, and are forbidden by 
the laws to fend them on their own account to the New 
World. 

Thefc regions are open at prefent to all the fubjedla of 
t])e republic. T'heir obligations to the company confift 
only in paying 46 livres 14 fols [2!. ics. yd.] to it, for 
every ton wliich is contained in the veflel, and three per 
cent, for all the provifions which they bring back from 
America to Europe. 

In the fu ll beginning of tlielr liberty, the trade of gold, 
ivory, wax, red wood, and of that fpccies of pepper known 
by the name of malagudte^ employed feveral veffels. None 
are fitted out at prefent for thefc obje^is, portions of which 
are put upon the (hips that are fent to purchafe negroes. 

The number of thefe veflels, which are mollly of two 
hundred tons burthen, and the crews of which confided of 
twenty-eight, and as far as thirty-fix men, formerly amount¬ 
ed annually to twenty-five or thirty, which traded for fix 
or feven thoufand Haves. This number is conliderably di- 
niinifiied, fince the lowering of the cofi’cc hath difabkd the 
colonics from paying for thofe cargoes. The province of 
Holland hath fome (hare in this fhameful traffic, but it is 
chiefly carried on by the province of Zeeland, 

The deplorable victims of this barbarous avidity are dif- 
perfed in the feveral fettlemcnts which the United provin¬ 
ces have formed in the illands, or on the American conti¬ 
nent. They ouglit to be expofed to public view, and fold 
feparately, but this rule is not always adhered to; it even 
frecpientiy happens, that a privateer, at the time of the 
fale, agrees for the price for which he will fell the flaves at 
the next voyage. 

In 1552, the Englifli flag appeared, for the fird time, on 
the wedern coads of Africa. The merchants who traded 
there formed an aflbciatioii thirty-eight years after, to 
which, according to tha general cuftom of thofe times, an 
exclufive charter was granted. This fociety, and thofe that 
followed it, had their ve’ffels often confifeated by the Portii- 
guefe, and afterwards by the Dutch, who pretended that 
they were the fovereigns of thofe countries ; but the peace 

Vol IV* D 
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of Breda at length put a perpetual flop to thefe tyrannical 
perfecutions. 

The Englifh iflands in the New World began, at that 
time, to require a great number of flaves for the cultivation 
of their lands. This was an infallible fource of profperity 
for the companies whofc bufinefs it was to furnifh thefe 
planters ; and yet thefe companies, which fucceeded each 
other with great rapidity, were all ruined ; and retarded, 
by their indolence, or by their difhonefly, the ihriprovement 
of the colonies, from which the nation had expe6ted to 
reap fnch confiderable advantages. 

Public indignation againft fuch mifcondiuft manifefted it- 
felf, in 1697, in fo violent a manner, as to compel govern- 
inent to allow individuals to frequent the weftern part of 
Africa, but upon condition that they fliould give ten per 
cent, to the monopoly for the maintenance of the forts 
built in thofe regions. The privilege itfelf was afterwards 
aboliflied. This trade hath been open fince 1749 to all the 
Englifh navigators without any^ e'xpence, and the treafury 
hath taken upon itfelf the expenccs of fovereignty. 

Since the peace of 1763, Great Britain hath fent annu¬ 
ally to the coafl of Guinea 195 vefiels, confiding, colledl- 
ively, of twenty-three thoufand tons, and feven or eight 
thoufand men. Rather more than half this number have 
been difpatched from Liverpool ; and the remainder from 
London, Brillol, and I.,anca{l:cr. They have traded for 
forty thoufand flaves, the greatell pait of which have been 
fold in the Englifli Wed-lndia iflands, and in North Ame¬ 
rica. Thofe that were not difpofed of in thefe markets, 
have been either fraudulently or publicly introduced in the 
colonies belonging to other nations. 

This confiderable trade hath not been condudled upon 
uniform principles. The part of the coafl: which begins at 
Cape Blanco, and ends at Cape Rouge, was put under the 
immediate infpedfion of the miniilry in 1765. From that 
period to 1778, the civil and military expenecs of this fet- 
tlement have amounted to 4,050,(^o livres [168,7501.] : a 
fum which the nation have confidered as inadequate to the 
advantages they have acquired from it. 

A committee, chofen by the merchants themfelves, and 
confiding of nine deputies, three from Liverpool, three 
from London, and three from Briilol, are to take care of 
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the fettlements which are formed between Cape Rouge and 
the line. Though parliament have annually granted four 
or live hundred thoufand livres [from 16,6661. 13s. 4d. to 
20,833!. 6s. 8d.] for the maintenance of thefe fmall forts, 
molt of them are in a ruinous condition ; but they are pro¬ 
tected by the difficulty of landing. 

The Englifh have no faCtory upon the remaining part of 
the well of Africa. Every trader reforts to them in the 
manner he thinks moll fuitable to his interell, without re- 
ftraint, and without any particular protection. As the 
competition is greater in thefe ports than in the others, the 
navigators of the nation have gradually forfaken them, and 
they fcarce deal annually for two thoufand haves, in mar¬ 
kets where they formerly purchafed twelve or fifteen thou¬ 
fand. 

It can fcarce be doubted that the French appeared on 
thofe favage coalls before their rivals ; but they entirely 
loll light of them till the year 1621, when their flag began 
again to appear there. The fettlement which they formed 
at that period in Senegal, acquired, in 1678, fome increafe 
from the terror which the victorious arms of Lewis XIV 
had infpired. This rifing power became the prey of a for¬ 
midable enemy under the reign of his fucceflbr. Other 
factories, fucceffively formed, and become ufelcfs in the 
hands of a monopoly, had already been forfaken. Accord- 
ingly, for want of fettlements, the trade of that country 
hath always been infufficient for its rich colonies. In its 
greatell profperity, it hath never furniflied them more than 
thirteen or fourteen thoufand flaves annually. 

The Danes fettled above a century ago in thofe coun¬ 
tries. An exclufive company exercifed its privileges there, 
with that degree of barbarity, of which the more polifhed 
countries of Europe have fo often fet the example in thofe 
unfortunate climates. Only one of its agents had the courage 
to forego thefe atrocious proceedings, which, from habit, 
they had confldered as legal. Such was his reputation for 
his goodnefs, and fuch the confidence repofed in his inte¬ 
grity, that the negroes ufed to come from the dillance of a 
hundred leagues to fee him. The fovereign of a diftant 
country fent his daughter to him with gold and flaves, to 
obtain a grandfon of Schilderop’s, which was the name of 
this European fo much revered upon all the coafts of Ni* 
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gritia. O virtue ! thou doil ftiil cxift in the hearts of thofe 
miferable people, who are condemned to live among tigers, 
or to groan under the tyranny of man ! They are then ca¬ 
pable of feeling the delightful attra(^lions of benevolent hu¬ 
manity ! Juft and magnanimous Dane! What monarch 
ever received an homage fo pure and fo glorious as that 
which thy nation hath feen thee enjoy ! And in what coun- 
triee ? On a fea, and on a land, which hath been contami¬ 
nated for three centuries paft with an infamous traffic, of 
crimes and misfortunes, of men exchanged for arms, of 
children fold by their fathers 1 We have not tears fufficient 
to deplore fuch horrors, and thofe tears would be unavail- 

'"S * 

In 1754) the trade of Guinea was opened to all citizens, 
upon condition of paying twelve livres [los.] to the trea- 
fury for every negro which they fhould introduce into the 
Danifh iflands in the New World, d’liis liberty did not 
extend, communibus annisy beyond the purchafe of five hun¬ 
dred flaves. Such a degree of indolence determined go¬ 
vernment to liften, in 1765, to The propofals of a foreigner, 
who offered to give a proper degree of exteniion to this 
vile commerce, and tlie tax impofed upon it was taken off. 
This new experiment was entirely unfuccefsful, becaufe the 
author of the project was never able to collc6I more than 
I7O,0CO crowns [2 1)2501.1 for the execution of his entcr- 
prifes ; and in 1776, the {y ftem which had been given up 
eleven years before, was rcalfumed, 

Chrillianffiurg and Frcdericfburg are the only fadlo- 
lies which are in fome degree fortified ; the others ar^ only 
plain lodges. The crown maintains, in the five fettlements, 
lixty-two men, fome of whom are negroes, for the fiim of 
53,160 livres [2,215!.^ If the magazines were properly 
fupplied, it would be eaf^ to treat every yeai for two thou- 
fand Haves: only two hundred are purchafed in the prefent 
ftate of things, moft of which are given up to foreign 
nations, becaufe no Danifh navigators appear to carry 
them off. 

It cannot be cafily forefeen what maxims Spain will 
adopt in the connedlions flie is going to form in Africa. 
This crown hath fucceffively received flaves, fometimes 
openly, and fometimes fraudulently, from the Genoefe, 
from the Portuguefe, from the French, and from the Eng- 
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iill). In 01 cler to emerge from this ftate of dependence, it hath- 
caufed to be ceded, by the treaties of 1777 and of 1778, by 
the court of Lifbon, the iflands of Annabona, and of Fernan* 
do del Fo, both litiiaud very near the line, the one to the 
loiith, anJ tlie other to the north. The former hath only 
one vtry dangerous harbour, too little water to contaiu 
Ihips, and is liK miles in circumference. The greateft part 
ot this Tpav-’c is occupied by two high mountains. The 
tliick clouds with which they are almod cordlantly cover¬ 
ed, keep the valleys in that date of moifture which would 
render them fufceplible of cuhivation. A few hundred ne¬ 
groes arc feen here, whofe labours farnifli a fmall number 
of white meu with a great abundance of hogs, goats, and 
poultry. The fale of a fmall quantity of cotton fupplies 
them with their other w^ants, which are inclofed in a very 
narrow conipaf'^. The fecond acquifition is of lefs intrinfic 
value, as it hath no kind of harbour, and as its inlrabitants 
are very ferocious ! but its proximity to Calbari and to 
Gabon, renders it more proper for the purpofe which hath 
^i( 5 Iated the acquiring of it. 

Let not, however, the Spanifh miniilry imagii.e, that it 
is fufficient to have fome pofTefiions in Guinea, in order to 
procure flaves. Such was, indeed, the origin of this infa¬ 
mous traffic. At that time, every European nation had 
only to fortify its fadlories, in order to drive away Gran¬ 
gers, and to oblige the natives to fell to no other traders 
except their own. But when thefe fmall diftridls have had 
no more Haves to deliver, the trade hatli languifhed, be- 
caufe the people of the inland countries have preferred the 
free ports, wheie they might choofe their purchafers*. 
The advantage oi thefe eftablilhments, formed at fo much 
expence, w^as loH, when the object of their commerce was 
exhanfted. 

The difficulty of procuring Haves na- Methods made ufd 
turally points out the ncccHity of cm- of in thepurchafe^ 
ploying fmall (hips for carrying tlicm in the treatmenty 
off. At a time when a fmall tcnitcry, and in the fahy of 
adjacent to the coaH, furnifhed in a fort- flaves. li'fieSions 
night or three weeks a whole cargo,, it upon thh fuhjelt* 
was prudent to employ large vcHeJs, be- 
cauic there was a poflibility of undertlanding, looking af- 
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ter, and encouraging, the flaves, who all fpoke the fame 
language. At prefent, when each fliip can fcarce procure 
fixty or eighty llaves a month, brought from the diftance 
of two or three hundred leagues, exhaufted by the fatigues 
of a long journey, obliged to remain on-board the vcllels 
they are embarked upon five or fix months, in fight of 
their country, having all different idioms, uncertain of the 
cleftiny that awaits them, flruck with the prepofTeflion that 
the Europeans cat them and drink their blood ; their ex¬ 
treme uneafinefs alone defiroys them, or occafions diforders 
which become contagious, by the impoifibility of feparating 
the fick from the healthy. A fmall fhip deftined to carry 
two or three hundred negroes, by means of the fliort day 
it makes on the coaft, avoids half the accidents and loffea 
to which a fhip, capable of holding five or fix hundred 
flaves, is expofed. 

There are other abufes, and thofe of the utmofl confe- 
quenCe, to be reformed in this voyage, which is naturally 
unhealthy. Thofe wEo engage in it commonly fall into 
two great miftakes. Dupes to a mercenary difpofitiony 
the privateeis pay more regard to the quantity of llowage, 
than to the difpatch of their veffcls; a circumllance that 
ncccilarlly prolongs the voyage, which every thing fhould 
induce them to fhorten. Another ii.convenience Itill more 
dangerous is, the cuflom they have of failing from Europe 
at ail times; though the regularity of the winds and the 
currents hath determined the mofl proper itafoii for arriv¬ 
ing in thefe latitudes. 

This bad piavSlice hath given rife to tlie dillindlion of 
the great and little voyage. The little voyage is tlie 
ftraiglittd and the fliortefi:. It is no more than eighteen 
hundred leagues to the moil diilant ports where there are 
ilavcs. It may be jx’rformcd in thirty-five or forty days, 
from the beginning of September to the end of November ; 
bccaufc, from the lime of fetting out to the time of arrival, 
the winds and the currents are favourable. It is even pof- 
fible to attempt it in December, January, and February, 
but with lefs feciirity and fuccefs. 

Sailing is no longer pradlicable in thefe latitudes, from 
the beginning of March to the end of Aiigidl. The fhips 
would have continually to ftruggle again ft the violent cur¬ 
rents which run northward, and againft the fouth-eaft 
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wind, which conftantly blows. Experience hath taught 
navigators, that, during this feafon, they muh keep at a 
diliance from the fltore, get into the open Tea, fail towards 
the foulh as far as twenty-fix or twenty-eight degrees be-» 
twixt Africa and Brazil, and afterwards draw gradually 
nearer and nearer to Guinea, in order to land at a hundred 
and fifty or two hundred leagues to windward of the port 
where they are to difembark. This route is two thoufand 
five hundred leagues, and requires ninety or a hundred daya 
fail. 

This great route, independent of its length, deprives 
them of the moll favourable time for trade, and for return¬ 
ing. Tlie fiiips meet w’ith calms, are thwarted by winds, 
and carried away by currents ; water fails them, the pro- 
vifions are fpoiled, and the fiaves are feized with the feur- 
vy. Other calamities, not lefs fatal, often iucrcafe the 
danger of this fituation. The negroes to the north of the 
line are fubjedl to the fmall-pox, which, by a fingularity 
very diftreffing, feldom breaks out among this people till 
after the age of fourteen. If this contagious diltemper 
fhould affe^^t a fiu’p which is at her moorings, there are fe- 
vcral known methods to lefien its violence. But a fiiip at¬ 
tacked by it, while on its palfagc to America, often lofes 
the whole cargo of flaves. Thofe who are born to the 
fouth of the line efcape this difeafe by another, which is a 
kind of virulent ulcer, the malignity of which is more vio¬ 
lent and more irritable on the fea, and which is never radi¬ 
cally cured. Phyficians ought, perhaps, to obferve this 
double elFecl of the fmall-pox among the negroes, which 
is, that it favours thofe who are born beyond the equator, 
and never attacks the others in their infancy. The num¬ 
ber and variety of effedls fometimes afibrd occafion for the 
invelligation of the caufes of diforders, and for the difeo- 
very of remedies proper for them. 

Though all the nations concerned in the African trade be 
equally iiiterefted in preferving the flaves in their paffage, 
they ao not all attend to this with the fame care. They 
all feed them with beans mixed with a fmall quantity of 
rice ; but they differ in other rcfpc6ls in their manner of 
treating them. The Englilh, Dutch, and Danes, keep 
the men conflahtly in irons, and frequently hand-cuff the 
women; the fmall number of hands they have on-board. 
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their (hips obliges them to this feverity. The French^ 
who have great numbers, allow them more liberty ; three- 
or four days after their departure they take off all their fet¬ 
ters. All thefe nations, tfpeclally the Engliih, are too ne¬ 
gligent with regard to the intercourfe between the fallors 
with the women flaves. This irregularity occafions the 
death of three fourths of thofe whom the Guinea voyage 
deflroys every year. None but the Portuguefe, during 
their pafTage, are fecured againft revolts and other calami¬ 
ties. Th Is advantage is a confequcnce of the care they 
take to man their vefiels only with the negroes to whom 
they have given their freedem. The flaves, encouraged by 
the convcrlation and condition of their countrymen, form 
a tolerably favourable idea of the defliny that awaits them. 
The quietnefs of their behaviour induces the Portuguefe to 
grant the two fexes the happinefs of living together ; an 
indulgence which, if allowed in other veflels, would be pro¬ 
ductive of the greatefl inconveniences. 

The fale of flaves is not carried on in the fame manner 
thioughout all America. The Englifh, who have promif- 
cuoufly bought up whatever prefented itfelf in the general 
market, fell their cargo by wliolcfale. A Tingle merchant 
buys it entire; and the planters parcel it out. What 
they rejeCl is fent into foreign colonies, either by fmuggl- 
ing, or with permifiion. The cheapnefs of a negro is a 
greater objcCl to the buyer to induce him topurchafe, than 
the badncis of his conih’tution is to deter him from ir. 
Thefe traders will one day be convinced of the abfurdity 
of fuch a conduCl. 

The Portuguefe, Dutch, French, and Danes, who have 
no way of difpofing of the infirm and weakly flaves, never 
take charge of any of them in Guinea. They all divide 
their cargoes, according to the demands of the proprie¬ 
tors of plantations. The bargain is made for ready money, 
or for credit, according as circumftanccs vary. 

IVntchedcondition of In America it is generally bcliev- 
iheflaves In America, cd and aflerted, that the Africans 
are equally incapable of reafon and 
of virtue. The following well-authenticated faCf will en¬ 
able us to judge of this opinion. 

An Fnglifh flilp that traded In Guinea lu 1752, was 
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obliged to leave the furgeon behind, whofe bad date of 
health did not permit him to continue at Tea. Murray, for 
that was his name, was there, endeavouring to recover his 
health, when a Dutch vcffel drew near the coaft, put the 
blacks in irons whom curiofity had brought to the Ihore, 
and inflantly failed off with the booty. 

Thofe who interefted themfclves for thefe unhappy peo¬ 
ple, incenfed at fo bafe a treachery, inftantly ran to Cud- 
joc, who flopped them at his door, and a/ked them what 
they were in Tearch of? “ The white man who is with 
“ you,’’ replied they, who fliould'be put to death, be- 
caufe his brethren have carried off ours. The Eiirope- 
“ an?,” anfwered the generous hod, “ who have carried 
“ off our countrymen, are barbarians ; kill them whenever 
you can find them. But he who lodges with me is a 
good man, he is my fiiend; my houfe is his fortrefs; I 
‘‘ am his foldicr, and I will defend him. Before you can 
get at him, you fhall pafs over me. O my friends, what 
jud man wo\ild ever eater my doors, if I had fuffered 
my habitation to be dained with the blood of an inno- 
“ cent man This difeourfe appeafed the rage of the 
the blacks: they retired, tvOiamed of the defign that l)ad 
brought them there; and feme days after acknowledged to 
Murray himfelf, how happy they were tliat they had not 
committed a crirr.e that would have occafioned them perpe- 
fcal remorfe. 

This event renders it probable, that the firil impreflions 
which the Africans receive in the New World, determine 
them either to good or bad actions. Repeated experience 
confirms the truth of this obfervation : thofe who fall to 
the (hare of a humane mafter wullingly cfpoufe his interefts. 
They infenfibly adopt the fpirit and manners of the place 
where they are fixed. This attachment is fometimes cx* 
aired even into hcroifm. A Portuguefe Have wIk) had ffed 
into the woods, banng learnt that his old mafter had been 
taken up for an affaffination, came into the court of juf- 
tice, and acknowledged himfelf guilty of the fadl, let 
himfelf be put in prifon in lieu of his mafter; brought 
falfe, though judicial proofs, of Ivis pretended crime, and 
fuffered death iriftcad of the guilty perfon. A(5lion9 of fo 
iublime a nature muft he ufreommon. We will mentiom 
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one, which, though lefs heroic, is neverthelefs very praife- 
•worthy. 

A planter of St. Domingo had a confidential flave, 
whom he was perpetually flattering with the hope of fpcedy 
freedom, which, however, he never granted him. The 
more pains this kind of favourite took to render himfelf 
ufeful, the more firmly rivetted were his fetters, becaufe he 
became more and more neceflary. Hope, however, did not 
forfake him, but he refolved to attain the defired end by a 
different mode. 

In fome parts of the ifland, the negroes are obliged to 
provide thcmfelves with clothes and noiirifhment \ and for 
this purpofe they are allowed a Imall portion of territory, 
and two hours every day to cultivate it. Thofe among 
them who are aftive and intelligent, do not merely gain their 
fubfiflence from thefe little plantations, but they likewife 
acquire a fuperfluity, which infures a fortune to them more 
or lefs coufiderable. 

Lewis Defrouleaux, whofe fehemes rendered him very 
economical and very laborious, had Toon amafled funds more 
than fufficient to purchafe his liberty. He offered them 
with tranfport for the purchafe of his independence, which 
had been fo often promifed him. I have too long trad- 

ed with the blood of rny fellow creatures,’^ faid his maf- 
ter to him in a tone of humiliation ; “ be free, you reflore 
‘‘ me to myfelf.’^ Immediately the rrafter, whofe heart 
had been rather led aftray, than corrupted, fold all his ef- 
fedfs, and embarked for France. 

He was obliged to go through Paris, in order to reach 
his province. His intention was to make but a flion flay 
in that metropolis ; but the various pleafures he met with 
in that fuperb and delightful capital, detained him till he 
had fooliflily diflipated the riches which he had acquired 
by long and fortunate labours. In his defpair he thought 
it lefs humiliating to folicit, in America, afliflance from 
thofe who were obliged to him for their advancement, than 
to afle it in Europe of thofe who had ruined him. 

His arrival at Cape Francois caufed a general furprife. 
No fooner was his fituation known, than he was generally 
forfaken ; all doors were fhut againfl him, no heart was 
moved by compaflio». He found himfelf reduced to the 
meceffity of pafling the remainder of his days in that retire- 
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ment and obfciirity which is the confcquence of indigence, 
and efpecially when merited, when Lewis Defrouleaux 
came to throw himfelf at his feet. Condefcend,” faid 
that virtuous freeman, “ condefcend to accept the houf? 
“ of your Have ; you lhall be ferved, obeyed, and beloved 

in it.’’ But foon perceiving that the refpedl which is 
owing to the unfortunate, and the attention which is due 
to bcnefaClors, did not render his old mailer happy, he 
preifcd him to retire to France. “ My gratitude will fol- 
‘‘ low you,” faid he, embracing his knees. ‘‘ Here is a 

contract for an annual income of 1500 livres [62I.J 
“ which I conjure you to accept. This freih inilance of your 
“ goodnefs will be tlie comfort of my future days.” 

Udie annuity hath always been paid beforehand fince that 
period. Some prefents, as tokens of friendfhip, conilantly 
accompanied it from St. Domingo to France. The giver, 
and the receiver, were both alive in 1774. May they both 
ferve for a long time as a model to this proud, ungrateful,, 
and unnatural age ! 

Several a6ls refembling this of Lewis Defrouleaux, have 
afFe( 5 led fome of the planters. Several of them would readily 
fay, as Sir William Gooch, governor of Virginia, when he 
was blamed for returning the falutation of a negro, / 
Jhould be very forry that a Jlave JJoould he more mannerly than 
myfelf. 

But there are barbarians, who confidering pity as a weak- 
nefs, delight in making their dependents perpetually fenfible 
of their tyranny. They juftly, however, receive tlieir piin- 
ifhment in the negligence, infidelity, defertion, and filicide 
of the deplorable vidims of their infatiable avarice. Some 
of thefe unfortunate men, efpecially thofe of Mina, courage- 
oufly put an end to their lives, under the firm perfuafioa 
that they fhall, immediately after death, rife again in their 
own country, which they look upon as the finell in tlie 
world. A vindidive fpirit furniflies otliers with refources 
Hill more fatal. Inftruded from their infancy in the arts 
of poifons, which grow, as it were, under their liands, they 
employ them in the deftrudion of the cattle, the horfes,. 
the mules, the companions of their flavcry, and of every 
living thing employed in the cultivation of the lands of 
their opprelfors. In order to remove from themfelves all 
fufpicion, they firll exercife their cruelties on their wives,, 
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their children, their mlftreffes, and on every thing that is 
deareil to them. In this dreadful projecff, that can only 
be the rcfult of defpair, they have the double pleafure of 
delivering their fpecies from a yoke more dreadful than 
death, and of leaving their tyrant in a wretched date of 
mifery, that is an image of tlieir own condition. The fear 
of punifhment doth not check them. They are fcarce 
ever known to have any kind of forefight; and they are, 
moreover, certain of concealing their crimes, being proof 
againft tortures. By one of thofe inexplicable contradic¬ 
tions of the human heart, though common to all people, 
whether civilized or not, negroes, though naturally cow¬ 
ards, give many infiances of an unfhaken firmnefs of foul. 
The fame organization which fubje<fl.s them to fervitude, 
from the indolence of their mind, and the relaxation of 
their fibres, infpires them with vigour and unparalleled re- 
folution for extraordinary actions. They are cowards all 
their lifetime, and heroes only for an indant. One of thefe 
miferable men hath been known to cut his wrift off with 
a droke of a hatchet, rather than purchafe his liberty by 
fubmitting to the vile office of an executioner. Another 
flave had been (lightly tortured for a trifling fault, which he 
was not even guilty of. Stung by refentment, he deter¬ 
mined to feize upon the whole family of his oppreflbr, and 
to carry them up to the roof of the houfe. When the ty¬ 
rant was preparing to enter his dwelling, he beheld his 
younged fon thrown down at his feet; he lifted up his 
head and faw the fecond fall likewife. Seized with de¬ 
fpair, he fell on his knees, to implore, in great agitation, 
the life of the third. But the fall of this lad of his offspring, 
together with that of the negro, convinced him that he was 
no longer a father, nor worthy to be one. 

Nothing, however, is more miferable than the condition 
of the negro, throughout the whole American archipelago. 
The fird thing done, is to difgrace him with the indelible 
mark of (lavery, by damping with a hot iron, upon his 
arms, or upon his bread, the name or the mark of his op- 
prefibr. A narrow unwholefome hut, without any conve¬ 
niences, ferves him for a dwelling. His bed is a hurdle, 
fitter to put the body to torture than to afford it any eafe. 
Some earthen pots, and a few wooden difhes, are his fur¬ 
niture. The coarfc linen which covers part of hi« body, 
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neither fecures him from the infupportable heats of the day, 
rror the dangerous dews of the night. The food he is flip- 
plied with, is caflava, fait beef, fait cod, fruits, and roots, 
which are fcarce able to fupport his miferable cxiftence. 
Deprived of every enjoyment, he is condemned to a perpe¬ 
tual drudgery in a burning climate, conftantly under the 
rod of an unfeeling mafter. 

All Europe hath, for this century pall, been filled with 
the molt fublime and the founded: fentiments of morality. 
Writings, which will be immortal, have eftablilhed in the 
moft afFe<^ing manner, that all men arc brethren. We are 
filled with indignation at the cruelties, cither civil or reli¬ 
gious, of our ferocious ancellors, and w^e turn aw^ay our 
eyes from thofc ages of horror anti blood. Thofe among 
our ^neighbours, whom the inhabitants of Barbary have 
loaden with irons, obtain our pity and affiftance. Even 
imaginary difireifes draw tears from our eyes, both in the 
filent retirement of the clofet, and efpecially at the theatre. 
It is only the fatal deftiny of the negroes w'hich doth not 
concern us. They are tyrannized, mutilated, burnt, and 
put to death, and yet we liilen to thefe accounts coolly and 
without emotion. The torments of a people to wdiom we 
owe our luxuries, can never reach our hearts. 

The condition of thefe Oaves, though everywhere de¬ 
plorable, is fomething different in the colonics. In thofe 
where there are very exteiilive territories, a portion of land 
is generally given them, to fupply them with the neceffaries 
of life. They are allowed to employ a part of the Sunday 
in cultivating it, and the few moments that on other days 
they fpare from the time allotted for tlieir meals. In the 
more confined iflands, the colonift himfelf furnifhes their 
food, the greateft part of which hath been imported by 
fea from other countries. Ignorance, avarice, or poverty, 
have introduced into fomc colonies a method of providing 
for the fubfiflencc of negroes, equally deftru^livc both to 
the men and the plantation. They arc allowed on Satur¬ 
day, or fome other day, to work in the neighbouring plan¬ 
tations, or to plunder them, in orderTo procure a main¬ 
tenance for the reft of the week. 

Befide thefe differences, arifing from the particular fitua- 
tion of the fettlemcnts in the American iflands, each Euro¬ 
pean nation hath a manner of treating fiaves peculiar to ft- 
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felf. The Spaniards make them the companions of their 
indolence; the Portiiguefc, the inftruments of their de¬ 
bauchery ; the Dutch, the vidims of their avarice. By 
the Englifh, they arc confidered merely as natural produc¬ 
tions, which ought neither to be ufed nor dcftroyed with¬ 
out necelTity ; but they never treat them with familiarity ; 
they never fmilc upon them, nor fpeak to them. One would 
think they were afraid of letting them fufpe£l, that nature 
could have given any one mark of refemblance betwixt 
them and their flaves. This makes them hate the Englifh, 
The French, lefs haughty, lefs difdainful, confider the 
Africans as a fpecies of moral beings; and theie unhappy 
men, fenfible of the honour of feeing themfelves almoil 
treated like rational creatures, feem to forget that their 
mailer is impatient of making his fortune, that he always 
cxadls labours from them above their flrength, and fre¬ 
quently lets them want fubfdlence. 

The opinions of the Europeans have alfo fome influence 
on the condition of the negroes of America. The protef- 
tants, who are not adluated by a defire of making profelytes 
fuffer them to live in mohammedifm, or in that idolatry in 
which they were born, under a pretence, that it would be 
injurious to keep their brethren In Chrijl in a Hate of flavery. 
The catholics think themfelves obliged to give them fome 
inftru(flion, and to baptife them ; but their charity extends 
no farther than the bare ceremonies of a baptifm, which is 
wholly ufelefs and unneceflary to men who dread not the 
pains of hell, to which, they fay, they are accuftomed in 
this life. 

The torments they experience in their flavery, and the 
diforders to which they are liable in America, both con¬ 
tribute to render them infenfible to the dread of future 
punifliment. They are particularly fubjedl to two difeafes, 
the yaws, and a complaint that aflecls their ftomach. The 
firll effedl of this lall diforder is, to turn their flein and 
complexion to an olive colour. Their tongue becomes white, 
and they are overpowered by fuch a defire of deeping that 
they cannot refift;; they grow faint, and are incapable of 
the leafl; exercife. It is a languor, and a general relaxation 
of the whole machine. In this fituation they are in fuch a 
date of defportdency, that they fuffer themfelves to be 
knocked down rather than walk. The loathing whioh 
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they have of mild and wholefome food, is attended with a 
kind of rage for every thing that is failed or fpiced. Their 
legs fwell, their breath is obUrutled, and few of them fur- 
vive this diforder. The greatelt part die of fuffocation, 
after having fuffered and languifhed for feveral months. 

The thicknefs of their blood, which appears to be the 
fource of thefe difordcrs, may proceed from feveral caufes. 
One of the principal is, undoubtedly, the melancholy which 
mull feize thefe men who are violently torn away from their 
country, are fettered like criminals, who find themfelves all 
on a fudden on the fea, where they continue for two months 
or fix weeks, and who, from the midft of a beloved family, 
pafs under the yoke of an unknown people, from whom 
they expedl the moll dreadful punifliments. A fpecies of 
food, new to them, and difagreeable in itfelf, difgulls them 
in their palTage. At their arrival in the iflands, the provi- 
fions that are dillributed to them, are neither good in qua¬ 
lity, nor fufficient to fupport them. The calfava, which is 
particularly allotted to them, is very dangerous in itfelf. 
The animals who eat of it are rapidly dellroyed, though, 
by a contradieftion which is often found in nature, they arc 
very fond of it. If this root doth not produce fuch fatal 
effects among mankind, it is bccaufe they do not make ufc 
of it till all its polfon hath been extradlcd by preparation. 
But with what negligence mull not thefe preparations be 
made, when Haves only are the objedl of them I 

Art hath for a long time been employed in endeavouring 
to find out fome remedy againll this diforder in the llomach. 
It has been found, after leveral experiments, that nothing 
was more falutary than to give the blacks who were attacked 
with it three ounces of the juice of a fpecies of colocynth, 
with almoll a fimilar dofe ot a kind of oradle, known in the 
illands by the name oijargon. This drink is preceded by 
a purgative, which conliils of half a drachm of gumbooge, 
diluted in milk, or in honey-water. 

The yaws, which is the fecond diforder peculiar to ne¬ 
groes, and which accompanies them from Africa to Ame¬ 
rica, is contra£led In the birth, or by communication be^- 
tween the fexes. No age is free from it; but it more par¬ 
ticularly attacks at the periods of infancy and youth. Old 
people have feldom llrength fufficient to fupport the long 
and violent treatment which it requires. 
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There are faid to be four fpecics of yaws. The yaws 
with puftules, large and fmall, as in the fmall-pox ; that 
which refembles lentils; and laftly the red yaws, which i» 
the moil dangerous of all. 

The yaws attack every part of the body, but more efpe- 
cially the face. It manifeils itfelf by granulated red fpots, 
refembling a rafpberry. Thefe fpots degenerate into for¬ 
did ulcers, and the difordcr at length affefts the bones. It 
is not in general attended with much fcnfibility. 

Fevers fcldom attack the perfons who are affli<^cd with 
the yaws; they eat and drink as ufual, but they have an 
almofl infuperable averfion for every kind of motion, with¬ 
out which, however, no cure can be expefted. 

The eruption lads about three months ; the patients arc 
fed, during this lon^ fpace of time, with the catalou, or 
retmia Braftlienfis^ with rice dreffed without either greafe or 
butter, and the only drink which is allowed them is water, 
in which one or other of thefe vegetables hath been boiled. 
They muft alfo be kept very warm, and made to ufe every 
fort of exercife that can moft powerfully promote perfpir- 
ation. 

At length the period comes, when it is necefTary to purge 
and bathe the patient, and to adminifter mercury to him, 
both internally and by fri< 5 lion,in fuch a manner as to bring 
on a gentle falivation. The effect of this remedy, which 
is the only fpccific agaioft the difeafe, is to be affided by a 
diet drink made with herbs, or with the fudorific woods. 
This procefa mud even be continued for a long time after 
the cure is confidered as complete. 

The ulcer, which hath ferved as a drain during the treat¬ 
ment, is not always cloftd at the termination even of the 
diforder. It is then cured with red precipitate, and a di- 
geftive ointment. 

The negroes have a peculiar method of drying up their 
pudules ; they apply to them the black of the faucepans, 
mixed with the juice of the lemon or citron. 

All the negroes, ae well male as female, who come from 
Guinea, or are born in the idands, have the yaws once in 
their lives; it is a-difeafe they mud iiecefTarily pafs through ; 
but there is no indance of any of them being attacked with 
it a fecond time, after having been radically cured. The 
Europeans fcldom or never catch this difordcr, notwith* 
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ftanding the frequent and daily conncftion which they have 
with the negro women. Thefe women fuckle the children 
of the white people, but do not give them the yawp. How 
is it poflible to reconcile thefe fa^ts, which are inconteflible, 
with the fyflem which phyficians feem to have adopted 
with regard to the nature of the yaws ? Can it not be al¬ 
lowed, that the femen, the blood, and Ikin ot the negroes, 
are fiifceptible of a virus peculiar to their fpecies ? The 
eaufe of this diforder, perhaps, is the fame as that which 
occafions their colour : one difference is naturally produc¬ 
tive of another : and there is no being or quality that exids 
abfolutely detached from others in nature. 

But whatever this diforder may be, it is demondrated, 
that fourteen or fifteen hundred thoufand blacks, w’ho are 
now difperfed over the European colonies of the New 
World, are the unfortunate remains of eight or nine mil¬ 
lions of fiaves that have been conveyed there. This dread¬ 
ful deflrudion cannot be the effedf of the climate, which is 
nearly the fame as that of Africa, much lefs of the diforders, 
to which, in the opinion of all obfervers, but few fall a fa- 
crifice. It mull therefore originate from the manner in 
which thefe flaves are governed; and might not an error 
of this nature be correded ? 

The fird ftep neceffary in this reforma¬ 
tion w^ould be, to attend minutely to the 
natural and moral date of man. Thofe 
who go to purchafe blacks on the coafis 
of favage nations; thofe who convey them 
to America, and efpecially thofe who di- 
red their labours, often think themfelvcs obliged, from 
their fituation, and frequently too for the fake of their own 
farety, to opprefs thefe wretched men. The heart of thofe 
who condud the fiaves is loil to all fenfe of compafiion, is 
ignorant of every motive to enforce ('bedience, except thofe 
of fear or feverity, and thefe are exercifed with all the fero¬ 
cious fpirit of a temporary authority. If the proprietors of 
plantations would ctafe to regard the care of their flaves as 
an occupation below thern^ and confidcr it as an office to 
which it is their duty to attend, they would foon difeard 
thefe errors that arife from a fpiiit of cruelty. The hiftovy 
of all mankind would (hew them, that, in order to render 
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flavery ufcful, it is at lead neccflary to make it eafy ; that 
force doth not prevent the rebellion of the mind ; that it 
is the mailer’s interell that the Have Ihould be attached to 
life, and that nothing is to be expected from him the mo¬ 
ment that he no longer fears to die. 

This principle of enlightened reafon, derived from the 
fentiments of humanity, would contribute to the reforma¬ 
tion of feveral abufes. Men would acknowledge the necef- 
licy of lodging, clothing, and giving proper food to beings 
condemned to the moll painful bondage tliat hath ever 
exillcd fince the inlainoiis oiigin of llavery. They would 
be fenfible, that it is naturally impofiible that thole who 
reap no advantage from their own labours, can have the 
fame underllanding, the fame economy, the fame a^^tivity, 
the fame ilrength, as the man who enjoys the produce of 
his indullry. That political moderation would gradually 
take place, which conliils in kh'ening labour, alleviating 
punifliment, and rendering to man part of his rights, in 
order to reap, with greater certainly, the benefit of thofe 
duties that are impoled upon him. d'he prefervation of a 
great number of flaves, whom dilorders, occafioneil by vex¬ 
ation or regret, deprive the colonies of, would be the natural 
confequcnce of fo wife a regulation. Far fiom aggravating 
the yoke that opprefes them, every kind of attention Ihould 
be given to make it eafy, and to diffipate even the idea of 
it, by favouring a natural propeulity that feems peculiar to 
the negroes. 

Their oigans are extremely fenfible of the powers of 
mufic. Idicir ear is fo true, that in their dances, the time 
of a fong makes them fpring up a hundred at once, linking 
the earth at the fame inllant. Enchanted, as it were, with 
the voice of a finger, or the tone of a llringed inllrument, 
a vibration of the air is the fpirit that adtuates all the bodies 
of thefe men : a found agitates, tranfports, and throws them 
into ccflafies. In their common labours, the motion ol their 
arms, or of their feet, is always in cadence. At all their 
employments they fmg, and feem always as if they were 
dancing. Mufic animates their courage, and roufes them 
from their indolence. The marks of this extreme fenfibilily 
to harmony are vifible in all the mufcles of their bodies, 
which are always naked. Poets and muficians by nature, 
they make the word* fubfervient to the mulic, by a licence 
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they arbitrarily afTiime of lengthening or fhortening them, 
in order to accommodate them to any air that pleafey them. 
Whenever any obje6\ or incident Itrikes a negro, he igftantly 
makes it the fubje^l of a fong. In all ages this hath been 
the origin of poetry. Three or four words, which are al¬ 
ternately repeated by the linger and the general chorus, 
fometimes conilitiite the whole poem. Five or fix bars of 
mufic compofe the whole length of the fong. A circum- 
llance that appears fingular is, that the fame air, though 
merely a continual repetition of the fame tones, takes en¬ 
tire polTefiion of them, makes them work or dance for fe- 
veral hours : neither they, nor even the white men, are dif- 
guRed with that tedious uniformity which thefe repetitions 
might naturally occafion. This particular attachment is 
owing to the warmth and exprefiion which tliey introduce 
into their fongs. Their airs are generally double tirtic. 
None of tliem tend to infpire them with pride. Thofe 
intended to excite tendernefs promote rather a kind of 
languor. Even thofe which are moil lively carry in them a 
certain exprefiion of melancholy. I'his is the higheil en¬ 
tertainment to minds of great fenfibility. 

So ilrong an inclination for mufic might become a 
powerful motive of adion under the diredion of fieilful 
hands. Fefiivals, games, and rewards, might on this account 
be ellablilhed among them. Thefe amuiements, coiidudled 
with judgment, would prevent that ilupidity fo common 
among flaves, eafe their labours, and preferve them from 
that conllant melancholy which confumes them, and fhort- 
ens their days. After having provided for the picferva- 
titm of the blacks cxpoited from Africa, the welfare of 
thofe who were born in the ifiands tliemfclves would then 
be confidered. 

The negroes arc not averfe from the propagation of their 
fpecies, even in the chains of flavery. But it is the cruelty 
of the mailers which hath elfedually prevented them from 
complying with this great end of nature. Such hard labour 
is required from negro women, both before and after their 
pregnancy, that their children arc either abortive, or live 
but a fliort time after delivery. Mothers, rendered defper- 
ate by the punifiiments which the weaknefs of their condi¬ 
tion occafions them, fometimes fnatch their children from 
the cradle, in order to ilrangle them in their arms, and fa- 
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criftce them with a fury mingled with a fprrit of revenge 
and companion, that they may not become the property of 
tKtir cruel niaftcrs. This barbarity, the horror of which 
mult be wholly imputed to the Europeans, will perhaps 
convince them of their error. Their fenril)ility will be 
roufed, and engage them to pay a greater attention to their 
true interefts. d'hey will find, that by committing inch 
outrages agaJiift humanity, they irfjure thcinlclvcs ; and it 
they do not become the benefa6lors of their flaves, they 
will at lead ceafe to be their execiitioners. 

They will, perhaps, rcfolve to fet free thofe mothers^ 
who fhall have brought up a confidcrable number of child¬ 
ren to the age pf fix years. The allurements of liberty 
are the mod powerful that can influence the human heart. 
The negro women, animated by the hope of fo great a 
blefling, to which all would afprre, and few would be able 
to obtain, would make neglect and infamy be fucceeded by 
a virtuous emulation to bring up children, whofe number 
and prefervation would fecurc to them freedom and tran* 
quillity.. 

After having taken wife meafures not to deprive their 
plantations of thofe fuccours arifing from the extraordinary 
fruitfulnefa of the negro women, they will attend to the 
care of condudfing and extending cultivation by means of 
population, and without foreign expedients. Every thing 
invites them to eilablifh this eafy ami natural fyilem. 

There aie feme powers, whofe fcttlements in the Ame¬ 
rican illes every day acquire extent, and there are none 
whofe manual labour doth not continually increafe. Thefe 
lands, therefore, conflantly require a greater number of 
hands to clear them. Africa, where all Europeans go to 
recruit the population of the colonics, graduady furnifhes 
them witK fewer men, and fupplics them at the fame time 
with worfe flaves, and at a higher price. This fovirce for 
the obtaining flaves will be gradually more and more ex- 
haufted. But were this change in trade as chimerical, as 
it feams to be not far diftant, it is »9evenhelefs certain, that 
a great number of flaves, drawn out of a remote region, 
perifh in their pafl’age, or in the New World ; and that 
when they come to America they are fold at a very advan¬ 
ced price ; that there are few of them whofe natural term 
•f life is not fhortened j and that the greater part of thole 
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t\'ho attain a wretched old a^e, are extremely ignorant, and 
being accuRomed from their Infancy to idlenefs, are fre- 
(juently very unfit for the employments to which they are 
dellined, and are in a continual (late of defpondency, on 
account of their being feparated from their counti*y. If 
we do not luidahe in our opinion, cultivators born in the 
American iflands themfelvea, always breathing their native 
air, brouglit up without any other expence than what con- 
fiRs in a cheap food, habituated in early life to labour by 
their own parents, endowed with a fufficlent fliare of un- 
derllanding, or a fingular aptitude for all die ufeful arts ; 
fuch cultivators cannot but be preferable to flaves that have 
been fold, and live In a Rate of perpetual exile and re- 
Rraint. 

Tile method of fubRituting in the place of foreign ne¬ 
groes, thofe of the colonies themfclves, is very obvious. It 
wholly confiRs in fuperintending the black children that are 
born in the iflands, in confining to their vvorkhoufes that 
multitude of flaves who carry about with them their wmrth- 
ItRnefs, their Ucentiouftvefs, and their luxury and infolence 
■of their malreis, in all tlie towms and ports of Europe ; 
but above all, in requiring of navigators who frequent the 
African coaRs, that they fhould form their cargo of an 
equal number of men and wmmen, or even of a majority of 
women, during fomc years, in order to reduce that difpro- 
portion which prevails between the two fexes. 

Tliis ]aR precaution, by putting the pleafures of love 
within the leach of all the blacks, would contribute to 
their eafe and muklplication. Thefe unhappy men, for- 
getting the weight of their chains, would witli tianfport 
lee theiiifelves live again in their children, 'bhe majority 
of them are faithful, even to death, to thofe negro women 
whom love and flavtry hath afligned to them for their com- 
l)aiiions ; they treat them with that compaflion which the 
wretched mutiuilly derive from one another, even in the vi¬ 
gour of their condition ; they comfort them under the 
load of their employments ; they fyrnpathize, at lead, 
with them, when, through excels of labour, or want of 
food, the mother can only offer her child a breaff that is 
dry, or bathed in her tears. The women, on their part, 
though tied down to no rcllrI<ffions of chaRity, are fixed 
in their attachm«nts ; provided that the vanity of being 
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bi^lovcd by white people does not render them incon- 
ftant. Unhappily this is a temptation to infidelity ; to 
which they have too often opportunities to yield. 

Thofe who have inquired into the caufes of this tafte for 
black women, which appears to be fo depraved in the Eu¬ 
ropeans, have found it to arife from the nature of the cli- 
mate, which, under the torrid zone, irrefiftibly excites 
men to the pleafures of love ; the facility of gratifying this 
infurmountable inclination without reftraint, and without 
the trouble of a long purfuit ; from a certain captivating 
attraiffion of beauty, difcoverable in black women, as foon 
as cuilom hath once reconciled the eye to their colour ; but 
principally from a warmth of conftitution, which gives 
them the power of infpiring and returning the mod ardent 
tranfports. Thus they levenge themfelves, as it were, for 
the humiliating defpondency of their condition, by the 
violent and inordinate pafTion which they excite in their 
mailers ; nor do our ladies in Europe pofTefs, in a more ex¬ 
alted degree, the art of wafting and running out large for¬ 
tunes than the negro women. But thofe of Africa have 
the fuperiority over thofe of Europe, in the real paffion 
they have for the men who purchafe them. The happy 
difeovery and prevention of confpiracies that would have 
deftroyed all their oppreiTors by the hands of their flaves, 
hath been often owing to the faithful attachment of thefe 
negro women, The double tyranny of thefe unworthy 
ufurpers of the eilates and liberty of fuch a number of 
people, deferved, doubtlcfs, fuch a punilhmenr. 

Origin and pro- We will not here fo far debafe our- 
grefs of Jlavery, felves as to enlarge the ignominious lillof 

thofe writers who devote their abilities, 
to juftify by policy what is reprobated by morality. In an 
age where io many errors are boldly expofed, it would be 
unpardonable to conceal any truth that is interelling to hu¬ 
manity. If whatever we have hitherto advanced hath 
feemingly tended only to alleviate the burden of flavery, the 
reafon is, that it was firll nectlTary to give fomc comfort to 
thofe unhappy beings, whom we cannot fet free ; and con¬ 
vince their opprefTors that they are cruel to the prejudice 
of their real iiiterclls. But, in the meantime, until fome 
confiderablc revolution fliall make the evidence of this great 
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truth felt, it may not be improper to purfue tliis fubje^l 
further. We (hall then firll prove, that there is no reafon 
of ftate that can authorize flavery. We fhall not be afraid 
to cite to the tribunal of reafon and juftice thofe govern¬ 
ments which tolerate this cruelty, or which even are not 
afltamcd to make it the bafis of their power. 

Slavery is a ftate in which a man hath loft, cither by 
force or by convention, the property of his own perfon, 
and of whom a mafter can difpofe as of his own effedfs. 

Th is odious ftate was unknown in the firft ages. Men 
were all equals; but that natural equality did not laft long. 
As there w^as not yet any regular form of government efta- 
bliftied to maintain focial order; as none of the lucrative 
profeftions exifted, which the progrefs of civilization hath 
fince introduced among the nations, the ftrongeft, or the 
moft artful, foon feized upon the heft territories ; and the 
weakeft, and lefs cunning, were obliged to fubmit to thofe 
who w'ere able to feed and to defend them. This ftate of 
dependence was tolerable. In the fimplicity of ancient 
manners, there was no great difference between a mafter 
and his fervants. Their drefs, their food, their lodging, 
were almoft alike. If, at any time, the fuperior, impe¬ 
tuous, and violent, as favages generally are, gave way to the 
ferocioufnefs of his character, this w^as a tranfitory a<5f, 
which made no alteration in the habitual ftate of things. 
But this arrangement did not long fubfift. Thofe w^ho 
commanded, readily accuftomed ihemfelves to believe that 
they w^ere of a fuperior nature to thofe w'ho obeyed. They 
kept them at a diftance, and debafed them. This con¬ 
tempt was attended with fatal confeqiiences ; the idea of 
coniidering thefe unfortunate people as flaves, grew fami¬ 
liar ; and they became really fo. Each mafter difpofed of 
them in the manner which was the moft favourable to his 
intereft and to his paftions. A mafter who had no further 
ufe for their labour, fold or exchanged them : and he who 
w^asdefirous of increafing the number of them, encouraged 
them to multiply. 

When focieties, become more ftrong and more numerous, 
acquired a knowledge of the arts and of commerce ; the 
weak found a fiipport in the magiftrate, and the poor found 
refources in the feveral branches of induftiy. They both 
emerged, by degrees, from the kind of iiecefTity they had 
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experienced of fubmitting to flavery, in order to procure 
fubfiftence. I'he cuftom of putting one’s felf in the power 
of another, became every day lefs frequent, and liberty was 
at length confidered as a precious and unalienable property. 

In the meanwhile, the laws, which were imperfeil and 
ferocious, ftill continued, for fome time, to impofe the pe¬ 
nalty of fervitude. As in the times of profound ignorance, 
the fatisfadlion of the offended perfon was the only aim 
which an ill-contrived authority propofed, thofe wdio had 
infringed the principles of jiiftice, with regard to the per- 
fon who accufed them, were given up to him. The tribu¬ 
nals w^ere afterwards determined by more extenfive and more 
ufeful views. Every crime appeared to them, and with 
reafon, an offence againfl fociety ; and the criminal be¬ 
came the flave of the hate, which dlfpofed of him in the 
manner mod advantageous for the public good. At that 
period there were no other captives, except thofe acquired 
in war. 

Before a power was eflablifhed to maintain order, the 
contefts between individuals were very frequent, and the 
conqueror never failed to reduce the vanquilhed to a date 
of fervitude. This cudom continued for a long time, in 
the difputes between nations, becaufe, as each combatant 
took the field at his own expcnce, he remained mailer of 
the prifoners he Lad taken himfelf, or of thofe which, in 
the divifion of the fpoil, were given to him as a reward for 
bis adlions. But when the armies became mercenary, the 
government, who w'ere at the expcnce of the war, and who 
ran the rifle of the event, appropriated to themfelves the 
fpoils of the enemy, of which the prifoners were always 
the mod important part. It was then neceffary to pur- 
chafe flaves from the date, or from the neighbouring favage 
nations. Such was the pradlice of the Greeks and of the 
Romans, and of all people wdio chofe to increafe their en¬ 
joyments by this inhuman and barbarous cuftom. 

Europe relapfed again into the chaos of the primary 
ages, when tlic people of the north fubverted the coloifal 
empire, which had been raifed, with fo much glory, by a 
warlike and politic republic. Thefe barbarians, who had 
had flaves in the mid ft of their forefts, multiplied them pro- 
digioufly in the provinces which they invaded. Not only 
thofe w^ho were taken in arms were reduced to fervitude, 
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this humiliating ftatc became alfo the portion of citizens, 
who cultivated quietly at home the arts which flourifh in 
times of peace. However, the number of freemen was 
more confidcrable in the fubdued countries, during the 
time that the conquerors remained faithful to the form of 
government which they had thought proper to eftablifli, in 
order to contain their new fubjc£ls, and to protect them 
from foreign invafions. But, no fooner had this Angular 
inftitution, which colledled a nation, commonly difperfed, 
into a conftantly ftandng army, loft its influence ; no fooner 
had the fortunate affinities which united the meaneft foldier 
of this powerful body to their king, or to their general, 
ceafed to exift, than a fyftem of univerfal oppreffion was 
eftablifhed. There was no longer any remarkable diftinc- 
tion between thofe who had preferved their independence, 
and thofe who had for a long time groaned under the yoke 
pf flavery. 

The men who were free, whether they were inhabitants 
of the towns or of the country, refided upon the king’s 
domains, or upon the territories of fome baron. All thofe 
who were in pofleffion of Refs, pretended, in thofe times 
of anarchy, that a man who enjoyed no diftindion from 
birth, whoever he might be, could only poffefs a precarious 
kind of property, which had originally proceeded from 
their liberality. This prejudice, perhaps the moft extrava¬ 
gant that hath ever afflidted the human fpecies, perfuaded 
the nobles that they could never be guilty of injuftice, 
whatever were the obligations they might impofe mpon fo 
bafe an order of beings. 

According to thefe principles, they were not allowed to 
abfent themfclves, without leave, from their native coun* 
try. They were not allowed to difpofc of their property, 
either by will or by any other a6f made in their lifetime ; 
and their lord was their undoubted'heir, when they died 
without leaving any pofterity, or when this pofterity were 
fixed in another part of the country. They were not al¬ 
lowed to appoint guardians to their children ; and the Liber* 
ty of marrying was granted to thofe only who had purcha- 
fed it. So much was it apprehended that the people fhould 
acquire an infight on their rights and interefts, that the li¬ 
berty of learning to read was one of the favours granted 
with the moft rclu<Slancc. They were compelled to the 
IV. E 
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mod humiliating vaffalages. The taxes which were impofed 
upon them were arbitrary, unjuft, oppreftive, and deftruc- 
tive of the fpirit of adlivlty and induftry. They were 
obliged to bear the tyrant’s expences when he arrived ; 
their provifions, their furniture, their flocks, w^ere all 
abandoned to pillage. If a law-fuit was begun, it was not 
polftble to end it in aii amicable manner, becaufe this me¬ 
thod would have deprived the lord of the rights that would 
accrue to him from the fentenec. Every kind of exchange 
between individuals was prohibited, at the period when the 
lord of the manor chofe himfelf to fell the provifions vvhich 
they had collecfted, or which they had even purchafed. Such 
•was the ftate of oppreftion under which the clafs of people 
groaned who were the leaft ill treated. If any of the vex¬ 
ations we have juft given an account of, were unknown in 
certain places, others were fubfticuted to them which were 
often more intolerable. 

Some towns in Italy, which by fortunate chance had ac¬ 
quired the pofTeftion of fome branches of commerce, were 
thefirfttobe afhamed of fuch a fituation ; and their riches 
furnidied them with the means of Huiking off the yoke of 
their feeble defpots. Others purchafed their liberty of the 
emperors, who, in the courfe of tlie bloody and laliing dif- 
putes which they had with the popes, and with their vaf- 
fals, thought themfelves exceedingly fortunate to fell pri¬ 
vileges, which the ftate of their affairs did not permit them 
to refufe. Some princes were even prudent enough to fa- 
crlfice that part of their authority, which the ferment ex¬ 
cited in men’s minds made them forefee that they fliould 
foon be deprived of. Several of thefe towns remained in- 
fulatcd : but the majortcy united their interefts. All of 
them formed political focieties, governed by laws which 
bad been di£latcd by the citizens themfelves. 

The fuccefs with which this revolution in government 
was attended, fiirprifcd the neighbouring nations. In the 
meanwhile, as the kings and barons who oppreffed them, 
were not compelled by circumftances to give up their fo- 
vereignty, they contented themfelve with granting to the 
towns in their dependence valuable a nd confiderable immu¬ 
nities. They were authorifed to fur’^’ ound themfelves with 
walls, to bear arms, and to pay no more than a regular and 
moderate tribute. Liberty was fo eflential a point of their 
conftitution, that whenever a bondfman took refuge among 

3 
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them) he became a citizen, if he was not claimed during 
the courfe of the year. Thefe communities, or municipS 
bodies, profpered in proportion to their polkion, their po¬ 
pulation, and their indulliy. 

While the condition of men, reputed free, was fo for¬ 
tunately improved,, that of the flaves remained the fame ; 
that is to fay, the mo^l deplorable which it is pollible to 
conceive. Thefe wretched people belonged fo entirely to 
their mailers, that they fold or exchanged them at pleafure. 
They were not allowed any kind of property, even out of 
iheir favings, whenever a fixed fum was afligned them for 
their fubfiilence. They were put to the torture for the 
fmallell mifdemeanour. They might be puniihed with death, 
without the interference of the m?gifi;rate. Marriage was 
for a long time forbidden to them ; the conneiEliona be¬ 
tween the two fexes were illegal; they were tolerated, and 
even encouraged, but they were not honoured with the 
nuptial benedidion. The condition of the children was 
the fame as that of their fathers ; they were born, they 
lived, and they died in flavery. In moil of the courts of 
judicature, their tetlimon.y was not admitted againil a free 
man. They were obliged to wear a particular drefs ; and 
this humiliating diilindtion recalled every moment to their 
minds tlie ignominy of their exiftence. To complete thefe 
misfortunes, the fpiiit of the feudal fyilem oppofed the dif- 
frauchirement of this fpccics of men, A generous mailer 
might indeed break the bonds of his domeilic flaves when¬ 
ever he chofe ; but innumerable formalities were required 
to change the fituation of the flaves which belonged to the 
glebe. According to a maxim generally received, a vaffal 
could not diminifli the value of the fief which he had re¬ 
ceived ; and the releafing of any of its cultivators was di- 
miniiliing it. This obilacle mull neceflarily have retarded, 
but could not eptirely prevent, the revolution, and for the 
following reafon : 

The Germans, and the other conquerors, had appropri¬ 
ated immenfe domains to thcmfelves at the time of their in- 
vafion. The nature of thefe eilates did nut allow them*to 
be difmembered. From that time it became impoflible for 
the proprietor to retain all his flaves under his own infpec- 
tion, and he was compelled to difperfe therh over the foil 
they were to cultivate. Their diilance preventing their be- 
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i.ig overlooked, it was thought proper to encourage them 
by rewards proportioned to their labour. I'hur gratifica- 
tiJns, which moft commonly confifted of a greater or lefs 
CDnfiderable part of the product of the lands, were added 
to their iifual maintenance. 

By this arrangement the vilkins formed a kind of aflb- 
ciation with their mafters. The riches which they acquired 
in this advantageous market enabled them to offer a fixed 
rent for the grounds with which they were intruded, upon 
the condition that the overplus diould belong to them. As 
the lords acquired by thefe means, without rifle or uneafi* 
nefs, from their poffeflions, as much, or more income, than 
they had formerly obtained, this pra6licc gained credit, and 
was fdon univerfally adopted. It was no longer the inter- 
eft of the proprietor to attend to fiaves who cultivated at 
their own expence, and who were exadl in their payments. 
Thus ended this pcrfonal flavery. 

It fometimes happened, that a bold enterprifing man, 
who had laid out confiderable funds o« his farm, was driven 
from it before he had reaped the fruits of his advances. 
This inconvenience occafioned the requifition of leafes for 
fevcral years. They were extended, in procefsof time, to 
the whole life of the cultivator, and were often fettled upon 
Lis moft diftant poftcrity. This was the tcrmiaalion of 
real flavery. 

This great change, brought on in a manner by itfelf, 
was haftened by a caufc which defervee to be obferved. All 
the European governments were than ariftocratic. The 
chief of every republic was perpetually at war with his ha» 
rons. Being for the moft part unable to refill them by 
force, he was obliged to have rccourfe to artifice. That 
artifice, which was employed to the greateft advantage, 
was to proteft the flaves againft the tyranny of their maf- 
tens, and to tmdermine the power of the nobles, by dimi- 
nifhing the dependence of tneir fubjefts. It is not impro¬ 
bable but that fome kings favoured the fpirit of liberty, 
from the only motive of general utility; but moft of them 
were viTiWy induced to adopt this fortunate policy, more 
on account of their perfonal interefts, than from principles 
of humanity and benevolence. 

However this may be, the revolution was fo complete, 
that hberty became more general throughout the greateft 
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pari of Europe, than it had been in any climate, or in any 
age. In all ancient governments, in thofe even which arc al¬ 
ways propofed to us as models, moft of the people were 
condemned to a (hameful and cruel fervitude. The more 
the focietiee acquired knowledge, riches, and power, the 
more did the number of flares increafe, and the more de¬ 
plorable became their fete. Athens reckoned twenty vaf- 
fals to one citizen. The difproportion was ftill greater at 
Rome, become the miftrefs ot the univerfe. In both the re¬ 
publics, flavery was carried to the utmoft excefs of fatigue, 
of mifery, and of ignominy. Since it hath been abolilhed 
among us, the people are infinitely more happy, even un¬ 
der the mod delpotic empires, than they were formerly un¬ 
der the bed regulated democracies. 

But no foouer was domeftic liberty revived in Europe, 
thdu it was anriiliilated in America. The Spaniard:^, 
I'lC u'.,\cs Tr fi cad upon thcTe Paorcs of tlie Ne^v' 
did not imagine tliey owed any duties to a (a of 
men who were not of their complexion, and who did not 
pradice their cudoma or their religion. They confidered 
them only as the indruments of their avarice, and loaded 
them with irons. Thcfc weak men, who had not the ha» 
bit of labour, foon expired among the vapours of the mines, 
or in other occupations almod as dcftruftivc. Slaves were 
then fent for from Africa. Their niiniber hath increafed 
in proportion as the cultivations have been extended. The 
Portuguefe, the Dutch, the Englifli, the French, the 
Danes, all thefe nations, whether free or enflaved, have 
fought, without remorfe, an increafe of fortune in the la¬ 
bours, the blood, and the defpair of thefe unfortunate peo¬ 
ple. What a horrid fyftcm ! 

Liberty is the property of one’s fclf. Three kinds of 
it are didinguilhed : natural liberty, civil liberty, and poli¬ 
tical liberty j that is to fay the liberty of the individual, 
the liberty of the citizen, and the liberty of a nation. Na¬ 
tural liberty is the right granted by nature, to every man 
to difpofe of himfelf at ^eafure. Civil liberty is the right 
which is infured by focicty to every citiacn, of doing every 
thing which is not contrary to the laws. Political liberty 
is the date of a people who have not alienated their fovc- 
rcignty, and who either make their own laws, or who con- 
fUtute a part in the fyftem of their Icgiflation. 

E 3 
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The firft of thefe liberties is, after reafon, the diftingulHi- 
ing charaiSleriftic of man,, Brutes are chained up, and kept 
in fubjedfion, becaufe they have no notion of what is juft 
or unjuft, no idea of grandeur or mepnnefs. But in man, 
liberty is the principle of his vices or his virtues. None 
but a fi ee man can fay, I will or I will not ; and confe- 
quently none but a free man can.be worthy of praife, or be 
liable to cenfure. 

Without liberty, or the property of one’s own body, and 
the enjoyment of one’s mind, no man can be either a huf- 
band, a father, a relation, or a friend ; he hath neither a 
country, a fclloW'citizen, nor a God. The Have, impelled 
by the wicked man, and who is the inftrnment of his wick- 
cdnefs, is inferior even to the dog, let loofe by the Spa¬ 
niard upon the American ; for co^fcience which the dog 
liath not, ftill remains wdth the man. He who bafely ab¬ 
dicates his liberty, gives himfelf up to remorfe, and to the 
greateft mifery which can be experienced by a thinking and 
lenfible being. If there be not any power under the hea¬ 
vens, which can change my nature and reduce me to the 
Hate of brutes, there is none which can difpofe of my li¬ 
berty. God is my father, and not my mafter ; I am his 
child and not his (lave. How is it poiTible that I ihould 
grant to political power, what I refufe to divine omnipo¬ 
tence ? 

Will thefe eternal and immutable truths, the foundation 
of all morality, the bafts of all rational government be con- 
tefted ? They will, and the audacious argument will be 
didlated by barbarous and fordid avarice. Behold that pro¬ 
prietor of a veflel, who leaning upon his defk, and with the 
pen in his hand, regulates the number of enormities he may 
caufe to be committed on the coafts of Guinea ; who coii- 
fiders at Icifure, what number of firelocks he fhall w’ant to 
obtain one negro, what, fetters will be nccefTary to keep 
him chained on-board his (hip, what wliips wdll be required 
to make him work ; who calculates with coolnds every 
drop of blood which the flave mull ntceftarily expend in 
labour for him, and how much it will produce ; wlio con™ 
fidei'S whether a negro woman will be of more advantage 
to him by her feeble labours, or by going tluongh die dan¬ 
gers of child-birth. You ftiuddtr !—If there exifted any 
veligion which tolerated, or which gave only a tacit fane- 
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tion to fuch kind of horrors ; if, abforbed in fome idle or 
feditious queftions, it did not inceflantly exclaim againft 
the authors or the iallruments of this tyranny ; if it fhould 
confider it as a crime in a Have to break his chains ; if it 
ihould fuffer to remain in its community, the iniquitous 
judge wlio condemns the fugitive to death j If fuch a reli¬ 
gion, I fay, exifted, ought not the minillers of it to be 
fufFocated under the ruins of their altars ? 

Men or demons, whichever you are, will you dare to 
juflify the attempts you make againft my independence, by 
pleading the right of the ftrongeh I What ! is not the man 
who wants to enflave me guilty ? Doth he only make ufe 
of his rights ! Where are thefc rights ? Who hath (lamped 
them with a charader facred enough to filence mine ? I 
hold from nature the right of defending rnyfelf: and it 
hath not given thee that of attacking me. If thou doll 
tliink thyfelf authorifed to opprefs me, becaufe thou art 
flronger or more dexterous than I am, complain not if my 
vigorous arm (hall rip up thy bofom in fearen of thy heart. 
Complain not, when in thy torn entrails thou (halt feci that 
death which I (hall have conveyed into them with thy food. 
I am (Ironger or more dejiterous than thou art ; be the 
vidim in thy turn, and expiate the crime of having been 
an oppreiTor. 

But it is alleged, that in all regions, and in all ages, fla- 
very hath been more or lefs eftablilhcd. 

I grant it; but what doth it fignify to me, what other 
people in other ages have done ? Are we to appeal to the 
cuftoms of ancient times, or to our confcience ? Are we'to 
lillen to the fuggeilions of intcrcll, of infatuation, and of 
barbarlfm, rather than to thofe of rcafon and of juftice ! If 
the univerfality of a pradice were admitted as a proof of 
its innocence, wc Diould then have a complete apology for 
ufurpalious, conquefls, and for every fpecies of oppref- 
fion. 

But the ancients, it is faid, thought themfelves to be 
mafters of the lives of their (laves ; and we, become more 
humane, dilpofc only of their liberty and of their labours. 

It is trijc, tlic progref, of knowledge hath enlightened 
the minds of all rnodern hgiflators upon this important 
point. All codes of laws, wjtliout exception, have 
exerted themfclves for tlit prcfeivation of man, even of 
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him who langui'fhes in a (late of Hav^ry. They have 
a^reed^ that his cxiftence fhouid be put under the protec- 
Cwn of the magiArates, and that the tribunals of juftice 
alonc^fhould be able to haikn the end of it. But hath this 
law, the mgft facred of all focial inftitutions, ever been put 
in force ? Is not America peopled with atrocious colonifts, 
who infolently ufurpthe rights of the fovereign, and deftroy 
by the fword, or by fire, the unfortunate vi(Elims of their 
avarice ? Doth not this facrilegious infraftion of the laws, 
to the difgrace of all Europe, ftill remain unpunifiied ? I 
challenge any defender or panegyrift of our humanity and 
of our juftice, to adduce an inftance of any one of thefeaf- 
faflins having loft his life upon a fcaffold. 

Let us fuppofe, that the regulations which, according 
to the panegyrift, do fo much honour to our age, be 
ftridlly obferved ; will the flave be, on that account, much 
lefs an objc£^ of compaffion ? What! does not the mafter, 
who difpofes of my ftrength at his pJeafurc, likewife dif- 
pofe of my life, which depends on the voluntary and pro¬ 
per ufe of my faculties What is exiftence to him who has 
not the difpofal of it ? I cannot kill my Have ; but I can 
make him bleed under the whip of an executioner ; I can 
overwhelm him with forrows, drudgery, and want 5 I can 
injure him every way, and fccrctly undermine the principles 
and fprings of his life ; I can imother, by flow punifli- 
ments, the wretched infant which a negro woman carries 
in her womb. Thus the laws prote 6 l the flave againft a 
violent death, only to leave to my cruelty the right of mak¬ 
ing fu’m die by degrees. The right of flavery is, in faff, 
that of perpetrating all forts of crimes ; thofc Crimes which 
invade property ; for flaves are not fuffered to have any 
even in their own petfons ; thofe crimes which deftroy per- 
fonal fafety ; for tne flave may be facrificed to the caprice 
of his mafter ; thofe crimes which make modefty fhudder. 
—My blood nTes at thefe horrid images. I deleft, I abhor 
the human fpecies compofed only of vi<ftims and execution¬ 
ers ; and if it is never to become better, may it be annihi¬ 
lated ! 

But thefe negroes, fay they, are a race of men born for 
flavery; their difpofitions are* narrow, treacherous, and 
wicked ; they themfelves allow the fuperiority of our under- 
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ftanding8> and almoft acknowledge the juftice of our autho¬ 
rity. 

The minds of the negroes are contradled ; bccaufe llivery 
defttoys all the fprings of the foul. They are wicked ; but 
not fufficienily fo with you. They aie treacherous f bci* 
caufe they arc under no obligation to fpeak truth to their 
tyrants. They acknowledge the fuperiority of our under- 
(landings, becaufe we have perpetuated their ignorance : 
they allow the juftice of our authority, becaufc we have 
abufed their weaknefs. As it was impolTible for us to 
maintain our fuperiority by force, we havc^ by a criminal 
policy, had recourfe to cunning. We have almoll per- 
Aiaded -them that they were a fingular fpccics, born only 
for dependence, for fubje<fiion, for labour, and for chait. 
ifement. We have negleded nothing that might tend to 
degrade thefe unfortunate people, and we luve afterwards 
upbraided them for their meannefs. 

But thefe negroes, it isfurtluT urged, were born flaves. 
Barbarians, will you perfuade me, that a man can be th’ 
property of a fovereign, a foil thejproperty of a father, a 
wife the properly of a hufband, a domeftic the property of 
a mailer, a negro the property of a planter I 

Proud and difdainful being, who dofl difavow thy bre¬ 
thren, wilt thou never perceive that this contempt recoils 
upon thyfelf ? If thou doH wilb that thy pride Ihould be 
ennobled, exert a fuSicient elevation of mirid, to make it 
confjll in the neceflary affinities which thou hail with thefe 
unfortunate men whom thou doil debafe. 

One common Father, an immortal foul, a future ilatc 
of felicity^ fucli is thy true, glory, and fuch likewife is 
theirs. 

But it k*goverament itfelf that felJs the (laves. 

How did the (late ac-ejuire that right ? Let the magi- 
ilratc be ever fo abfolute, is he proprietor of the fubjeS<s 
fubmitted to his empire ? Hath he any fiutlier antliority, 
but that with which he is iutruiled by the citizen ? And 
have any people ever jiad the privilege of difpofmg of their 
liberty ? ® 

But thefe (laves have fold themfelves. If they belong to 
tliemlelves, they have a riglit to difpofe of themfclvcs. It 
is his bulinefs to put a price on his liberty ; and when that 
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is fettled, whoever gives him the money, hath acquired a 
legal nght over him. 

No man hath the right of felling himfelf; becaufe he hath 
no right to accede to every thing which an unjuft, violent, 
and depraved mafter might require of him. He is the pro¬ 
perty of God, who is his firft mafter, and from whofe 
authority he is never releafed. The man who fells him, 
makes a deceitful bargain with his purchafer, becaufe he 
lofes his own value. And the money, as foon as it is paid 
to him, remains, \yith his perfon, in the hands of his maf¬ 
ter. Wliat property can a man be in pofteflion of, who 
hath given up every right of property ? Nothing can be¬ 
long to him w'ho hath agreed to have nothing. He cannot 
even have virtue, honefty, nor a will of his own. The man 
who hath reduced himfelf to the condition of a dcftriuftivc 
weapon, is a madman, and not a Have. A man may fell his 
life, in the fame manner as a foldier does, bnt he cannot as 
a ftave ; and this conllitutes the difference of the two condi¬ 
tions. 

But thefc ftaves had been tSken in war, and would have 
been murdered if we hadTnot interfered. ' 

Would there have been any wars without you ? Are not 
the dlffenfions among thofe people owing to yourfelves ? 
Do you not cany deftru6:ive weapons to them ? Do you 
not infpire them with the defire of ufing them ? Will your 
vcffels never forfake thofe deplorable fhores, till after the 
deftrudlion of the miferablc race who inhabit them ? Why 
do you not fuft'er the viftor to make what ufe he choofes of 
hjs vidlory ; and why do you become his accomplice ? 

But they were criminals, who deferved death, or the 
greateft puniftimcnts, and were condemned in their own 
country to flavery. Are you then the executioners of the 
people of Africa ? Bcfide, who was it thart condemned 
them ? Do you not know, that in a defpotic ftate there is 
no criminal but the tyrant ? The fubjeft of an abfolute 
prince is the fame as the Have in a ftate repugnant to na¬ 
ture. Every thing that contributes to keep a man in fuch 
a ftate, is art attempt againft his perfon. Every power 
which fixes him to the tyranny of one man, is the power of 
his enemies : and all thofe who are about him, are the 
authors or abettors of this violence. His mother, who taught 
him the firft leffons of obedience ; his neighbour, who fet 
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him the example of it : his fupenors, who compelled him 
into this (late j and his equals, who led him into it by theiir 
opinion: all thefe are the minillerj and inftruments of ty¬ 
ranny. The tyrant can do nothing of himfelf; he is only 
the primufn mobile of thofe eflForts which all his fubje^ls ex¬ 
ert to their own mutual oppreffion. He keeps them in a 
ilate of perpetual war, which renders robberies, treafons, 
affaffinations, lawful. Thus, like the blood which flows in 
his veins, all crimes originate from his heart, and return 
thither as to their primary fource. Caligula ufed to fay, 
that if the whole human race had had but one head, he 
fliould have taken pleafure in cutting it off. Socrates would 
have faid, that if all crimes were heaped upon one head, 
tlidt fhould be the one which ought to be firicken off. 

But they enjoy more felicity in America than they did 
in Africa. 

Wherefore then are thefe flaves conftantly fighing after 
their own country ? Why do they refume their liberty as 
foon as they are able ? Why do they prefer deferts, and 
the fociety of wild beads, to a condition that appears to 
you fo mild ? Why doth defpair-induce them to deflroy 
themfelves, or to poifon you ? Why do their women fo 
frequently procure abortion, in order that their children 
may not partake of their melancholy deftiny \ When you 
fpeak to us of the happinefs of your flaves, you are falfe 
to yourfelves, and you deceive us. It is the utmoft pitch 
of extravagance to attempt to transform fo ftrangc a bar¬ 
barity into an a6l of humanity. 

But it is urged, that in Europe, as well as in America, 
the people are flaves. The only advantage we have over 
the negroes is, that we can break one chain to put on an¬ 
other. 

It is but too true; mod nations arc enflaved. The mul¬ 
titude is generally facrificed to the pafiions of a few privi¬ 
leged oppreffors. I'here is fcarce a region known, where 
a man can flatter himfelf tl at he is mafler of his perfon, 
that he can difpofe, at pleafure, of his inheritance; and 
that he can quietly enjoy the fruits of his indudry. Even 
in thofe countries that are lead under the yoke of fervitude, 
tlie citizen, deprived of the produce of his labour, by the 
want! inceflantly renewed of a rapacious or jieedy govern¬ 
ment, is continually rcdrained in the mod lawful means of 

E 6 
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acquiring felicity. Liberty is ftifled in all parts, by c^xtra- 
yagant fupctftitions, by barbarous cuftoms, and by obfolct^ 
laws. It will one day certainly rife again from its afhes. 

proportion as morality and policy /ball be improved, 
man will recover his rights. But wherefore, while we are 
waiting for thefe fortunate times, and thefe enlightened 
ages of prolperity, wherefore muft there be art unfortunate 
race, to whom even the comfortable and^ honourable name 
of freeman is denied, and who, notwithftanding the infta- 
bility of events, muft be deprived of the hope even of ob¬ 
taining it ? Whatever, theremre, may be faid, the condition 
of thefe unfortunate people is very different from ours. 

The laft argument which hath been ufed in juftification of 
llavery, hath been to fay, that it was the only method 
which could be found to lead negroes to the bleffings of 
eternal life, by the great benefit of baptifm. 

O beneficent Jefus ! how is it pofliblc that thy mild max¬ 
ims could have been perverted to juftify fuch an infinite 
number of horrid ads ? If the chriftian religion did really 
thus give a fandion to the avarice of empires, its fanguin- 
ary tenets ought for ever to be proferibed. It Owndd either 
be aboli/hed, or it fhould difavow, in the face of the whole 
univerfe, the enormities that are imputed to it. Let not 
its tniniflers be apprehenfive of difplaying too much enthu* 
fiafm upon fuch a fubjed. The more they fhall be inflam<- 
ed Upon it, the better will they ferve their caufe. Tran- 
qulllfty would be triminal in them, and wifdom will break 
forth in their tranfports. 

The man who defends the fyftem of flavery, will un¬ 
doubtedly complain, that wc have not allowed to his argu¬ 
ments all the energy of which they were fufceptiblt. This 
may poflibly be. Who is the man, who would proftitute 
his tdents in the defence of the moft abominable of all 
caufes, or who would employ his eloquence, if he had any, 
in the juftification'of a multitude of murders already com¬ 
mitted, and of a multitude of others ready to be perpetrat¬ 
ed ? Executioner of thy brethren, take thyfelf the pen in 
thy band if thou dareft, quiet the perturbations of thy con- 
fcience, and harden thine accomplices in their crimes. 

I could have refuted with greater energy, and more at 
large, the arguments I had to combat; but the (ubje6t was 
not'worth the pains. Are many exertjoftsdue, or muft the 
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uttnofl intcnfcncfs of thought be bellowed upon him whfo 
doth not fpeak as he thinks ? Would not the filence of con¬ 
tempt be more fiiitable, than difpute with him who pleads for 
hie own intcreft againft juHice and againft his own convidlion ? 

I have already faid too much for the honell and feeling 
man. I lhall never be able to fay enough for the inhuman 
trader. 

Let us, therefore, haften to fubflitirtc the light of reafon 
and the fentitnents of nature to the blind ferocioufnefs of 
our anceltor?. Let us break the bonds of fo many vifkims 
to our merccnai'y principles, fhould we even be obliged to 
difeard a commerce which is founded only on injudice, and 
the objedl of which is luxury. 

But even this is not neceflary. There is no occafion to 
give tip thofe conveniences which cuftom hath fo much en- 
deartd to us. We may draw them from Africa itfelf. The 
mod valuable of them are indigenous there, and it would 
be an eafy matter to naturalize the others. Can there be 
a doubt, that a people, who fell their childTcn in order to 
latisfy foinc tranfient caprices, would determine to cultivate 
thefr lands, that they might enjoy habitually all the advan* 
tages of a virtuous and well-regulated fociety ? 

Perhaps it would not even be impofRblc to obtain thefe 
produdlions from the colonics without peopling them with 
haves. The provHions might be gathered by the hands of 
free people, and would from that time be confumed with¬ 
out remorfe. 

In order to obtain this end, which is generally confide red 
as chimerical, it would not be neceflary, according to the 
ideas of an enlightened man, to rele^c from their chains 
thofe unfortunate people, who are either bom, or have 
grown old in fervitude. Thefe ftupid men, who would not 
have been prepared for fuch a change of fituation, would 
be iUcapabic of <ondu6ting thcmfclves, they would fpend 
their fives in habitual indolence, or in the commiffion of all 
lands of crimes. The great benefit of liberty muft be pre- 
ferved for their poftcrity, and even that with fomc modifi¬ 
cations. Thefe children, till they attain their twentieth 
year, ihonld belong to the mafters of the manufa^nne or 
plantation where They were born, in order that he may be 
teimburfed the cxpences which he will have been obliged 
tt> iticur for bringing them up. The five following year^ 
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they (hould ftill be obliged to ferve bim, but for a ttipu- 
lated falary fettled by the law. After this time they Ihould 
be independent, provided their condudl had not deferved 
much cenfure. If they fhould have been guilty of any 
weighty crime, they fhould be condemned by the magiilrates 
to public labour for a more or lefs confiderable time. A 
hut fhould be given to the new citizens, with ground fuffi- 
cient to make a fmall garden, and the treafury fhould be at 
the expence of this eltabllfhment. No regulation fhouj^d 
deprive thefe men, become free, of the power of extending 
the property which fhall have been gratuitoufly beftowed 
upon them. To put fuch reftraints upon their adlivity and 
their intelligence, would be to lofe, by abfurd laws, the fruits 
of fo laudable an inflitution,* 

This arrangement, according to all appearances, would 
be attended with the happiefl effedfs. The population of 
the blacks, which is at prefent Recked by the regret of 
bringing into the world none but beings who are condemned 
to misfortune and infamy, will make a rapid progrefs. This 
offspring will be mofl tenderly taken care of by thofe very 
mothers who often took inexpreflible delight in Itifling them, 
or in feeing them perilh. Thefe men, accuflomed to occu^ 
patron, in exped:ation of certain liberty, and who will not 
have an extent of property fuflicient for their fubfiftcncc, 
will fell their labours to whomfoever would be inclined or 
able to pay for them. Their work will indeed cod more 
than that of the flaves, but it will alfo be more profitable. 
A greater degree of labour will give a greater abundance 
of productions to the colonies, wliich will be enabled, by 
their riches, to acquire a greater quantity of merchandize 
from the mother-country. 

Is it then apprehended, that the facility of acquiring 
fubfiftence without labour, on a foil naturally fertile, and 
of difpenfing with the want of clothes, v^jpuld plunge thefe 
men in idlcnefs ? Why then do not the inhabitants of Eu¬ 
rope confine themfelves to fuch labours as are of indifpenf- 
able necelfity ? Why do they, exhauft their powers in la¬ 
borious employments, which tend only to the gratification 
of a few momentary fancies ? There are amongft us a thou- 
fand pfofellions, fome more laborious than others, which 
owe their origin to our inftitutions. Human laws have 
given rife to a variety of factitious wants, which otherwife 
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would never have had an exiftence. By diTpofing of every 
fpecies of property according to their capricious inilitutions, 
they have fubje£fed an infinite number of people to the 
imperious will of their fellow-creatures, fo far as even to 
make them fing and dance for fubfiitence. We have amonglt 
us beings, formed like ourfclves, who have confented to 
bury themfelves under mountains, in order to furnifh us 
with metals, and with copper, which may perhaps poifon 
us: why do we imagine that the negroes arc lefs dupes and 
lefs foolifh than the Europeans ? 

While we are reftoring thefe unhappy beings to liberty, 
we mud be careful to fubjeft them to our laws and manners, 
and to offer them our fuperfluities. We mud give them a 
country, give them intereds to dudy, produdfions to culti¬ 
vate, and articles of confumption agreeable to their refpec- 
tivc tades, and our colonies will never want hands, which, 
being eafed of their chairti, will become more adlive and 
robud. 

In order to overturn the whole fyftem of flavery, which 
is fupported by pafiions fo univerfal, by laws fo authentic, 
by the emulation of fuch powerful nations, by prejudices 
dill more powerful, to what tribunal fhall we refer the 
caufe of humanity, which fo many men are in confederacy 
to betray ? Sovereigns of the earth, you alone can bring 
about this revolution. If you do not fport with the red 
of mortals, if you do not regard the power of kings as the 
right of a fuccefsful plunder, and the obedience of fubjedls 
as artfully obtained from their ignorance, refle£l on your 
own obligations. Refufe the fandlion of your authority to 
the infamous and criminal traffic of men turned into fo 
many herds of cattle, and this trade will ceafe. For once 
unite, for the happinefs of the world, thofe powers and de- 
figns which have been fo often exerted for its ruin. If 
fome one among you would venture to found the expedla- 
tion of this opulence and grandeur on the generofity of all 
the reft, he inftantly becomes an enemy of mankind, who 
ought to be dedroyed. You may carry fire and fword into 
his territories. Your armies will foon be infpired with the 
facred enthufiafm of humanity. You will then perceive what 
difference virtue makes between men who fuccour the op- 
preffed, and mercenaries who ferve tyrants. 
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* But what am 1 faying ? Let the ineffeAual calls of hu¬ 
manity be no longer pleaded with the people and thcii 
mafters; perhaps they have never been attended to in any 
public traDfa^lions. If then, ye nations of Europe, interell 
alone can exett it.^ influence over you, liften to me once 
more. Your (laves hand in no need either of your genero- 
fity or your counfels, in order to break the facrilegeons 
yoke of their oppreffion. Nature fpcaks ^ more powerful 
language than pliilofophy or intereft. Already have two 
colonies of fugitive negroes been eflablifhed, to whom 
treaties and power give a perfeeft fecurity from your at¬ 
tempts. Thefe are fo many indications of the impending 
ftorm, and the negroes only want a chief, fufiicicntly cou¬ 
rageous, to lead tliem on to vengeance and (laughter. 

Where is this great man, whom nature owes to her af¬ 
flicted, opprefTcd, and tormented children ? Where is he t 
He will undoubtedly appear, hcawill (hew himfelf, he will 
lift up the facred (landard of liberty. This venerable fignal 
will collecfl around him the companions of his misfortunes. 
They will rufh on with more impetuofity than torrents; 
they will leave behind them, in all parts, indelible traces of 
thdr juft refentment. Spaniards, Portuguefe, Engliih, 
French Dutch, all their tyrants will become the victims of 
fire and fword. The plains of America will fuck up with 
tranfport'the blood which they have fo long expe(^ted> and 
the bones of fo many wretches, heaped upon one another, 
during the courfc of fo many centuries, will bound for joy. 
The Old World will join its plaudits to thofe of the New. 
In all parts the name of the hero, who fhall have reftored 
the rights of the human fpccies, will be Weft; in all parts 
trophies will be ere 61 ed to his glory. Then will the hlaci 
tode be no more ; aqd the *whde codt will be a dreadful orie, 
if the conqueror only regards the right of reprifals. 

Till tliis revolution (hall take place, the negroes groan 
under the oppreffion of labours, the defeription of which 
cannot but intereft us more and aaore in their deftiny. 

The culture of The Coll of the American iftands hath 
the fmi of the little nefcmhiancc to ours. Its proda<ftion8 

American archie are very difiPerent, as wcU as the naanner 
pelago hath been of cultivating them. Except fome pot^ 
hithertonegle&ed, herbs, nothing is fown there ; every thing 
is planted. 
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Tobacco being the firft produ6lion that was cultivated, 
as Its roots do not llrike deep, and the leaft injury deftroys 
them, a fimplc harrow was only employed to prepare the 
lands which were to receive it, and to extirpate the noxious 
weeds which would have choked it. This cuftom dill pre¬ 
vails. 

When more tronblefCme cultures began to be attended 
to, and which were Icfs delicate, the hoe vras made ufc of 
to work and weed ; but it was not employed over the whole 
extent of ground that was to be cultivated. It was thought 
fufficient to dig a hole for the reception of the plant. 

The inequality of the ground, mod commonly full of 
hillocs, probably gave rife to this endom. It might be 
apprehended, that the rains, which always fall in torrents, 
fhould dedroy, by the cavities they make, the land that 
had been turned up. Indolence, and the want of means 
at the time of the fird feftiements, extended this pi-a^tice 
to the mod level plains ; and cudom, which no one ever 
thought of deviating from, gave a fandlion to it. At 
length fome planters, who were adventurous enough to 
difeard former prejudices, thought of ufing the plough; 
and it is probable that this method will become general 
wherever it (hall be found pradlcable. It has every circum- 
dance in its favour that can make it dcfirablc. 

All the lands of the iflands were virgin lands,^ when the 
Europeans undertook to clear them. The firlt that were 
occupied, have for a long time yielded Icfs produce than 
thg- did in the beginning. Thofc which have been fuc- 
celnvcly cleared, are likewife more or lefs exhauded, in 
proportion to the period of their fird cultivation. What¬ 
ever their fertility at fird might have been, they all lofe it 
in procefs of time, and they will foon ceafe to requite the 
labours of thofe who cultivate them, if art be not exerted 
to alRft nature. 

It is a principle of agriculture generally admitted by 
naturalids, that the earth becomes fertile only in proportion 
as it can receive the influence of the air, and of all thofe 
meteors which are diredled by this powerful agent, fuch as 
fogs, dews, and rains. Continual tillage can only procure 
this advantage to it: the iflands in particular condantly 
require it. The wet feafon mud be chofen for turning 
the ground, the drynefs of which v^-ould be an impediment 
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to fertility. Ploughing cannot be attended with any in¬ 
convenience in lands that are level. One might prevent 
the danger of having fhclving grounds deftroyed by ftorms, 
by making furrows tranfverfely, on a line that Ihould crofs 
that of the dope of the hillocs. If the declivity were fo 
fteep that the cultivated grounds could be carried away, 
notwithftanding the furrows, fmall drains, fomething deeper, 
might be added for the fame purpofe at particular diftances, 
which would partly break the force and velocity that the 
ileepnefs of the hills adds to the fall of heavy rains. 

The utility of the plough would not be merely limited 
to the producing a greater portion of the vegetable juice 
in plants; it would make their produce the more certain. 
The iflands are the regions of infc^ls: their multiplication 
there is favoured by a conftant heat, and one race fucceeds 
another without interruption. The extenfive ravages they 
make are well known. Frequent and-fucccfllve ploughing 
would check the progrefs of this devouring race, dillurb 
^heir ye-produdlion, kill great numbers of them, and deftroy 
tjic greateil part of their eggs. Perhaps this expedient would 
not be fufficient againft the rats, which fhips have brought 
from Europe into America, where they have increafed to 
that degree, that they often deftroy one third of the crops. 
The induftry of (laves might,alfo be called in to affiill, and 
their vigilance might be encouraged by fome gratification. 

The ufe of the plough would probably introduce the 
cuftom of manuring: it is already known on the greateft 
part of the coaft. The manure there in ufe is called varech, 
a kind of fea-plant, which, when ripe, is detached from the 
water, and driven on the ftrand by the motion of the waves; 
it is very produdlive of fertility; but if employed without 
previous preparation, it communicates to the fugar a dif- 
agreeable bitternefs, which mull arife from the falts that 
are impregnated with oily particles abounding in fca plants. 
Perhaps, in order to take olF this .bitter tafie, it . would only 
be necelTary to burn the plant, and make ufe of the afhes. 
The falts being by this operation detached from the oily 
particles, and triturated by vegetation, would circulate 
more freely in the fugar-cant, and impart to it purer 
juices. 

The interior parts of this country have not till lately been 
dunged. NecelTuy will make this pra6licc become more 
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general; and in time the foil of America will be aflifted 
by the fame methods of cultivation as the.foil of Europe ; 
but with more difficulty. In the iflands, where herds of 
cattle are not fo numerous, and where there is fcldom the 
convenience of ftables, it is to have recourfe to other kinds 
of manure, and multiply them as much as poflible, in order 
to compenfate the quality by the quantity. The greatell 
refource will always be found in the weeds, from which 
uletul plants miift be conftantly freed. Thefe muft be col¬ 
lected together in heaps, and left to putrify. The colonifts 
who cultivate coffee have fet the example of his pradicc ; 
but with that degree of indolence which the heat of the 
climate occafions in all manual labour. A pile of weeds is 
heaped up at the bottom of the coffee*tiers, without re¬ 
garding whether thefe weeds, which they do not even take 
the trouble of covering with earth, heat the tree, and har¬ 
bour the infe^ls that prey upon it. They have been equally 
negligent in the management of their cattle. 

All the domeftic quadrupeds of Europe were imported 
into America by the Spaniards j and it is from their fettle- 
ments that the colonies of other nations have been fupplied. 
Excepting hogs, which are found to thrive beft in countries 
abounding with aquatic produ6tions, infedls, and reptiles, 
and are become larger and better tailed, all thefe animals 
have degenerated, and the few that remain in the iflands 
are very fmall. Though the badnefs of the climate may 
contribute fomethlng to this degeneracy,, the want of care 
is perhaps the principal caufe. They always lie in.the open 
field. They never have either bran or oats given them, and 
are at grals the whole year. ’ The colonifts have not even 
the attention of dividing the meadows into feparate por¬ 
tions, in order to make their cattle to pafs from one into 
the other. They always feed on the fame fpot, without 
allowing the grafs time to fpring up again. Such paftures 
can only produce weak and wateiy juices. Too quick a 
vegetation prevents them from being, propeily ripened. 
Hence tlie animals, deftincd for the food of man, afford 
only flefli that is tough and flabby. 

Thofe animals, which are referved for labour, do but 
very little fervice. The oxen draw but light loads, and that 
not all day long. They are always four in number. They 
arc not yoked by thp head, buc by the neck, after tUc 
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Spanifli cuftom. They are not ftimuiated by the goad, 
but driven by a whip, and are diredled by two drivers. 

When the roada do not allow the ufe of carriages, mules 
are employed inftead of oxen. Thcfe are faddled after a 
fimpler method than in Europe, but much inferior to it in 
llrength. A mat is fixed on their hack, to which two 
hooks arc fufpended on each fide, the fir(l; that are cafually 
met with in the woods. Thus equipped, they carry, at moft, 
half the weight that European horfes can bear, and go over 
but half the ground in the fame time. 

The pace of their horfes is not fo flow: they have pre¬ 
ferred fomething of the fleetnefs, fire, and docility, pf tliofc 
of Andalufia, from which they derived their pedigree ; but 
their ftrength ii not anfvvcrable to their fpirit. It is necef- 
fary to breed a great number of them, in order to obtain 
that fervice which might be had from a nurriber in 

Eun-pe. Tr.r?c nr fnir of thc*n irnh lic’jiU'dcJ to vciy 
light cariiagts ufed by ludolcntc people icr 'uiikiog t\ci:v- 
fions, which they call journeys; but which with us would 
®nly be an airing. 

The degeneracy of the animals in the iflands might have 
been prevented, retarded, or diminiflied, if care had been 
taken to renew them by a foreign race. Stallions brought 
from colder or warmer countries, would in fomc degree 
have correded the influence of the climate, feed, and rear¬ 
ing. With the mares of the country they would have 
produced a new race far fuperior, as they would have come 
from a climate different from that into which they were 
imported. 

It is very extraordinary, that fo Ample an idea fhould 
never have occurred to any of the planters; and that there 
has been no legiflature attentive enough to its interclls, tcl 
fubftitute in its fetticments the bifon to the common ox. 
Every one who is acquainted \Vith this animal, mull recol- 
that the bifon has a fofter and brighter Ikin, a difpofi- 
tion lefs dull and llupid than our bullock, and a quicknefs 
and docility far fuperior. It is fwift in running, and when 
mounted can fupply the place of a horfe. It thrives as well 
in fouthern countries, as the ox that we employ loves cold 
or temperate climates. This fpecies is known only in the 
eaftern iflands, and in the greater part of Africa. If cuf- 
• tom had lefs influence than it commonly has, even over the 
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vvifeft governments, they would have been fenfiblc tliat this 
ufeful animal was fingularly well adapted to the great archi¬ 
pelago of America, and that it would be very cafy to export 
it, at a very fmall expence, from the Gold coaft, or the coaft 
of Angola. 

Two rich planters, one in Barbadocs, tlie other in St* 
Domingo, equally ftneken with the weaknefs of thofe ani¬ 
mals, which,, according to eftabliflted cuilom, were em¬ 
ployed in drawing and carrying, endeavoured to fubHitute 
the camel to them. This experiment, formerly tried with¬ 
out fuccefs in Peru by the Spaniards, did not fucceed bet¬ 
ter he^e^ nor was it poflible it fhould. It is well known, 
that though a native of hot countries, it dreads excelfivc 
lieat, and can as little thrive as propagate under the burn¬ 
ing iky of the torrid zone, as in the temperate ones* It 
would have been better to have tried the buffalo. 

The buffalo is a very dirty animal, and of a fierce difpo- 
fition. Its caprices arc fudden and frequent. Its fkin it 
firm, light, and almoft impenetrable, and its horns fervice'* 
able for many purp^fes* Its flefh is black and hard, and 
difagreeable to the tafte and fmell. milk of the female 
is not fo fweet, but much more copious than that of the cow. 
Reared like the ox, to which it hath a ftriki^ig rcfcmblancc, 
it greatly furpaffes it in ftrength and fwiftneis. Two buf¬ 
faloes yoked to a waggon by means of a ring paffed 
through their nofe, will draw as much as four of the lloutcll 
bullods, and in kfs than half the time, Tkcy owe this 
double fuperiority to the advantage of having longer legs, 
and a more confidcrablc bulk of body, the whole power of 
which is employed in drawing, becaufe they naturally carry 
their head and neck low. As this animal is originally a 
native of the torrid zone, and is larger, ftronger, and more 
manageable in proportion to the heat of the country it is 
in, it cannot ever have been doubted that it would have 
been of great fervice in the Caribbee iflands, and have pro¬ 
pagated happily there. This is highly probable, efpecially 
fince the fuccelsful experiments that have been made of it 
at Guiana. 

Indolence, and old efiabKfiicd cuftoms, wliich have hin¬ 
dered the propagation of domeftic animals, have no lefs 
impeded the fuceefs of tranfplanting vegetables. Several 
kinds of fruit tre^s have been fuccefiivcly carried to the 
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iflands. ThoCe that have not died^ are fome wild (locks, 
the fruit of which is neither beautiful nor good. The 
greateft part have degenerated very fati, becawle they have 
been expofed to a very ftrong vegetation, ever lively, and 
conftantly quickened by the copious dews of the night and 
the ftrong heats of the day, which are the two grand prin¬ 
ciples of fertility. Perhaps an intelligent obferver would 
have known how to profit.from thefe circumftances, and 
have been able to raile tolerable fruit; but futdi men arc 
not found in the colonies. If our kitchen herbs have fuc- 
ceeded better ; if they are always fpringing up again, ever 
green and ripe ; the reafon is that they had not to,ftruggle 
againft the climate, where they were allifted by a moift and 
clammy earth, which is proper for them; and becaufe they 
required no trouble. The labour of the Haves is employed 
in the cultivation of more ufcful produ6lions. 

*TheJlaves are The principal labours of thefe unhappy 

employedJirJl to men are dire^ed towards thofc objecls 
get their fubjlft- that are indifpenfable to the prefervation 
ence. Rich pro- of their wretched exiftence. Before their 
du8ions are arrival in the iflands, potatoes and yams 

ternvards expert- grew without labour in the mid ft of the 
edfrom them, f'orells. The potatoe is a fpccies of con¬ 

volvulus, which grows up gradually ; the 
leaves of which are alternate, angular, and cordiforni; and 
its flower refembles in figure, and in the number of its parts, 
that of the ordinary convolvulus. The ftem of the yam is 
climbing, herbaceous, furnifhed with oppofite or alternate 
leaves, cut in the ftiape of a h^att, and which flioot forth 
from their axillse cluflers of male flowers on one ftem, and 
female ones upon another, each provided with one calix 
that hath fix divifions. The male flowers have fix ftamina. 
The piftil of the female flowers is furmounted with three 
ftyles. It adheres to the calix, and becomes, along with 
it, a clofe capfula, with three cells filled with two feeds. 
Thefe plants, which are fufficieiUly multiplied by nature 
alone for the fubfiftence of a fmall number of favages, mufl 
have been cultivated, when it became neceflary to feed a 
more confiderable population. This was accordingly refolved 
upon, and other plants were joined to them, drawn from the 
country itfelf of the new confumers. 
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Africa hath furni/hcd the iflands with a Ihrub, which 
grows to the height of four feet, lives four years, and is 
ufeful throughout its whole duration. Its leaves are com- 
pofed of three fmalkr elongated leaves, united on one 
common petal. Its flowers, which are yellowifli, and irre¬ 
gular, as thofe of leguminous plants, arc difpofed in cluf- 
ters at the extremity of the branches. It bears pods, which 
contain a number of a kind of pea, which is very wholefome 
and very nourifliing. This flirub is called the Angola pea. 
It flourifhes equally in lands naturally barren, and in thofe 
the falls of which have been exhaufted. For this reafon, 
the beft managers among the colonifts never fail to fow it 
on all thofe parts of their eftates, which in other hands 
would remain uncultivated. 

The moft valuable prefent, however, which the iflands 
have received from Africa, is the manioc. Moft hiftorians 
have confidered this plant as a native of America. It docs 
not appear on what foundation this opinion is fupported, 
though pretty generally received. But were the truth of 
it demonftratid, the Caribbec iflands would yet ftand indebt¬ 
ed for the manioc to the Europeans, who imported it thither 
along with the Africans, who fed upon it. Before our in- 
vafions, the intcrcourfe between the continent of America 
and thefe ifles was fo trifling, that a proclu6lion of the con¬ 
tinent might be unknown in the archipelago of the Antilles. 
It is certain, however, that the favages who offered our firll 
navigators bananas, yams, and potatoes, offered them no 
manioc; that the Caribs in Dominica and St. Vincent had 
it from us; that the charadler of the favages did not render 
them fit to condudl a culture requiring fo much attention ; 
that this culture can only be carried on in very open fields 5 
and that in the forelts, with which thefe iflands were over¬ 
grown, there were no clear and unencumbered fpaces of 
ground above five and twenty toifes fquare. In fhort, it 
was beyond a doubt, that the ufe of the manioc was not 
known till after the anival of the negroes ; and that from 
time immemorial it hath conftituted the principal food of a 
great part of Africa. 

However this may be, the manioc is a plant which is pro¬ 
pagated by flips. It is fet in furrows that are five or fix 
inches deep, which are filled with the fame earth that has 
been digged out. Thefe furrows are at the diftance of two 
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feet, or tvv# feet and a half, from each other, according to 
the nature of tlve ground. The fhrub rife* a little above fix 
feet, and its trunk is about the thicknefs of the arm. In 
proportion as it grows, the lower leaves fall ofF„ leaving a 
femicircular impreflion on the Hem, and only a few remain 
towards the top ; its wood is tender and brittle. They arc 
always alternate, and deeply cut into feveral lobes. The 
extremity of the branches is terminated by clufters of male 
and female flowers blended together. The calix of the firft 
is in five divifions, and contains ten ilamina ; that of the fe* 
cond is compofed of five pieces. The piltil which they fur- 
round is furmounUd with three hairy ilyles, and becomes a 
rough capfula, with three divifions, filled with three feeds. 
There is no part of the plant ufcful except the root, which 
is tuberofe, and at the end of eight months, or more, grows 
to the fize of a large radifh. There are feveral varieties of 
them diftinguifhed, which differ in th^ir bulk, their colour, 
and the time they take in coming to maturity* This is a 
delicate plant, and the culture of it is laborious 5 it is incom¬ 
moded by the vicinity of every kind of herbj, and it requires 
a dry and light foil. 

When the roots have acquired their proper fixe and ma- 
^turity, they are plucked up, and undergo various prepara-^ 
tions, to render them fit for the food of man. Their firft 
fkin muff be feraped, they muft be wafhed, grateej^ and af-i 
terwards put in a prefa to extract the juice, which is confider^ 
ed as a very active poifon. Any thing that might remain 
of the venomous principles they contained, is completely 
evaporated by loading. When they do nut yield any more 
fmokc, they are taken off the iron plate ufed for this oper^ 
ation, and fuffered to cool. 

Tlic root of the manioc, grated and reduced into little 
grains by roafting, is called flour of manioc. The paftc of 
manioc is called caffava, which hath been converted into a 
cake by roafting without ftirring it. It would be danger. 
0U8 to eat.as much caffava as flour of manioc, becaufe the 
former is lefs roafled. keep a long time, and are very 

nourifhing, but a little difficult of digeftion. Though this 
food feems at firft infipid, there are a great number of white 
people who have been born in thefe iflands, who prefer it 
to the beft wheat. Moft of the Spaniards in general ufc it 
conftaatly. The French feed their flavcg with it. The 
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other European nations, who have fcttlements in the iflands, 
are little acquainted with the manioc. It is from North 
America that thefe colonies receive their fubfiHence j fo 
that if by any accident, which may very poffibly take place, 
their connecEliona with this fertile country were interrupted 
but for four months, they would be expofed to perilh by 
famine. An avidity, that hath no bounds, makes the c6lo- 
niftsof the iflands infenfible of this imminent danger. All, 
at lealt the greater part, find their advantage in turning the 
whole induftry of their (laves towards thofe produdions 
which are the objeds of commerce. The principal of thefe 
arc indigo, cochineal, cocoa, arnotto, cotton, coffee, and 
fugar. We have mentioned the three firft in the hiftory of 
the rcjgions under the dominion of Caftile, and we will now 
defcribe the reft. 

The arnotto is a red dye, called by the 0 /iBe culture 
r Spaniards achlote^ into which they dip the of arnotto^ 
while wool, whatever colour they intend to 
give to it. The tree that yields this dye is as high, and 
more bufhy, than the plum-tree. It hdth a reddifh bark; 
its leaves are large, alternate, cordiform, and fupplied at 
their bafe with two (lipulae or membranes, which fall oft 
early. The flowers, difpofed in chillers, have a calix of 
five divlfions, and ten petals of a flight purple colour, five of 
which are internal and fmaller. They are found as well as 
a great number of ftamina, under the piftil, which U crown¬ 
ed with a finglc (lyle. The fruit is a capfula of a deep red 
colour, ftuck with foft points, wide at its bafe, and naiTow- 
ed at the top. It opens longitudinally into two great 
valves, furnilhed internally with a Iwigitudinal receptacle, 
covered with feeds. Thefe feeds are done over with a red 
fubftance, which may be extraded from them, and which 
is, properly fpeaking, the arnotto. This tree flowers and 
bears fruit twice a-year. 

As foon as one of the eight or ten pods which each cluf- 
ter contains opens of itfelf, the reft may be gathered. All 
the feeds are then to be taken out, and thrown diredly in¬ 
to large troughs full of water. When the fermentation 
begins, the feeds mull be ftrongly llirrcd up with wooden 
fpatulas, till the arnotto be entirely taken off. The whole 
is then poured into fieres made of rufbes, which retain 
FoL IF F 
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all the folid parts, and let out a thick, reddilh, and fetid 
liquor, into iroiV coppers prepared to receive it. As it 
boils, the fcum is ikimmed off, and kept in large pans. 
When the liquor yields no more fcum, it is thrown away 
as ufelefs, and the fcum poured back into the copper. 

The fcum, which is to be boiled for ten or twelve hours, 
inuft be conftantly ftirrcd with a wooden fpatula, to pre¬ 
vent its fticking to the copper, or turning black. When 
it is boiled enough, and fomewhat hardened, it is fpread 
upon boards to cool. It is then made up into cakes of 
two or three pounds weight, and the whole procefs is 
finifhed. 

Cultivation of The cotton (hrub, that fupplies our 

cotton, manufa^lures, requires a dry and ftony 

foil, and thrives bell in grounds that have 
already been tilled. Not but that the plant appears to 
thrive better in frefh lands, than in ihofe which are ex- 
haufted; but while it produces more wood, it bears lefs 
fruit. 

An eaftern expofition is fitted for it. The culture of it 
begins in March and April, and continues during the firft. 
fpring rains. Holes are made at feven or eight feet diftance 
from each other, and a few feeds thrown in. When they 
are grown to the height of five or fix inches, all the ftenos 
are pulled up, except two or three of the ftvongeft. Thefe 
are cropped twice before the end of Auguft. This precau¬ 
tion iathe more neceffary, as the wood bears no fruit till 
after the fecond pruning; and if the fhrub were fuffered to 
grow m^re than four feet high, the crops would not be 
greater, nor the fruit, fo cafily gathered. 

This ufeful plant will not thrive, if great attention be 
not paid to pluck up the weeds which grow about it. 
Frequent rains will promote, its growth, but they muft net 
be inceffant. Dry weather is particularly neceffary in the 
months of March and April, which is the time of gather¬ 
ing the cotton, to prevent it from being difcoloured and 
fpotted. . 

In order to renew this fhrub, it Is cut every two or three 
years down to the root, which produces feveral fprigs. 
Leaves grow upon them, with from three to five lobes, 
alternately difpofed upon the ftems, and accompanied with 
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two flipulac. At the end of eight or nine months, there 
appear fome yellow flowers, ftreaked with red, rather large, 
and refembling the mallow flower in the ft;ru£lure and the 
number of their parts. The pillil, placed in the middle, 
becomes a pod, of the fizc of a pigeon’s egg, with three or 
four cells. Each cell, on burfting, exhibits leveral roundifli 
feeds, furrounded with a white kind of wadding, which is 
the cotton, properly fo called. This burfting of the fruit 
indipates its maturity, and the time proper for gathering 
it. 

When it is all gathered in, the feeds muft be picked out 
from the wool. This is done by means of a cotton-mill, 
which is an engine compofed of two rods of hard wood, 
about eighteen feet long, eighteen lines in circumference, 
and fluted two lines deep. They are confined at both ends, 
fo as to leave no more dillance between them than is ne- 
ceflary for the feed to flip through. At one end is a kind 
of little millftone, which being put in motion with the foot, 
turns the rods in contrary dire<ftions. They feparate the 
cotton, and throw out the feed contained in it. 

The coffee-tree, originally the produce Cultivation of 
of Arabia, where nature, fcantily fupply- erffee. 
ing the noceffaries of life, Ccatters its 
luxuries with a lavifli hand, was long the favourite plant of 
that fortunate country. The iinfuccefsful attempts made 
by the Europeans in the cultivation of it, induced them to 
believe that the inhabitants of that country fteeped the 
fruit in boiling water, or dried it in the oven, before they 
fold it, in order to fecure to themfehres a trade from W'hich 
they derived moll of their wealth. This opinion ftill pre¬ 
vailed, till the tree itfelf «had been conveyed to Batavia, 
and afterwards to the ifland of Bourbon, and^^^o Surinam, 
when it was demonftrated from experience, that the feed 
of the coffee tree, as well as of many other plants, will 
never come to any thing, unlcfs it be put frefh into the 
ground. 

This tree, which flouriflics only in thofe climates where 
the winters are extremely mild, hath fraooth, entire, oval 
leaves, and (harp like thofe of the laurel; they arc, more¬ 
over, oppofite, and feparate at their bafe by an intermediate 
fcale. The flowers, difpofed in rings, have a white corolla, 

F z 
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refemblmg that of jefiamine, charged with five ftamina, and 
bearing themfelves upon the piftil, which being inclofed in 
a calix of five divilionR, becomes along with it a berry^ 
which is at firft green, and afterwards reddifh, of the fize 
of a fmall cherr}^, and filled with two kernels, or beans, of 
a hard, and as it were horny* fubftance. Thcfe kernels, 
which are externally convex, and flattened and furrowed 
on the fide where they touch each other, yield, when they 
have been roafted and reduced to powder, a very agreeable 
infufion, fit to keep off fleep, and the ufe of which, ancient¬ 
ly adopted in Afia, hath been infenfibly fpread over the 
greateft part of the globe* 

The bed and higheft priced coffee is always that which 
comes from Arabia ; but the iflands of America, and the 
coafts of this New World, which have cultivated it from 
the beginning of this century, furnifh a much greater 
quantity. It is not equally good everywhere. That which 
grows in a favourable foil, artd in an eaftem expofure, 
"Which enjoys the frefhnefs of the dews and of the rains, 
and which is ripened by a moderate heat, is fuperior to any 
other. 

The coffee plants are to be planted in holes of ten or 
twelve inches, and at intervals of fix, feven, eight, or nine 
feet, according to the nature of the foil. They would na¬ 
turally grow to the height of eighteen or twenty feet, but 
they are not allowed to exceed five, in order that their fruit 
may be conveniently gathered. When thus cropped, they 
fpread their branches in fuch a manner as to intcnfiix with 
each other. 

Sometimes this tree rewards the labours of the cultivator 
as early as the third year, and at other times only at the 
fifth or fixth. Sometimes it doth not produce a pound of 
coffee, anci^at other times it yields as much as three or four 
pounds. In fome places it does not lafl more than twelvtr 
or fifteen years, and in- others five-and-twenty or thirty. 
Thefc variations depend much upon the foil on which it is 
planted. 

The coffee of America remained for a long time in a 
ilatc of imperfcdlion, which brought it into difgrace. No 
vCare was taken of it; but this negligence hath gradually 
diminifhed. It is only after having been well wafhed,' 
.and deprived of its gum, and after having received all 
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tteceffary preparations, that it is at prcfent carried to the 
mill. 

This mill is compofed of two wooden rollers, furnilhed 
with plates of iron eighteen inches long, and ten or twelve 
in diaoicter. Thefe are moveable, and arc made to approach 
a third, which is hxed, and which they call the chops. 
Above the rollers is a hopper, in which the coffee is put, 
from whence it falls between the rollers and the chops, 
where it is ftripped of its fltia, and divided into two parts, 
as may be feen by the form of it, after it hath undergone 
this operation, being flat on one fide, and round on the 
other. From this machine it falls into a brafs fieve, where 
the fkin drops between the w'ires, while the fruit Hides ovci 
them into balkets, placed ready to receive it. It is then 
thrown into a vcffel full of water, where it foaks for one 
night, and is afterwards thoroughly w^aflied. When the 
whole is finifhed, and well dried, it is put into another 
machine, which is called the peeling mill. This is a wooden 
grinder, which is turned vertically upon its trendle by a 
mule or a horfe. In pafTing over the dried coffee, it takes 
off the parchment, which is nothing more than a thin fkin. 
that detaches itfelf from the berry as it grows dry. The 
parchment being removed, it is taken out of the mill, to 
be winnowed in another, which is called the winnowing 
mill. This machine is provided with four pieces of tin, 
ffxed upon an axle, which i« turned by a ftave with confi- 
derable force ; and the wind that is made by the motion of 
thefe plates clears the coffee of all the pellicles that are 
mixed with it. It is afterwards put upon a table, where 
the broken berries, and any filth that may happen to re- 
main, are feparated by the negroes. After thefe operations 
the coffee is fit for fale. 

The price of this berry was at firft vei^ trifling. The 
cxceffive paillon that all Europe took for it railed its value 
exceedingly : and for that realon its cultivation was carried 
oa with great alacrity, after the peace of 1763. The pro-* 
duce foon exceeded the confumption, and for feveral yeare 
paft all the planters have been ruined. They will not re¬ 
cover till after a proper equilibrium hath been eftablifficd ; 
and it is not in our power to fix the period of this happv 
revolution. 
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Cultivation of Thb cane that yields the fugar is a 
fugar. kind of reed, which commonly rifcs eight 

or nine feet, and fometimes higher, accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the foil. Its mod common diameter 
is of one inch. It is covered with a rind, which is not very 
hard, and contains a kind of pulp* more or lefs compact, 
full of a fwcet and vifcid juice. It is interfecded at intervals 
with joints, from which originate leavesi, that arc long, nar¬ 
row, fharp at their edges, and falcated at their bafis. The 
lower ones fall off as the dem grows. This Is terminated by 
a filky panniclc, of a confideralde fr/c, every flower of which 
liath three damina and one Angle feed, covered with a two- 
leaved calix, with a diaggy furface. 

This plant hath been cultivated from the earlied antiquity 
in fome countries of Afia and Africa. Aboid the middle 
of the twelfth century, it became knowm in Sicily, from 
whence it paffed into the forithcrn provinces of Spain. It 
was afcerw'ards tranfjflantcd into Madeira and the Canaries. 
From thefe iflands, it was brought into the New World, 
where it fucceeded as well as if it had been indigenous 
ihcvc. 

All foils are not equally pioper for it. Such ag are rich 
and drong, low and marfl'iy, environed w’ith woods, or late¬ 
ly cleared, however large and tall the canes may be, pro¬ 
duce only a juice that is aqueous, infjpid, of a bad quality, 
difficult to be boiled, purifled, and preferved. Canes planted 
in a ground where they foon meet with foft Hone or rock, 
have but a very flioit duration, and yield but little fngar. 
A light, porous, and deep foil, is by nature mod favourable 
to this produifrion. 

The general method of cultivating it, is to^ prepare a 
large held ; to make at the didance of three feet from one 
another, furrows eighteefi inches long, tw'elve broad, and 
fix deep ; to lay in thefe two, and fometimes three flips, of 
about a foot each, taken from the upper part of the cane, 
and to cover, them lightly with earth. From each of the 
joints in the flips ilfucs a dem, which in time becomes a 
fugarcane. 

Care fliould be tiken to clear it condantly from the weeds, 
vyhich never fail to grow around it. This labour only con- 
rinues for fix months. The canes then are fufficiently thick 
and near one another to dedroy every thing that might be 
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prejudicial to their fertility. They are commonly fuffercd 
to grow eighteen months, and are feldom cut at any otlier 
time. ^ ^ 

From the (lock of thefe iffue fuckers, which arc in their 
turn cut fifteen months after. This ^fecund cutting yields 
only half of the produce of the firft. The planters forae- 
tifnes make a third cutting, and even a fourth, which are 
always fucceffively lefs, however good the foil may be. 
Nothing, therefore, but want of hands for planting afredi, 
can oblige a planter to expe(£l more than two crops from 
his cane. 

Thefe crops are not made in all the colonies at the fame 
time. In the Dariilh, Spanifh, and Dutch fettlemcnts, they 
begin in January and continue till 0£lober. Tliis metho<.l 
doth not imply any fixed feafon for the maturity of the 
fugar-cane. The plant, however, like others, muft have 
its progrefs ; and it hath been juflly obferved to be in flower 
in the months of November and December. It muft ne^ 
ceftarily follow from the cuftom thefe nations have adopt¬ 
ed, of continuing to gather their crops for ten months 
without intermillion, that they cut fome canes which are 
not ripe enough, and others are too ripe, and then the 
fruit hath^hot the requifite qualities. The time of gather¬ 
ing them fhould be at a fixed feafon, and probably the 
months of March and April are the fitted for it; becaufe 
all the fwcet fruits are ripe at that time, while the four ones 
do not arrive to a ftate of maturity till the months of July 
and Auguft. 

The Englifh cut their canes in March and April; but 
they are not induced to do this on account of their ripe- 
nefs. The drought that prev^Is ifi their iflands renders 
the rains which fall in September necefl'ary to their plant¬ 
ing ; and as the canes are eighte^en months in growing, 
this period always brirtgs them to the precife point of 
maturity. 

In order to extradl the juice of the canes^ when cut, 
•which ought to be done in four-and-twenty hoUrs, other- 
wife it would turn four, they are pafTed between two cylin¬ 
ders of iron, or copper, placed perpendicularly on an im¬ 
moveable table. I'he motion of the cylinders is regulated' 
by a horizontal wheel, turned by oxen or horfes; but in 
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water-mills this horizontal wheel derives its movement from 
a perpendicular one, the circumference of which meeting a 
current of water, receives an impreffion which turns it upon 
its axis: this motion is from right to left, if the current of 
water (Irike the upper part of tne wheel: from left to right, 
if it ftrike the lower part. 

From the refervoir, where the juice of the cane is receiv¬ 
ed, it falls into a boiler, where thofe particles of water arc 
made to evaporate that are moft cafily feparated. This 
liquor is poured into another boiler, where a moderate fire 
makes it throw up its firft feum. When it has loft its 
clammy confiftence, it is made to run into a third boiler, 
where it throws up much more feum by means of an in- 
creafed degree of heat. It then receives the laft boiling in a 
fourth cauldron, the fire of which is three times ftronger 
than the firft. 

This laft fire determines the fuccefs of the procefs. If 
it hath been well managed, the fugar forms cryftals that 
arc larger or fmallcr, more or lefs bright, in proportion to 
the greater or lefs quantity of oil they abound with. If 
the fire bath been tcx> violent, the lubftance is reduced 
t 9 a black and charcoal catrad, which cannot produce any» 
more eCfcntial fait. If the fire hath been too Moderate, 
tkerc remains a confiderable quantity of extraneous oils, 
which ftain the fugar, and reader it thick and blackHh; 
fo that when it is to be dried, it becomes always porous, 
becaufc the fpaces which thefe oils filled up remain empty. 

As foon as the fugar is cool, it is poured into earthen 
yeffels of a conic figure ; the bafe of the cone is open, and 
its top bath a hole, through which the water is carried off 
that hath not formed any cryftals. This is called the fyrup. 
After this water hath flowed through, the raw fugar re- 
rpains, which is rich, brown, and fait. 

The greateft part of the iflands leave to the Europeans 
the care of giving fugar the other preparations which are 
neceflary to make it Kt for ufe. This pradlice fparcs the 
expence of large buildings, leaves them more negroes to 
employ in agriculture, allows them to make their cul¬ 
tures without any interruption for two or three months 
together, and employs a greater number of Ihips for ex¬ 
portation. 
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The French planters alone ha^e thought it their Interefl 
to manage their fugars in a different manner. To what¬ 
ever degree of exaSnefs the juice of the fugar-cane may be 
boiled, there always remains an Infinite number of foreign 
particles attached to the falts of the fugar, to which they 
appear to be what lees are to wine. Thefe give it a dead 
colour, and the taftc of tartar, of which they cndcavoitr to 
deprive it, by an operation called earthing. This confifts 
in putting again the raw fugars into a new earthen veffel, 
in every rcfpe^l fimilar to that we have mentioned. The 
furfdce of the fugar, throughout thc'whole extent of the 
bafis of the cone, is then covered with a white marl, on 
which water is poured.' In filtering it through this marl, 
the water carries with it a portion of a calcareous earth, 
which it finds upon the different faline particles, when this 
earth meets with oily fubfiances to which it is united. 
This water is afterwards drained off through the opening 
at the top of the mould, and a fecond fyriip is procured, 
which they call and which is fo much the worfe, 

in proportion as the fugar w'as finer: that is, contained 
lefs extraneous oil; for then the calcareous earth, diffolved 
by the water, paffes alone, and carries with it all its acrid 
particles. 

This earthing is followed by the laft preparation, which . 
is effedled by fire, and ferves for the evaporating of the 
inoifture with which the falts are impregnated during the 
procefs of earthing. In order to do tnis, the fugar is taken . 
in its whole form out of the conical v effcl of earth, and con¬ 
veyed into a ftove, w’hich receives from an iron furnace a 
gentle and gradual heat, where it is left till th®fugar is ^ 
become very dry, which commonly happens at the end of 
three weeks- 

Though the ^pcnce^-which this procefs requires be ia ^ 
general ufelefs, fince the earthed fugar is commonly refined 
in Europe in thc fame manner as the raw fugar, all the 
inhabitants of the French iflands, however, who are able 
to purify their fugars in this manner, generally take this . 
trouble. To a nation whofe navy is weak, this methodpV 
extremely advantageous, as it enables it, in times of war, 
to convey into its own mother-country the mod valuable 
cargoes with a lefs number of fliips than if only raw fuga^ , 
were fent. 
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One may judge from the fpccks of fugars, but much bet¬ 
ter from that which has undergone the earthing, of what 
fort of falts it is compofed. If the foil where the cane hath 
been planted be hard, flony, and floping, the falts will be 
white, angular, .and the grain very large. If the foil be 
marly, the colour will be the fame; but the granulations, 
being cut bn fewer Tides, will reflect lefs light. If the foil 
be rich and fpongy, the granulations will be nearly fpheri- 
cal, the colour will be dufky, the fugar will (lip under the 
finger, witliout any unequal feel. This laft kind of fugar is 
confidered as the word. 

Whatever may be the reafon, thofe places, that have a 
northern afpecd produce the bed fugar; and marly grounds 
yield the greated quantity. The preparations which the 
fugar that grows in thefc kinds of foil require, are lefs 
tedious and troublefome than thofe which the fugar re¬ 
quires that is produced in a rich land. But thefe obfer- 
vations admit of infinite variety, the inveUigation of 
v/hich is properly the province of chemids, or ipcculative 
planters. 

Befidc fugar, the cane furnifhes fyrup, the value of which 
is only a twelfth of that of the price of fugars. The bed 
fyrup is that which runs from the fird vefiel into the fecOnd, 
when the raw fugar is made. It is compofed of the grofler 
particles, which carry along with them the falts of fugar, 
whether it contain or feparate them in its palTage. The 
fyrup of an inferior kind, which is more bitter, and lefs in 
quantity, is formed by the water which carries off the tar- 
tareous and earthy particles of the fugar when it is wafhed. 
By meai^ of fire, lome fugar is befides extra6led from the 
fim fyrup, which, after this operation, is of lefs value than 
the fecond. 

Both thefe kinds arc carried—into the i^rth of Europe, 
where the people ufe them indead of buttCT and fugar. In 
North America they make the fame ufe of them, where 
they are further employed to give fermentation and an 
agreeable tade to a liquor called /rw/r, which is only an In- 
fufion of the bark of a tree* 

This fyrup is dill more ufeful, by the. fecret that hath 
been difeovered, of converting it by didillation into a fpirit- 
QU8 liquor, which the Englilh call rurriy and the French tqffia. 
This procefs, which is very fimple, is made by mixing a 

3 
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third part of fyrup with two-thirds of water. When thefe 
twO'fubftances have fufficiently fermented, which commonly 
happens at the end of twelve or fifteen days, tliey are put 
into a clean ftill, where the diftillation is made as ufual. 
The liquor that is drawn off is equal to the quantity of the 
fyrup employed, ' 

*>Such is the naethod which, after many experiments and 
variations, all the ifiands have generally adopted in the cul¬ 
tivation of fugar. It is undoubtedly a good onej but, per¬ 
haps, it hath not acquired that degree of perfeftion of wm'ch 
it is capable. If, inftead of planting canes in large fielcte, 
the ground were parcelled out into divifions of fixty feet, 
leaving betvi?een two planted divifions a fpace of land un¬ 
cultivated, fuch a method would probably be attended with 
great advantages. In the modern praflice, none but the 
canes which grow on the borders are good, and attain to a 
proper degree of maturity. Thofe in the middle of the field 
m part mifearry, and ripen badly, bccaufe they are deprived 
of a current of air, which only a&s by its weight, and Icldom 
gets to the foot of thefe canes, that are always covered with 
the leaves. 

In this new fyftem of plantation, thofe portions of land 
which had not been cultivated would be moft favourable 
for reproduction ; when the crops of the planted divifions 
had been made, which in their turn would be left to reco¬ 
ver. It is probable that by this method as much fugar might 
be obtained as by the prefent praClice; with this additional 
advantage, that it would require fewer Haves to cultivate 
it. One may judge what the cultivation of fugar would 
then produce, by what it now yields, notwithftanding its 
imperfediions. 

On a plantation fixed on a good ground, and fufficiently 
flocked with negroes, with cattle, and all other neceffaries> 
two men will Cultivate a fquare of canes that is a hundred 
geometrical paces in every dircClion. This fquare muft 
yield, on an average, fixty quintals of raw fugar. The 
common price of a quintal in F4urope will be twenty livres 
[163. 8d.] after deducing all the expencesi This makes 
an iqcome of 600 liyres [25I.I for the-l^bour of each man. 
One hundred and fifty liyies [ 61 . ys.3 jto which the price of 
fyrup and rum mufl be added, will defray the expences of 
cultivation 5 that is to fay, for the maintenance of flaves^ 
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for tlicir lofs, for their diforders, for their clothes, for re¬ 
pairing their utenfils, and other accidents. The nett pro¬ 
duce of an acre and a half of land will then be four hund¬ 
red and fifty livres [18I. ijs.] It would be difficult to 
find a culture produElive oF gi*eatcr emoluments. 

It may be objedled, that this is ftatmg the produce be¬ 
low its real value, l^caufe a fquare of canes doth not em¬ 
ploy two men. But thofe who would urge fuch an objec¬ 
tion ought to obferve, that the making of fugar requires 
other labours befides thofe of merely cultivating it, and con- 
fcquently workmen employed elfewhcre than in the fields. 
The efiimate and compenlation of thefe diffqjjpnt kinds of 
fervice oblige us to deduft from the produce of a fquare of 
plantation the expence of maintaining two men. 

It is chiefly from the produce of fugar that the iflands 
fupply their planters with all the articles of convenience 
and luxury. They draw ffbm Europe flour, liquors, fait 
provifions, filks, linens, hardware, and eveiy thing that is- 
neceflary for apparel, food, furniture, ornament, conve¬ 
nience, and even luxury. Their confumptions of every 
kind are prodigious, and muft rieceflarily influence the man¬ 
ners of the inhabitants, the greateft part of whom are rich 
enough to fupport them. 

CharaBer of the Ir (hould feem that the Europeans, 
Europeans fett^ who have been tranfplanted into the 
led in the Ame^ American illands, muft no lefs have dege- 
rican tflands* Derated than the animals which they ear¬ 
ned over thither. The climate a6ts on 
all living beings ; but men being lefs immediately fubjedt 
to the laws ot nature, refift her influence the more, be- 
caufc they are the only beings who a6l for themfelves. The 
firft colonifts wlio fettled in the Antilles corre(fled the ac¬ 
tivity of a new climate and a new foil, by the conveniences 
which it was in their power to derive from a commerce that 
Wa:S always open with their former country. They learnt 
to lodge and maintain themfelves in a manner the bed 
adapted to their change of fituation. They retained the 
cuftoms of their education, and every thing that could 
agree with the natural effeds of the air they breathed. 
With thefe they carried into America the food and cuftoms 
of Europe, ana fanuharifed to each other beings and pro- 
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duAions whkh nature had feparated by an interval of the 
fame extent as a zone. But of all the primitive cuftoms^ 
the moft falutary, perhaps, was that of mingling and di¬ 
viding the two races by intermarriages. 

All nations, even the Icaft civilized, have proferibed an 
union of fexes between the children of the fame family ; 
whether it was that experience or prejudice di<Slated this 
law, or chance led them to it. Beings brought up toge^ 
ther in infancy, accuftomed to fee one another continually, 
in this mutual familiarity rather contraA that indifference 
which arifes from habit, than that lively and impetuous 
fenfation of Sympathy which fuddenly affedls two beings 
who never faw-one another. If, in the favage life, hunger 
difunites families, love undoubtedly muft have reunited 
them. The hiftory, whether true or fabulous, of the rape 
of the Sabine women, (hews that marriage was the firft aU 
liance between nations. Thus the blood will have become 
gradually intermixed, either by the cafual meetings occa- 
boned by a wandering life, or by the conventions and 
agreements of fettled communities. The natural advantage 
of eroding the breed among men, as well as animals, in or¬ 
der to preferve the fpecies from degenerating, is the refult 
of flow experience, and is pofterior to the acknowledged 
utility of uniting families, in order to cement the peace of 
fociety. Tyrants foon difeovered how far it was proper 
for them to feparate, or connect their fubjeds, in order to 
keep them in a. ftate of dependence. I'hey formed men 
into feparate ranks, by availing themfelves of thehr preju¬ 
dices ; becaufe this line of divilion between them became a 
bond of fubmiflion to the fovcrcign, who maintained his au¬ 
thority by their mutual hatred and oppofition. They con- 
neded families to each other in every ilation, becaufe this 
union totally extinguifhed every fpark of diffenfion repug¬ 
nant to the fpirit of civil fociety. Thus the intermixture 
of pedigrees and families by marriage, hath been rather the 
refult of political inftitutions, than formed upon ihe views 
of nature. 

But whatever be the natural principle and moral tenden¬ 
cy of this cuftom, it was adopted by Europeans, who were 
defirous of multiplying in the iflands. The greateft part 
of them ekhcr married in their own country before they 
removed into the New World, or with thofe who landed 
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there. ^ The Europeaa married a creole, or the creole an 
European, whom chance or family conncflions brought in¬ 
to America. From this happy alTociation hath been farm¬ 
ed a peculiar character, which in the two worlds diftin- 
gaifhes the man born under the iky of the New, from pa¬ 
rents originally natives of both* The marks of this cha- 
rafter will be pointed out with fo much the more certainty, 
as they are taken from the writings of an acurate obfervcr, 
from whom we have already drawn fome particulars refpc£t- 
ing natural hiftory. 

The creoles are in general well made. There is fcarce 
a Tingle perfon among them a/flidlcd with thofe deformities 
which are fo common in other climates. The)r have all an 
extreme fupplencfs in tfieir limbs; whether it is to be at¬ 
tributed to a particular organization adapted to hot coun¬ 
tries, to the cuftom of their being reared without the con¬ 
finement of Twaddling clothes and flays, or to the cxercifes 
they arc habituated to from their infancy. Their complex¬ 
ion, however, never has that air of vivacity and frefhnefs, 
which contributes more to beauty than regular features do^ 
As to their colour, when they are in health, it refembles 
that of perfons juft recovering from a fit of illnefs ; but 
this lived complexion, more or lefs dark, is nearly that of 
our fouthern people. 

Their intrepidity in war hath been fignalized by a feries 
of bold aftions. There would be no better foldiers, if they 
were more capable of being difeiplined. 

Hiftory does not afford any of ihofe inftances of coward¬ 
ice, treachery, and meannefs among them, which fully the 
annals of all nations. It can hardly be alleged that a creole 
ever did a mean a(5lion. 

All ftrangers, without exception, find in the iflands the 
moft friendly and generous hofpitality. This ufeful virtue is 
jlradifed with a degree of oftentation, which fhews, at leaft, 
the honour they attach to it. Their natural propenfity to 
beneficence banifhes avarice ; and the creoles are generous 
in their dealings. 

They are ftrangers to diflimulation,- craft, and fufpicion. 
The pride they take in their franknefs, the opinion they 
have of themlelves, together ‘ with their extreme vivacity., 
exclude from their commercial tranfadlions all that myftery 
and referve which ftifles natural goodnefs of dil^fitiocii, 
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extinguiftics the focial fpirit, and dimmifhes our fcBlibi- 

litjr. 

A warm imagination, incapable of any reftraint, renders 
them independent and inconftant in their tafte. It perpa* 
tually hurries them with freih ardour into pleafures, to 
which they facrificc both their fortune and their whole ex¬ 
igence. 

A remarkable degree of penetration, a quick facility in 
feizing all ideas, and exprefling themfelves with vivacity ; 
the power of combining, added to the talent of obfervation ; 
a happy mixture of all the qualities of the mind and of the 
heart, which render men capable of the greateft adiions, 
will make them attempt every thing when opprcllion com¬ 
pels them to it. 

The fharp and faline air of the Caribbee iflands deprives 
the women of that lively colour which is the beauty of their 
fex. But they have an agreeable and fair complexion, 
which does not depnve the eyes of all that vivacity and 
power that enables them to convey into the foul fuch ftrong 
imprefiions as are irrefiftible. As they are extremely fober, 
they drink nothing but chocolate, coffee, and fuch fpiri- 
tous liquors as reflore to the organs their tone and vigour, 
enervated by the climate ; while the men are continually 
drinking in proportion to the heat that exhaufts themi 

They are very prolific, and often mothers of ten or 
twelve children. I'his fertility arifes from love, which 
llrongly attaches them to their hufbands; but which alfo 
throws them inftantly into the arms of another, whenever 
death hath diffolved the union of a firfi or fecond mar- 
riage. 

Jealous even to diftradlion, they are fcldom unfaithful. 
That indolence whmh makes them negledl the means of 
pleafing, the tafte which the men have for negro women, 
their particular manner of life, whether private or public, 
which precludes the opportunities or temptations to gal¬ 
lantry ; thefe are the bell fupports of the virtue of thefe 
females. ' 

The folitary kini of manner in which they live in their 
lioufes, gives them an air of extreme timidity, which em- 
barrafles them in their futercourfe with the world. They 
lofe, even in early life, the fpirit of emulation and choice ; 
and this prevents them from cultivating the -agreeable ta- 
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Icnts of education. They feem to have neither power nor 
tafte for any thing but.dancing, which undoubtedly tranf- 
port8 and animates them to higher pleafures. This inftindl 
of pleafure attends them through their whole life ; whe¬ 
ther it be, that they ftill retain u>me fhare of their youthful 
fenfibility, or are ftimulated with the recollcftion of it j or 
from other rcafons which are unknown to us. 

From fuch a conilitution arifes an extremely fenfible and 
fympathifing chara£ler, fo that they cannot even bear the 
light of mifery; tliough they are, at the fame time, rigid 
and fevere with refpeft to the ofirces they require of thofe 
domeftics that are attached to their fervice. More defpotic 
and inexorable towards their (laves than the men themfclves, 
they feel no remorfe in ordering chaftifements, the feventy 
of which would be a punKhment and a leffon to them, if 
th^ were obliged to inflidl them themfclves, or were w:t- 
nefies to them. 

This flavery of the negroes is, perhaps, the caufe from 
whence the creoles in part derive a certain chara6(er, which 
makes them appear ftra'ngc, fantailic, and of an intercourfe 
not much rclifhed in Europe. From their carlieft infailcy 
they arc accuftomed to fee a number of tall and (lout men 
about them, whofe bufinefs it is to conje6\ure and antici¬ 
pate their wilhes. This firft view mu'! immediately irifpire 
them with the mod extravagant opinion of themfeivcs. 
Seldom meeting with any oppofition to their caprice, 
though ever fo unreafonable, they affume a fpirit of pre- 
fumption, tyranny, and difdain, for a great part of man¬ 
kind. Nothing is more infolent than the man who always 
lives with his inferiors; but when thefe happen to be (laves, 
habituated to wait upon children, to dread even their cries, 
which mud expofe tnem to punilhment, what mud maders 
become who have never obeyed j wicked men, who have 
never been puni(hed; and madmen, who are ufed to put 
their fellow-crcatures in irons ? 

So cruel an example of dependence gives the Americans 
that pride which mud neceffarily be detefted in Europe, 
where a greater equality prevailing amor^ men, teaches 
them a greater (hare of mutual refpedl. Educated with¬ 
out knowijig either pain or labour, they are neither able 
to furmount difficulties nor bear contradidion. Nature hath 
given them every advantage, and fortune refufed them no- 
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thing. In this refpev^, like moft kings, they are unhap¬ 
py, becaufe they have never experienced adverfity. If the 
climate did not ftrongly excite them to love, they would be 
ignorant of every real plcafure of the foul: and yet they 
feldom have the happinefs of forming an idea of thofe paf- 
fions, which, thwarted by obftacles and refufals, are nour- 
ifhed with tears and gratified wi^ virtue. If they were 
not confined by the laws of Europe, which govern them 
by their wants, and reprefs or reftrain the extraordinary 
degree of independence they enjoy, they would fall into 
a foftnefs and effeminacy, which would in time render them 
the vi^lims of their own tyranny, or would involve them in 
a flate of anarchy, that would lubvert all the foundations 
of their community. 

But if they once ceafed to have negroes for (laves, and 
kings who live at a diftance from them for mailers, they, 
perhaps, would become the moft aftoniihing people that 
ever appeared on earth. The fpirit of liberty which they 
would imbibe from their earlicft infancy ; the underftand* 
ing and abilities which they would inhent from Europe ; 
the aftivity, which the ncccflity of repelling numerous ene¬ 
mies would infpire ; the large colonies they would have to 
form ; the rich commerce they would have to found on an 
iramenfe cultivation ; the ranks and fociciics they would, 
have to create ; and the maxims, laws, and manners, they 
would have to eftablifh on the principles of reafon ; all thcie 
fprings of a 61 ion would, perhaps, make of an equivocal and 
mifcellancous race of people, the moft flourifhing nation 
that philofophy and humanity could wifti for the happinefs 
of the world. 

If ever any fortunate revolution fhould take place in the 
world, it will begin in America. After having experien*- 
ced fuch devaftation, this New World muft flourifti in its 
turn, and, perhaps, command the Old. It will become 
the afylum of our people who have been opprefled by poli¬ 
tical eftablifliments or driven away by war. The favage in¬ 
habitants will be civilized, and opprefled ftrangers wfll be¬ 
come free. But it is neceflary that this change fhould be 
preceded by confpiracies, commotions, and calamities ; and 
that a hard and laborious education fhould predifpofe their 
minds both to a<ft and to fuffer. 

Young creoles, come into Europe to cxdrcife and prac- 
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tifc what we teach you j there to colle(ft,«in the valuable 
remains of our ancient manners^ that vigour which we have 
loft; there to ftudy our weaknefs, and draw from our fol¬ 
lies themfelves thoic leffons of wifdom which produce great 
events; leave in America your negroes, whofe condition 
diftreffcs us, and whofe blood, perhaps, is mingled in all 
thofe ferments which alter, corrupt, and deftroy our po¬ 
pulation. Fly from an education of tyranny, effeminacy, 
and vice, which you contra A from the habit of living with 
flaves, whofe degraded ftation infpires you with none of 
thofe elevated and virtuous fentiments, which can only give 
rife to a people that will become celebrated. America hath 
poured all the fourecs of corruption pn Europe. To com¬ 
plete its vengeance, it muft draw from it all the inftruments 
of its profperity. As it hath been deftroyed by our crimes, 
it muft be renewed by our vices. 

Nature fecms to have deftiued the Americans to a greater 
/hare of happinefs than the inhabitants of Europe. They 
have fcarce any illnefs, except inftammations in the lungs, 
and pleurifies, which are almoft as common in the iflands as 
in all other regions, where the tranfitions from heat to 
cold arc frequent and fudden. The gout, gravel, /lone, 
apoplexies, and a multitude of other fc.ourges .of the human 
race, which are fo fatal in other countries, have never made 
the Icaft ravages there. If the air of the country can be 
withftood, and the middle age be attained to, this is fuih- 
cient to infure a long and happy life. There old age is 
not weak, langui/hiiig, and befet with thofe in/irmities 
which affedt it in our climate. 

Bijeafef to In the Caribbee iflands, however, new- 

nvhich the Eu^ born infanta arc attacked with a difeafe 
ropeans are fuh^ which feems peculiar to the torrid zone ; 
jeh in the ijtands it is called tetanos* If a child receive the 
of America, impreflion of the air or wind, if the room 
where it is juft born be expofed to fmoke, 
to too much heat or cold, the diforder /hews itfelf imme¬ 
diately. It firft feizes the jaw, which becomes rigid and 
fixed, fo as not to be opened. This fpafm foon communi¬ 
cates itfelf to the other parts of the body ; and the child 
dies for want of being able to take nourifliment. If it 
cfcape this danger, which threatens the nine firft days of kii 
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cxiftence, it has nothing to fear. ^ The indulgences which 
are allowed to children before they are weaned, which is at 
the end of the twelve months, fuch as the ufe of cqfFee, 
chocolate, wine, but efpecially fugar and fwcetmeats ; thefe 
indulgences that are fo pernicious to our children, are of¬ 
fered to thofe of America by nature, which accuftoms 
tliem in early age to the produ^ions of their climate. 

The fair fex, naturally weak and delicate, has its infirm¬ 
ities as well as its charms. In the iflands they are fubje< 5 l 
to a weaktiefs, an almofi total decay of their ftrength ; an 
unconquerable averfion for all kind of wholefomc food, 
n.nd an irregular craving after every thing that is prejudicial 
to their health. Salt or fpiced food is what they only relifh 
and defire. This difeafe is a true cachexy, which commonly 
degenerates into a dropfy. It is attributed to the diminu¬ 
tion of the menfes in thofe women who come from Eu- 
lope, and to the weaknefs or total fuppreflion of that 
periodical difeharge in creoles. It might ftill more proper¬ 
ly be attributed to the exccflive heat, and the immoderate 
(lampnefs of the climate, which at length dellroys every 
ipring in the animal economy. 

The mejp, more robuft, are liable to more violent com- * 
plaints. Tn this vicinity of the equator, they are expofed 
to a hot and malignant fever, known under different names, 
and indicated by haemorrhages. The blood, which is boil- 
ingunder the fervent rays of the fun, is difeharged from 
the nofe, eyes, and other parts of the body. Nature, in 
temperate climates, does not move with fuch rapidity, but 
that in the moll acute diforders there is time to obferve 
and follow the courfe ffie takes. In the iflands, her pro- 
grefs Is fo rapid, that if wc delay to attack the difordcr as 
loon as it appears, its effeds are certainly fatal. No fooner 
is a perfon feized with ficknefs, bat the phyfician, the law¬ 
yer, and the prieft, are all called to his bed-fide. 

The fymptoms of this terrible illnefs feem to indicate the 
neceffity of bleeding. This operation hath therefore been 
repeated without meafure. Several experiments have at 
length demonftrated that this expedient was fatal. Reme¬ 
dies are now preferred which are capable of moderating this 
great rarefaction of the blood, and which tend 10 the difl'o- 
lution of it, fuch as bathing, glyfters, oxycrate, and even 
blifters, when the diforder is attended with delirium. We 
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have known a profellionaWnan of great underftanding, who 
thought that tlie immediate caufe of this malady was the 
intenfe heat of the fun ; and who affirmed, that thofe who 
did not expofe themfelves to it, moft commonly efcaped 
this calamity. * 

Moft of thofe who furvive thefe attacks recover very 
llowly and with difficulty. Several fall into an habitual 
languor, occadoned by the debility of the whole machine, 
which the noxious air of the country, and the little nou- 
rifhment their food fupplies, are not able to reftore. Hence 
obftrii^lions, jaundice, and fwellings of the fpleen, are pro¬ 
duced, which fometimes terminate in dropfits. 

Almoft all the Europeans who go over to America are 
expofed to this danger, and frequently the creoles them- 
felvcs, on their return from more temperate climates. But 
it never attacks women whofc blood has the natnral evacu* 
ations, and negroes, who, born under a hotter climate, are 
inured by nature, and prepared by free perfpiration, for 
all the ferments t^iat the fun can produce. 

Thefe violent fevers ire certainly owing to the heat of 
the fun, the rays of which are Icfs oblique, and more con* 
ftant, than in our climates. This heat muft ua^oubtedly 
thicken the blood, through the excefs of perlpiration, a 
want of elafticity in the folids, and a dilatation of the veirds 
by the impulfe of the fluids, whether in proportion to the 
rarcfa<flion of the air, or the lefs degree of compreffion 
which the furface of the bodies is expofed to in a rarefied 
atmofphere. 

Far from having rccourfe to thefe expedients, which are 
known to be preventives of the dlforder, the inhabitants 
fall into fuch exceflVs are moft likely to haften and incrcafe 
it. The ftrangers who arrive at the Caribbee iflands, are 
excited by the entertainments they are invited to, the plea- 
fures they purtake of, and the kind reception they meet 
with ; every thing induces them to an immoderate indulg¬ 
ence in all the pleafures which cuftom renders lefs prejudi¬ 
cial to thofe who are born under this climate. Feafting, 
dancing, gaming, late hours, wine, cordials, and frequent- 
ly the chagrin of difappointment in their chimerical ex- 
peftations, conlpire to add to the ferment of an immoder* 
ate heat of the blood, which foon becomes inflamed. 

With fuch indulgence, it is fcarce poffible to refift the 
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heats of this climate, when even the greateft precautions 
are not fufficient to fecure perfons from the attack of thofe 
dangerous fevers ; when the moft fober and moderate men, 
who are the moft averfe from every kind of cxcefs, and the 
moft careful of all their adions, are vidims to the new air 
they breathe. In the prefent ftate of the colonies, of ten 
men that go into the iflands, four Englifh die, three 
French, three Dutch, three Danes, and one Spaniard. 

When it was obferved how many men were loft in ibeCc 
regions, at the time they were firft occupied, it was gener¬ 
ally, thought, that the ftates who had the ambition ot fettl¬ 
ing there would be depopulated in the end. 

■i- 

Experience hath altered the public Ad*cantages of 
opinion upon this point. In proportion thofe nations that 
as thefe colonies have extended their plant- are in pojfejion 
at ions, they have had frefti means of ex- of the American 
pence. Thefe have opened to their mo- iftands* 
ther country new fources of confumption. 

The incrcafe in exportations could not take place without 
an increafe of labour. Thefe labours have brought toge¬ 
ther a greater number of men, w’hich will ever be the cafe 
when the means of fubfiftence are multiplied. Even fo¬ 
reigners have reforted in great multitudes to thofe king¬ 
doms^ which opened a vaft field to their ambition and in- 
duftry. 

Population hath not only increafed among the proprie¬ 
tors of the iflands, but the people have alfo become more 
happy. Our felicity in general is proportioned to our con¬ 
veniences, and it mud increafe as we can vary and extend 
them. The iflands have been produdive of this advantage 
to their poffeffors. They have drawn from thefe fertile re¬ 
gions a number of commodities, the confumption of which 
hath added to their enjoyments. They have acquired feme, 
which, when exchanged for others among their neigh¬ 
bours, have made them partake of the luxuries of other 
climates. In this manrler, the kingdoms which have ac¬ 
quired the polTeflion of the iflands, by fortunate circum- 
ilancts, or by well-combined projects, are become the refi- 
dence of the arts, and of all the polite amufements which 
are a natural and necclTary conlcquence of great plenty. 
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But this is not the only advantage : thefe colonies have 
raifed the nations that founded them, to a fuperiority of in¬ 
fluence in the political world, by the following means: 
Gold and fllver, which form the general circulation of Eu¬ 
rope, come from Mexico, Peru, and Brazil, They be¬ 
long neither to the Spaniards nor the Portuguefe, but to 
people who give their merchandize in exchange for thefe 
metals. Thefe people have commercial tranfaftions with 
each other, that are ultimately fettled at Liibon and Ca¬ 
diz, which may be looked upon as a common and univerfal 
rcpofitory. It is in thefe places that one muft judge of the 
increafe or decline of the trade of each nation. That 
.nation, whofe accounts offale and purchafe are kept in ba¬ 
lance with the reft, receives the whole intereft of its capi¬ 
tal. That which hath purchafed more than it hath fold, 
withdraws Icfs.than its interell; becaufe it hath ceded a 
part of it, in order to fatisfy the demands of the nation to 
which it was indebted : that which hath fold more to other 
nations than it hath purchafed of them, does not only get 
what was owing from Spain and Portugal, but alfo the pro¬ 
fit it hath derived from other nations with which it hath 
made exchanges. This laft advantage is peculiar to the 
people who poflefs the iflands. Their fpecie is annually in- 
creafed by the fale of the valuable produ<^l^oa^s* of thefe 
countries ; and the augmentation of their fpecie coniirms 
their fupeviovity, and renders them the arbiters of.peace and 
war. But we fhall explain, in the following books, how 
far each nation hath increafed its power by the poflcfllon 
of the iflands. 
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BOOK XIL 

settlements of the SPANIARDS, THE DUTCHt AND 
THE DANES, IN THE AMERICAN ISLANDS. 

I WAS going to fay, that Spain had JDeJinifion of 
the glory of having difcovered the true glory, 
great archipelago of America, and of 
having formed the firft fettlements there, when I was check¬ 
ed by the confideration, that the difeovery of it could not 
poflibly have been glorious to the Spaniards, unlefs it had 
been advantageous to the Antilles. 

Glory is afentiment which raifes us in our own eyes, and 
which increafea our conGderation among enlightened men. 
The idea of it is infeparably conrie£led with thofe of a great 
difficulty overcome, of great utility fubfequent to fuccefs, 
and of equal increafe of felicity for the univeiTe or for one's 
country. Whatever mark of genius I may acknowledge 
in the invention of any deftriic^ive weapon, I fhould excite 
a juft indignation, were I to fay, that fuch a man, or fuch 
a nation, had the glory of having invented it. Glory, at 
leaft according to the ideas I have formed of it, is not the 
reward of the greateft fuccefs in the fciences. If you in¬ 
vent a new calculation, compofe a fublime poem, or if you 
have excelled Cicero or Demofthents in eloquence, Thucy¬ 
dides or Tacitus in hiftory, celebrity may be granted to 
you, but not glory. Neither is it any more to be obtained 
by the fuperiority of talents in the arts. Let us fuppofe, 
that from the block of marble you have cut out either the 
Gladiator, or the Apollo Belvidere ; that your pencil hath 
painted the transGguration ; or that your fimpl^^expreffive, 
and melodious airs have equalled you with Pet^olefi ; you 
will then enjoy a high reputation, but no glory. 1 will go 
further : if you fhould equal Vauban in the art of fortiii- 
cation, Turenne and Conde in that of commanding armies ; 
if you ffiould gain battles, and conquer provinces, all thefe 
a6lions are undoubtedly great, and your name will be tranf- 
milted to.the remoteft pofterity, but glory is referved for 
other qualities, Wc do not acquire glory by adding to 
that of our nation. A man may be the honour ot his 
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corps, without being the glory of his country. A private 
tuant may afpire to reputation, to fame, and to immortality ; 
but there are none but rare circumftances, and a fortunate 
hazard, that can condud him to glory. 

Glory belongs to God in heaven. Upon earth, it is the 
lot of virtue, and not of genius ; of ufcful, great, bene¬ 
ficent, fplendid, and heroic virtue. It is the lot of the 
monarch, who, throughout the courfe of a tumultuous 
reign, hath attended to the happinefs of his fubjedls, and 
haul attended to it with fuccels. It is the lot of a fub- 
jeft, who (hall have facriliced his life for the prefervation 
of his fellow-citizens. It is the lot of a people, who ihall 
have chofen rather to die free, than to live enflaved. It is 
the lot, not of a Caefar or of a Pompey, but of a Regulus or 
of a Cato. It is the lot of a Henry LV. 

It is owing to the fpirit of humanitJy which philofophy 
hath infufed into the minds of all enlightened people, that 
conquerors, as well ancient as modern, are now put upon 
a level with the mod abhorred clafs of mankind. And I 
doubt not but that pofterity, which will judge with impar¬ 
tiality of the difeoveries we have made in the New World, 
will rank our navigators dill below them. For, have they 
been guided by their regard for the human race, or by 
cupidity ? And though an enterprife be in itfelf a good 
one, can it be laudable, if the motive of it be vicious ? 

Idea that muft he The ifland which the Spaniards fird 
formed of the met with on their arrival in America, is 

yiand of called Trinidad. Columbus landed on 

Trinidad, it in 1498, when he difeovered the 

Oroonoko; but other objedls interfer. 
ing, both the ifland, and the coads of the neighbouring 
continen]||were at that time neglected. 

It was not till 1535, that the court of Madrid took 
pofleflion of the ifland of Trinidad, which is fituated facing 
the mouth of the Oroonoko, as it were to moderate the 
rapidity of this river. It is laid to comprehend three hundred 
and eighteen fquare leagues. It hath never experienced 
any hurricane, and its climate is wholefomc. The rains are 
very abundant there from the middle of May to the end of 
Odober: and the diyncfs that prevails throughout the red 
of the year is not attended with any inconvenience, becaufe 
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the country, though deftitute of navigable rivers, is very 
well watered. The earthquakes are more frequent than 
dangerous. In the interior part of the ifland there are four 
groups of mountains, which, together with fomc others 
formed by nature upon the diores of the ocean, occupy a 
third part of the territory. The reit is in general fufceptible 
of the richeft cultures. 

The form of the ifland is fquarc. To the north is a coall 
of twenty-two leagues in extent, too much elevated, and 
too much divided, ever to be of any ufe. The eaftern coaft 
is only nineteen leagues in extent, but in all parts as con¬ 
venient as one could wilh it to be. The fouthern coafi: 
hath five-and-twenty leagues, is a little exalted, and adapt¬ 
ed for the fuccefsful cultivation of coffee and cacao. The 
land on the weftern fide is feparated from the reft of the 
colony, to the fouth by the Soldiers-Canal, and to the 
iiortii by the Dragons-Mouth, and forms, by means of a 
rccefs, a harbour of twenty leagues in breadth and thirty 
in depth. It offers in all foafons a fecure afylum to the 
navigators, who, during the greateft part of the year, 
would find it difficult to anchor anywhere elfe, except at 
the place called the Galiote. 

In this part are the Spanifh fettlements. They confift 
only of the port of Spain, upon which there are feventy- 
eight thatched huts ; and of Saint Jofeph, fituated three 
leagues further up the country, where eighty families, ftill 
more wretched than the former, are computed. 

The cacao was formerly cultivated near thefe two vil¬ 
lages. Its excellence made it be preferred even to that of 
Caraccas. In order to fecure it the merchants ufed to pay 
for it beforehand. The trees that produced it perifhed all 
nr 1727, and have not been replanted fince. The monks 
attributed this difaller .to the colonifts having i^fufed to 
pay the tithes. Thofe who were not blinded by intereft or 
fuperftition, aferibed it to the north winds, which have too 
frequently occafioned the fame kind of calamity in other 
parts. Since this period, Trinidad hath not been much more 
frequented than Cubagua. 

This little ifland, at the diftance of four Account of 
leagues only from the continent, was dif- Cubagua^ and 
covered, and ncgledled, by Columbus, in of its pearls, 

1498. The Spaniards, being afterwards 
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itiformed that its fhores contained great treafures, repaired 
to it in multitudes in 1509, and gave it the name of Pearl 
wand. 

The pearl is a hard fhining body, more or lefs white, 
commonly of a round form, and which is found in fomc 
ihells, but more frequently in that which is'known by the 
name of mother-of-pearl. This rich produdfion of nature is 
moftly attached to the inhde of the fhell; but it is mott 
perfe£l when found in the animal itfelf, which lives in the 
ihcU. 

. The ancients were in an error with rcfpedl to the origin 
of the pearl, as well as with regard to many other pheno¬ 
mena, which we have obfierved and underftood better, and 
which we have explained more fatisfa<florily. Let us not 
defpife them the more on Oiis account, neither let us be 
more vain. Their miftakes fometimes difplay a degree of 
fagacity, and have not been entirely ufelefs to us. They 
have been the firit fteps of fcience, which time, the efforts 
of Truman genius, and a number of fortunate and cafual 
circumftances, w'ere to improve. Attempts have been 
made to tear the veil that covers nature, before it was lift¬ 
ed up. 

The Greeks and the Romans ufed to fay, that the fliell- 
fifh raifed itfelf every morning to the furface of the waters, 
and received the dew, which was changed into pearl. This 
agreeable idea hath fhared the fate of numberlefs fables of 
the fame kind, when the fpirit of obfervation had made it 
known, that this fhell-fifh remained always at the bottom 
of the fea, or fixed to the rocks where it had been formed ; 
and when found philofophy had demonftrated, that it was 
impoflible it fhould be otherwife. 

It hathfince been imagined, that pearls muft be the eggs, 
or the fperm of the filh inclofcd in the fhell. But this idea 
hath likewife fallen into diferedit, when it hath been fully 
known, that the pearls were found in all parts of the animal; 
and when, after the moft accurate inveitigatioiis, anatomy 
hath not been abk to difeover the organs calculated for 
generation in this fifh, which feems to add one to the clafs 
of hcrmaphroditical animals. 

At length, after a variety of fyftcms lightly adopted, 
and fuccemvely abandoned, it hath been imagined that 
peails were produced from a difeafe in the animal; and 
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that they were formed by a liquor extravafated from fomc 
velTcls, and detained between the membranes, or fpread 
along the interior farface of the ihcll. This conjecture hath 
been dill more confirmed to accurate obfervers, in propor¬ 
tion as it hath been afeertained that thefe treafures were not 
to be found indiferiminately in all the filh; that thofe which 
had them were not fo well tailed as the others; and that the 
coalts upon which this rich filhery was carried on were in 
general uuwholefome. 

Black pearls, fuch as are inclining to black, or fuch as are 
of a lead colour, are univerfally deipifed. In Arabia, and in 
fome other parts of the ead, the yellow pearls are efteemed. 
But the whke ones are preferred in Europe, and throughout 
the greated part of the globe. It is regretted only that they* 
begin to grow yellow after half a century. 

Although pearls had been difeovered in the feas of the 
Ead Indies and in thofe of America, yet their price was 
fufficiently kept up to induce people to counterfeit them. 
The imitation was at fird coarfe. It was glafs covered with 
mercury. Attempts have been repeated, and in procefs of 
time, nature hath been fo well copied, that it was eafy to 
be milled. The artificial pearls, which are made at prefent 
with wax and ichthyocol, have much the advantage of the 
others. They are cheap ; and are made of every fixe and 
lhape, to fuit the women who ufe them for ornament. 

This difeov^ was unknown when the Spaniards fettled 
at Cubagua. They arrived there with fome favages of the 
J-.ucaya illands, who had not been found proper for the 
labours of the mines, but who had the faculty of remaining 
a long time under water with great eafe. This talent pro¬ 
cured to their oppreflbrs a great quantity of pearls. Thefe 
pearls were not fpoiled, as thofe had been which had been 
hitherto collected by the Americans, who were only ac¬ 
quainted with the mode of fire for opening the Ihell that 
contained them. They were preferved in all their beauty, 
and found an advantageous mart 9 But this fuccefs was 
momentary. The pearl bank was foon exhaulled ; and the 
colony was transferred, in 1524, to Margaretta, where the 
regretted riches were found, and from whence they difap- 
peared almoft as foon. 
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Ideas refpeditig Yet this laft fettlement, which is fifteen 
Margaretta* leagues in length and five in breadth, was 
not abandoned. It is almolt continually 
covered with thick fogs, although nature hath not beftowed 
upon it any current waters. There is no village in it except 
Mon Padre, which is defended by a fmall fort. Its foil would 
be fruitful if it were cultivated# 

It was almoft generally fuppofed, that the court of Ma¬ 
drid, in preferving Margaretta and Trinidad, meant rather 
to keep off rival nations from this continent, than to derive 
any advantage from them. At prefent we are induced to 
think othervvife. Convinced that the archipelago of Ame¬ 
rica was full of inhabitants loaded with debts, or who pof- 
feffed but a fmall quantity of indifferent land, the council 
of Charles III hath offered great conccfiions, in thefe two 
iflands, to thofe who fhould embrace their faith. The free¬ 
dom of commerce with all the Spanifh traders was infured 
to them. They were only obliged to deliver their cacao to 
the company of Caraccas, but at twenty-feven fols [about 
18 . pound, and under the condition that this 

company fhould advance them fome capital. Thefe over¬ 
tures have only met with a favourable reception at Granada, 
from whence fome Frenchmen have made their efcape with 
a few flaves, either to fereen themfelves from the purfuits 
of their creditors, or from averfion to the fway of the 
Englifh. In every other part, they have had no effedf, 
whether from averfion for an opprelTive government, or 
whether it be that the expedlations of all are at prefent 
turned towards the north of the New World. 

Trinidad and Margaretta arc at prefent inhabited only 
by a few Spaniards, who, with fome Indian w’omen, have 
formed a race of men, who, uniting the indolence of the 
favage to the vices of civilized nations, are fluggards, cheats, 
and zealots. They live upon maize, upon what fifh they 
catch, and upon bananas, which nature, out of indulgence 
as it were to their flotlS'ulnefs, produces there of a larger 
fize, and better quality, than in any other part of the 
archipelago. They have a breed of lean and taltelefs cattle, 
with which they carry on a fraudulent traffic to the French 
colonies, exchanging them for camblets, black veils, linen, 
filk llockings, white hats, and hard-ware. The number 
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of their veflfels does not exceed thirty floops, without 
decks. 

The tame animals of thefe two iilands have filled the 
woods with a breed of horned cattle, which are become 
wild. The inhabitants fhoot them, and cut their flcfh into 
flips of three inches in breadth and one in thicknefs, which 
they dry, after having^ melted the fat out of them, fo that 
they will keep three or four months. This provifion, which 
is called taflajo, is fold in the French feltlements for twenty 
livres [i6s. Sd.] a hundred weight. 

All the money which the government fends to thefe two 
iflands, falls into the hands of the commandants, the officers 
civil and military, and the monks. The remainder of the 
people, who do not amount to more than fixteen hundred, 
live in a ftate of the moft deplorable poverty. In time of 
war they furnifh about two hundred men, who, for the 
fake of plunder, offer themfelvcs, without diftin6lion, to 
any of the colonies that happen to be fitting out crulzers 
for fca. The inhabitants of Porto-Rico are of a different 
turn. 

Although this ifland had been dif- Conqueji of 
covered and vifited by Columbus in 1493, PortO’^Rico by 
the Spaniards ncgle<iied it till 1509, when the Spaniards* 
the third of gold brought them thither 
from St. Domingo, under the command of Ponce de 
Leon, to make a conquell, which afterwards cod them 
dear. 

• It is generally known, that the ufe of poifoned arms is 
of the highed antiquity. In mod countries, it preceded 
the invention of deel. When darts headed with dones, 
bones of fifh or other animals, proved infufficient to repel 
the attacks of wild beads, men had recourfe to poifonous 
juices, which, from being tjriginally defigned merely for 
the chafe, were afterwards employed in the wars of con- 
qiicring or favage people againd their own fpecies. Am¬ 
bition and revenge fet no limits to their outrages, till ages 
had been fpent in drowning whole nations in rivers of blood. 
When it was difeovered that this effufion of blood produced 
no advantage, and that, in proportion as the dream fwelled 
in its courfe, it depopulated countries, and left nothing but 
deferts without animation and without culture ; they then 
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came to an agreement to moderate, in feme degree, the 
ihirft of /bedding it. They cftabli/hed what are called the 
laws of war; that is to fay, injuftice in injuftice, or the 
intereft of kings in the maffacre of the people. They do 
not now cut the throats of all their viAims at once; but 
leferve fome few of the herd to propagate the breed. 
Thefe laws of war, or of nations, required the abolition of 
certain abufes in the art of killing. Where fire-arms are 
to be had, poifoned weapons are forbidden ; and, when 
cannon balls will anfwer the end, chewed bullets arc not 
allowed. O ! race, unworthy both of heaven or earth, 
de/lru6live, tyrannical being, man, or .devil rather, wilt 
thou never ceafe to torment this globe, where thou exifteft 
but for a moment ? Will thy wars ne^^er end but with the 
annihilation of thy fpecies ? Go then; if thou wouldft 
advance thy mifehief, go and provide thyfelf with the poi- 
fons of the New World. 

Of all the regions produ£live of venomous plants, none 
abounded fo much in them as South America, which owed 
this malignant fertility to a foil in general rank, as if it were 
purging itfelf from the flime of a deluge. 

The plants called lianes, of which there were va/l num¬ 
bers in all damp and marfiiy places, furni/hed the poifoe, 
which was in univerfal reque/l on the continent. The me¬ 
thod of preparing it was by cutting them in pieces, then 
boiling them in water, till the liquor had acquired the con- 
fiftence of a fyrup. After this, they dipped their arrows 
in it, which were immediately impregnated with the poi- 
fonous quahty. During feveral ages, the favages in general 
ufed thefe arms in their wars with each other. At length 
many of thofe nations, from the deficiency of their numbers, 
found the ncceflity of renouncing fo deftru( 5 \ive a weapon, 
and referved it for beads, whether large or fraall, which 
they could not overtake or overcome. Any animal, whofe 
/kin has been raifed with one of thefe poifoned arrows, dies 
a minute after, without any fign of convulfion or pain, 
'i’his is not occafioned by the coagulation of the blood, 
which was a long time the general opinion ; recent experi¬ 
ments have proved, that this poifon, mixed with blood 
newly drawn and warm, prevents it from coagulating, and 
even preferves it fome time from putrefa<fi.ion. It is prob¬ 
able, that the eifc6: of thefe juices is upon the nervous fyf- 
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tern. Some travellers have imputed the onVin of the venc- 
rtal difeafe, among the inhabitants of the New World, to 
the habit of eating game killed with thefe poifoned arms. 
At prefent it is univerfally known, that the dclh of fuch 
animals may be eaten for a continuance without any ill 
efre<5^. 

In the American iflands, the natives draw their poifoa 
from trees, more than from the lianes; and of all the 
venomous forts of trees, the moll deadly is the manche- 
neel. 

Tills tree is rather lofty, and ufually grows by the water 
fide. It hath the figure and leaves of the pear tree. Its^ 
trunk, which is of a compaft, heavy, veiny wood, fit for 
joiners work, is covered with a fmootli and tender bark. 
It bears two fpecies of flowers. Some arc male, and difpof- 
ed in catkins at the extremity of the branches. They have 
in each calix but one thread fiirmounted with two anther®. 
The female flowers are fmgle. Their piltil becomes a 
ftraight flefhy fruit, of the form of a fig or a pear, and con¬ 
taining a very hard kernel, in which are five or fix feeds ia 
fo many different cells. In all parts of the tree, and efpe- 
cially between the trunk and the bark, a milky juice is 
found, which is confidered as a very fubtle poifon, and 
which renders the cultivation of this tree, and even the 
coming near to it, very dangerous. One cannot fleep with, 
impunity under the fhadc of it, and the water which drops 
from its leaves after a fhower, raifes blifters upon the fkin^, 
and excites a troublefome itching. The juice of the man- 
cheneel is received into fhells, placed under various incifions 
that have been made in its trunk. As foon as this juice is 
grown a little thick, the points of the arrows are Iteeped 
in it, which acquire from thence the property of conveying 
fudden death, be the wound ever fo flight. This poifon, as 
it appears from experience, preferves its venomous quality 
above a hundred years. Of all the fpots where this fatal 
tree is found, Porto-Rico is that in which it delights moft, 
and where it is found in the greatefl abundance. Why 
were not the firfl conquerors of America all fhipwrecked. 
on this ifland ? It is the misfortune of both worlds that 
they, became acquainted with it fo late, and that they- 
did not there meet with the death which their avarice. 
merited. 
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The manchenecl feems to have been fatal only to the 
Americans. The inhabitants of the ifland where it grows, 
iifcd it to repel the Caribs who made frequent defeents on 
their coafts. The fame arms they might have employed 
againft the Europeans ; and, as the Spaniards were ignorant 
at that time that fait, applied immediately, is an infallible 
cure, they would probably have fallen a facrifice to the firft 
cffe6ls of this poifon. But they did not meet with the 
leaft refinance from the favage inhabitants of the ifland. 
Thcfe had been informed of what had occurred in the 
conqueil of the neighbouring ifles ; and they regarded thefc 
llrangers as a fuperior order of beings, to^whof^hains they 
voluntarily fubmitted themfelves. It was not long, how¬ 
ever, before they widied to fhake off the intolerable yoke 
which had been impofed on them, and poftponed the en- 
terprlfe only till they could be affured whether their ty¬ 
rants were immortal. A cacique, named Broyoan, was 
intruded with this commiffion. 

Chance favoured his defign, by bringing to him Salzedo, 
a young Spaniard, who was travelling. He received him 
with great refpecl, and at his departure fent fome Indians 
to attend him on his way, and to ferve him in the quality 
of guides. When they came to the bank of a river, which 
they were to pafs, one of thefe favages took him on his 
fhoulder to carry him over. As foon as they had got into 
the midft of it, he threw him into the water, and, with the 
afiiftance of his companions, kept him there till there was 
no appearance of life. They then dragged him to the 
bank, but, as they were ftill in doubt whether he was dead 
or living, they begged pardon a thoufand times for th6 
accident that had happened. This farce lafted three days ; 
till at length being convinced, by the ftench of the corpfe, 
that it was polfible for Spaniards to die, the Indians rofe on 
all Tides upon their opprefTors, and maflacred a hundred of 
them. 

Ponce de Leon immediately aflembled all the Caftilians 
who had cfcaped, and, without lofs of time, fell upon the 
favages, who were terrified with this fudden attack. In 
proportion as the number of their enemies increafed, their 
panic became more violent. They had even the folly to 
believe, that thefe Spaniards, which were juft arrived from 
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St. Domingo, were the fame that had been killed, and 
were come to life again to fight them. Under this ridicu- 
lotjs perfuafion, dreading to continue a war with men who 
revive after their death, they fubmitted once more to the 
yoke, and being condemned to the mines, in a fliort time 
fell vidims to the toils of flavery. 

Porto- Rico hath thirty-fix leagues in PrefentJhi 4 ^ of 
length, eighteen in breadth, and one hun- Pdrto Rico. 
dred in circumference. We may venture 
to affirm, that it is one of the beft, if not entirely the beft,, 
of the iflands of the New World, in proportion to its ex¬ 
tent. The air is wholefome, and tolerably temperate, and 
it is watered by the pure ftreams of a confiderable number 
of fmall rivolets. Its mountains are covered with either 
ufeful or valuable trees, and its valleys have a degree of 
fertility felclom to be met with elfewhere.. All the produc¬ 
tions peculiar to America thrive upon this deep foil. A 
fafe port, commodious harbours, and coafls of eafy accefs,. 
arc added to thefe feveral advantages. 

Oil this territory, deprived of its favage inhabitants by 
ferocious deeds, the memory of which three centuries have 
not been able to obliterate, was fucceffively formed a po¬ 
pulation of forty-four thoufand eight hundred and eighty- 
three men, cither white or of a mixed race. Moil of them 
were naked. Their habitations were nothing more than 
huts. Nature, with little or no affiftance, fupplied them 
with fubfillcnce. The linens, and fome other things of 
little value, which they clandeftinely obtained from the 
neighbouring or from foreign iflands, were paid for by the 
colony with tobacco, cattle, and with the money which. 
was fent by government for the fupport of the civil, reli¬ 
gious, and military, eftablifhment. They received from the 
mother country, annually, only one fmall veflel, the cargo 
of which did not amount to more than ten thoufand crowns 
^1,250!.] and which returned to Europe laden with 
hides. 

Such was Porto-Rico, when, In 1765, the court of 
Madrid carried their attention to St. John, an excellent 
harbour, even for the royal navy, and which only wants a - 
little more extent. The town which commands it, was ^ 
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‘^lirrounded with fortifications. The works were made par- 
tSCularly ftrong towards a narrow and marfhy neck of land, 
"ihe only place by which the town can be attacked on die 
land fide. Two battalions, and one company of artillery', 
croffed the fea for its defence. 

At this period, a pofTeflion which had annually received 
from the treafury no more than 378,000 [i5»75ol.] coll 
them 2,634*433 livres [109,7681. iod.]l which fum was 
regularly brought from Mexico. This increafe of fpecie 
ftimulated the colonifts to undertake fome labours. At the 
fame time, the ifland, which till then had been under the 
yoke of monopoly, was allowed to receive all Spanilh navi¬ 
gator?. Thele two circumftances united, imparted fome 
degree of animation to a fettlement, the languilhing Hate 
of which allonilhed all nations. Its tithes, which before 
1765 did not yield more than 81,coo livres [3,375!.] have 
incrcafed to 230,418 livres [9,680!. 15s.] 

On the firll of January 1778, the population of Porto- 
Rico amounted to fourfeore thoufand fix hundred and fixty 
inhabitants, of which number only fix thoufand five hun¬ 
dred and thirty were flaves. The inhabitants reckoned 
feventy-feven thoufand three hundred and eighty-four head 
of horned cattle, twenty-three thoufand one hundred and 
ninety.five horfes, fifteen hundred and fifteen mules, and 
forty-nine thoufand fifty-eight head of fmall cattle. 

The plantations, the number of which were five thoufand 
fix hundred and eighty-one, produced two thoufand feven 
hundred and thirtjr-feven Quintals of fugar; eleven hundred 
and fourteen quintals of cotton ; eleven thoufand one 
hundred and fixty-three quintals of colfee ; nineteen thou¬ 
fand five hundred and fifty-fix quintals of rice j fifteen 
thoufand two hundred and fixteen quintals of maize; 
feven thouftnd four hundred and fifty-eight quintals of 
tobacco; and nine thoufand eight hundred and fixty quin¬ 
tals of mclafles. 

The cafUc in the feveral pafture grounds, which were 
two hundred a«d thirty-four in number, produced annually 
eleven thoufand three hundred and fixty-four oxen; four 
thoufand three hundred and thirty-four horfes; nine hun¬ 
dred and fifty-two mules; thirty-one thoufand two hundred 
and fifty.fpur head of fmall cattle. 
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All this is very trifling; but great Means ^hichm^ould' 
expe^lations are raifcd from an arrange- render Porto- Rico 
inent which hath lately been made. No Jlouri/hing, 
one citizen of Porto-Rico was in reality 
mafler of his poflfeffions. The commanders who had fuc-» 
ceeded each other, had only granted the income of them. 
This inconceivable defe6l hath at length been remedied. 
*XTe proprietors hath been confirmed in their polTeflions, 
by a law of 14th of January 1778, upon condition of pay¬ 
ing annually one real and a quarter, or fixteen fols fix 
deniers [8^d.J for every portion of ground of twenty-five 
thoufand feven hundred and eight toifes, which they em¬ 
ployed in cultures; and three quarters of a real, or ten fols 
one*dcn{cr and a half [rather above yd.J for that part of 
the foil that is referved for paflure ground. This eafy tri¬ 
bute is to feive for the clothing of the militia, compofed of 
one thoufand nine hundred infantry, and two hundred and 
lifty cavalry. The remainder of the ifland is diftributed on 
the fame conditions to thofe who have little or no proper¬ 
ly. Thefe lafl, who are diftinguilhed by the name oi agre^ 
ghf are feven thoufand eight hundred and thirty-five in 
number. 

This plan will not accomplifli the revolution which is- 
expedted by the council of Spain; although, contrary to 
the prccife determination of the laws, every colonift who 
choofes to eftablifti fugar plantations, is allowed to call in 
the afliftance of any foreigner who is able to teach hina 
that kind of culture. Thefe colonilts ought to be autho¬ 
rized to fell openly to the French, the Dutch, the Englifh, 
and the Danes, the cattle which they have been hitherto 
obliged to difpofe of in a clandeftinc manner only. 

Man fuffers, only becaufe he knows not how to put an 
end to his pain. If he fhould languifli in mifery, it is mere¬ 
ly from being incapable of changing his fituation. It would 
be a grofs error to imagine, that in a (late of nature.we can 
fee man in perpetual, agitation, inceflantly obl'erving. and 
making all kinds of experiments, as we fee him in a civi¬ 
lized ftate. Experience hath proved, tliat it requires ages 
for him to emerge from his natural torpid ftate ; and that 
when once his induftry is fubjedf to a certain invariable 
mode of proceeding, and from the fmall number of his 
wants, reftrained within narrow and circumfcribcd limits, it 
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will never be roufcd of itfelf. What method can then be 
contrived to (horten the duration of his indolence, of his 
llupidity, and of his mifery? For this purpofe, he muft be 
made acquainted with a^kive beings, and muft be placed in 
conftant intercourfc with laborious people. He will foon 
open his eyes with aftoniOiment; he will foon be confcious 
that he likewife hath had hands given to him, and will 
fcarcc conceive how it could have been poffible, that the 
idea of making ufe of them (hould not have occurred to 
him fooner. The fight of the enjoyments that are obtained 
by labour, will infpire him with the defirc of partaking of 
them, and he will work. Invention is peculiar to genius, 
and imitation is peculiar to man. It is by imitation that all 
fcarcc things have become, and will hereafter become, com¬ 
mon. This is the propcnfity which the court of Madrid 
ought to encourage, if not from motives of humanity, at 
leaTl from the profpedl of the political advantages they 
might expe6l to reap from it. 

Matters perhaps might, and indeed ought to, be carried 
Hill further. Let Spain declare Porto-Rico a neutral ifland, 
and let this neutrality be acknowledged by all the powers 
that have any pofTelTions in America. Let the lands, which 
arc not yet cultivated, be granted to enterprifing men of 
all nations, who fhall have a capital fufficient to eftablilh 
cultures. Let perfons, lands, and produ^ons, be exempted 
from all taxes for the fpace of fifty years, or more. Let 
the harbours be opened indiferiminately to all traders, free 
from cuftoms, from reftraints, and from fonualities. Let 
no other troops be kept but thofe neceflary for the police ; 
and let thefe be foreign troops. Let a very plain code of 
laws be drawn up, fuitable to a ftate of hulbandmen, or of 
merchants. Let the citizens themfelves be the magiftrates, 
or the magiftrates be cbofen by them. Let property, that 
lirft and great bafis of all policical focieties, be eftablifhed 
upon unmoYcable foundations. Before half a century lhall 
be elapfed, Porto-Rico will mod undoubtedly be one of 
the moft flourilhing colonics of the New World. It may 
then again become, without inconvenience, a truly national 
poffeflion. Its abundant produftions, which will have cod 
neither care, expence, anxiety, nor war to Spain, will 
incrcafc the mafs of national riches, and the public reve¬ 
nue. 
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But if even this plan of adminiftration were the infpiva- 
tion of wifdom itfelf; if it were didated by the moil cer¬ 
tain views of intereft ; if the fuccefs of it could be geome¬ 
trically proved, yet it would never be carried into execu¬ 
tion ; and for this reafon: It is becaufc it hath not been 
fuggefted by a native of Spain, and that it fuppofes the 
concurrence of foreigners. No country can do any thing 
of itfelf; and yet, from a deteftable, puerile, and ridiculous, 
vanity, we wifh to do every thing by ourfclves; we are 
blind, and yet we will not receive light from others. In 
monarchical ftates, the way to exclude an able man from 
an important fituation, is to anticipate, by popular choice, 
the appointment of the court; and this is a mode which 
hatred and jealoufy feldom fail of employing. The fame 
method would fucceed as certainly between the refpedive 
courts. In order to prevent a minifter from purfuing any 
v;ife meafiirc, nothing more is neceffary, than that another 
minifter fhoiild aftume, by divulging it, the credit of having 
lirft thought of it himfelf. Nothing is more fcarce, than 
to find among minifters of the fame court, one citizen, great, 
honeft, and good enough, to purfue a project begun by his 
predeceftbr. Thus do abufes become perpetual in the na¬ 
tion. Thus is ever}' thing begun, and nothing accompliftied, 
from motives of a foolifti kind of pride, the influence of 
which extends itfelf over all the branches of adminiftration, 
which fufpends the progrefa of civilization, and would 
have fettled all nations in a Hate of barbarifm, had their 
clwefs been conftantly, and at all times, equally affe6led 
by it. 

If, however, the meafures we have ventured to propofe 
to the court of Madrid fhould appear to them liable to 
inconveniences, which may have efcaped our notice, they 
might at leaft derive from ihemfelves part of thofe advan¬ 
tages which we (hould be happy to fee them obtain. The 
navigation to the Spanifh Indies is forbidden to the Bifcay- 
ans. As their ports arc freed, both on the going out and 
coming in of the (hips, from the duties which are impofed 
upon all the other ports, the government have been appre- 
henfive that they might obtain too.great a foperiority over 
the fubjedls of the monarchy, who do not enjoy the fame 
privileges. Let Porto-Rico be opened to thefe a<^ive men, 
where their competition cannot be prejudicial to rivals who 
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have never attended to this trade, and the ifland will foon 
acquire fome degree of importance. The fame arrange* 
ment might be extended to St. Domingo. 

IVhat were the This ifland, famous for being the ear- 
even// that occa- liefl: fettlement of the Spaniards in ^ the 
fioned St. Do- New World, was at firfl; in high eftima* 
mingo to degene- tion for the quantity of gold it fupplied. 
rate from the This wealth diminiihed with the inhabi-r 

fplendour to tants of the country, whom they obliged' 

which it had been to dig it out of the bowels of the earth ; 
raifed* and the fource of it w'as entirely dried 

up, when the neighbouring iflaiids no- 
longer fupplied the lofs of thofe wretched vi6lims to the 
avarice of the conqueror. A vehement defire of opening 
again this fource of wealth, infpired the thought of geAting 
flaves from Africa; but, befidcs that thefe were found un¬ 
fit for the labours they were deftined to, the multitude of 
mints, which then began to be wrought on the continent, 
made thofe of St. Domingo no longer of any importance. 
An idea now fuggefted itfelf, that their negroes, which 
were healthy, ftrong, and patient, might be ufefully em¬ 
ployed in hulbandry; and they adopted, through neceflity,, 
a wife rcfolution, which, had they known their own interelt,. 
they would have embraced by choice. 

The produce of their induftry was at firft extremely fmall, 
becaufe the labourers were few. Charles V, w ho, like moll 
fovereigns, preferred his favourites to his fubjefts, had grant¬ 
ed an exclufive right of the Have trade to a Flemifli noble¬ 
man, who made over his privilege to the Genoefe. Thofe 
avaricious republicans conducted this infamous commerce 
as all monopolies are condu< 3 Lcd; they refolvcd to fell dear, 
and they fold but little. When time and competition had 
fixed the natural and ncceffary price of flaves, the number 
of them increafed. It may cafily be imagined, that the 
Spaniards, who had been accufiomed to treat the Indians 
as beads, though they differed but little in complexion 
from ihemfclvcs, did not entertain a higher opinion of thefe 
negro Africans, who were fubllituted to them. Degraded 
Hill further in their eyes by the price they had paid for 
them, even religion could not rellrain them from aggravat¬ 
ing the weight of thek fervitude. It became intolerable. 
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and thcfc wretched flavcs made an effort to recover the 
unalienable rights of mankind. Their attempt proved 
unfuccefsful; but they reaped this benefit from their de- 
fpair, that they were afterwards treated with lefs inhuma¬ 
nity. 

This moderation (if tyranny, cramped by the apprehen- 
fion of revolt, can deftrve that name) was attended with 
good confequenccs. Cultivation was purfued with fomc 
degree of fuccefs. Soon after the middle of the fixteenth 
century, the mother country drew annually from this colo¬ 
ny ten millions weight of fugar, a large quantity of wood 
for dying, tobacco, cocoa, caffia, ginger, cotton, and pel¬ 
try in abundance. One might imagine, that fuch favour¬ 
able beginnings would give both the defire and the means 
of extending this trade; but a train of events, each more 
fatal than the other, ruined thefe (hips. 

The firft: misfortune arofc from the depopulation of St. 
Domingo. The Spanifh conquefis on the continent fhould 
naturally have contributed to promote the fuccefs of an 
ifland, which nature feemed to have formed to be the cen¬ 
tre of that vafl dominion arifing round it, to be the ftaple 
of the different colonies; but it happened quite otherwife. 
On a view of the immenfe fortunes raifing in Mexico and 
other parts, the richeft inhabitants of St. Domingo began 
to defpife their fetdements, and quitted the true fource of 
riches, which is, in a manner, on the furfacc of the earth, 
to go and ranfack the bowels of it for veins of gold, which 
are foon exhaufied. The government endeavoured in vain 
to put a ftop to this emigration ; the laws were always ei¬ 
ther artfully eluded or openly violated. 

The wcaknefs, which was a neceffary confequence of fuch 
a condudt, leaving the coafts without defence, encouraged 
the enemies of Spain to ravage them. Even the capital of 
this ifland was taken and pillaged by that celebrated Eng- 
liih failor, Francis Drake. The cruiiers of lefs confequence 
contented themfclvcs with intercepting veffels in their pal^ 
fage through thofe latitudes, the belt known at that time 
of any in the New World. To complete thefe misfortunes, 
the Caftilians thcmfelves commenced pirates. They attacked 
no fhips but thofe of their own nation, which were more 
rich, worfe provided, and worfe defended, than any others. 
The cuftom they had of fitting out fhips clandeftincly, in 
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order to procure flaves, prevented them from being known j 
and the afiiftance they purchafed from the fhips of war, 
commifiioned to protcdl the trade, infured to them impu¬ 
nity. 

The foreign trade of the colony was its only refource in 
this diftrefs y and that was prohibited ; but as it was ftill 
carried on, notwithftanding the vigilance of the governors, 
or perhaps by their connivance, the policy of an exafper- 
ated and unenlightened court exerted itfelf in demolifhing 
mod of the fea-ports, and driving the miferable inhabit¬ 
ants into the inland country. This of violence threw 
them into a date of dejeAion, which the incurfions and 
fettlement of the French on the ifland afterwards carried to . 
the utmod pitch. 

Spain, totally taken up with that vad empire which (he 
had formed on the continent, ufed no pains to difiipate this 
lethargy. She eveti refufed to liden to the folicitatlons of 
her Flemifh fubjeds, who camellly prefled that they might 
have permiffion to clear thofe fertile lands. Rather than 
run the rifk of feeing them carry on a contraband trade on 
the coads, fhe chofe to bury in oblivion a fettlement which 
had been of confequence, and was likely to become fo 
again. 

"Prefent Jiate of This colony, which had no longer any 
the Spanijh por- intercourfe with the mother country, but 
lion of St* Do- by a fiiigle Ihip of no great burthen., 
mingo* received from thence every third year, 

confifted in 1717 of eighteen thoufand 
four hundred and ten inhabitants, including Spaniards,. 
medees, negroes, or mulattoes. The complexion and cha- 
radler of thefe people differed according to the different 
proportions of American, European, and African, blood 
they had received from that natural and tranfient union 
which redores all races and conditions to the fame level y 
for love is not more a refpeiflcr of per-fons than death. 
Thefe deml-favages, plunged in the extreme of fl'oth, lived 
upon fruits and roots, dwelt in cottages witjiout furniture, 
and had mod of them no doihes. The few among them, 
in whom indolence had not totally fupprefled the lenfe oF 
decency and tade for the convenieiices of life, purchafed 
clothes of their neighbours the French, in return for their 
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cattle, and the money feht to them for the maintenance of 
two hundred foldiers, the priefts, and the govemmemt. 
The company formed at Barcelona in i 757 » with cxclufive 
privileges for the re-eliablifhment of St. Domingo, hath 
had no fuccefs* Since that illand hath been opened, in 
1766, to all Spaniih navigators, it bath ftill remained in 
the fame ftate. The quantity of fugar canes, of coffee 
trees, and of tobacco, which may have been planted there, 
is not fuilicient for its own confumption, far from being 
able to contribute to that of the mother country. The 
colony furnifhes annually to the national trade no more than 
five or fix thoufand hides, and fomc provifions, of fo little 
value, that they fcarce deferve to be reckoned. 

This deficiency of cultivation is univerfally felt in the 
ifland. Sant Yago, Da Vega, Scibo, and other places in 
the inland parts, formerly fo renowned for their riches, are 
no longer any thing more than obfeure hamlets, where no¬ 
thing revives the memory of their ancient fplcndour. 

The coafls do not exhibit a more animated appearance. 
To the fouth of the colony is the narrow and deep bay of 
Ocoa, which might be called a harbour. It is in this place 
where the Spaniards have no fettiements, although they 
are near a falt-pit which is fufficient for their neceflities, 
that the filver which is fent from Mexico for the expences 
of government is depofited, and from whence it is conveyed 
upon horfes to St. Domingo, which is at no more than fif¬ 
teen leagues diftance. 

This famous capital of the ifland received for a long 
time its neceffaries diredly from foreigners ; but at that pe¬ 
riod the Lozama, with which its walls are watered, was 
able to admit vefTels of fix hundred tons burthen. Since 
the mouth of this river hath been almoft choked by the 
fands, and by the ftones it brings away from the mountains, 
the.towD is not in a better condition than the harbour ; and 
magnificent ruins are the only remains of it. The country 
that fiirrounds it exhibits nothing but briars, and a fmail 
number of cattle. 

The river Macouflis runs fourteen leagues above that 
place, where the few American vefTels that come to trade 
in the ifland are ufed to land. They difembark their fmail 
cargoes by means of^a few little iflands, which afford a to¬ 
lerable flielier. 
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Further o»t but fiill <hi the fame coaft, the Rumana 
runs through the mod beautfful plains that can pofiibly be 
conceived. Nevcrthelefs, there ia nothing to be found upon 
this extendve and fertile foil, except one hamlet, which 
would have a miTerabl^ appearance, even in thofe countries 
that are the moll ill-treated by nature. 

The north of the colony is no better than the fouth. 
Porto de Plata, the beauty and excellence of which it 
wotild be difficult to exaggerate, prefents only a few huts, 
in its mimerous creeks, and on its rich territory. 

The Ilabellica, which hath a beautiful river, immenfc 
plains, and forefts filled with precious woods, doth not ex¬ 
hibit a more flourilhing appearance. 

With as many, or even with more, means of pTofperity, 
Montc-Chrifto is nothing more than a ftaple, whcie Eng- 
lifh fmugfflers come habitually to take in the commodities 
of feme French plantations, fettled in the neighbourhood. 
The hoftilitiee between the courts of London and Verfailles 
render the fraudulent connexions infinitely more confider- 
ablej and this mart acquires at that time a great degree of 
importance. But this incipient animation ceafes, as loon as 
the miniflry of Madrid think it fuitablc to their interefts 
to take a part in the difputcs between the two rival na¬ 
tions. 

The Spaniards have no fettlemcnt in the weftern part of 
the ifland, which is entirely occupied by the French ; and 
it is only fince the laft war that they have thought of 
fettling to the caftward, which they had long entirely neg- 
leXcd,. 

Th^ projeX of cultivation might be carried into execu¬ 
tion in the plain of Vega-Real, which is fituated in the 
inland part, and is fourfcorc leagues in length, by ten in 
its greateft breadth. It would be difficult to find, through¬ 
out the New World, a fpot more level, more fruitful, or 
better watered. All the produXions of America would 
fuccced admirably there ; but it would be impoffible to re¬ 
move them from thence without making roads ; which is 
an undertaking that would alarm a people more enterprifing 
than the Spaniards. Thcfe difficulties fhould naturally 
have led them to fix their attention on feme exceeding good 
coafls, already a little inhabited, and where fome fubfift- 
ence would have been found. Probably it was apprehend- 
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cd that the new colooifts would adopt the manners of the 
old, and therefore Samana was determined upon. 

Samana is a peninfula, five leagues broad, and fixtcen 
long; the foil of which, though rather uneven, is very fit 
for the richcll productions of the New World. It hath> 
moreover, the advantage of affording to the (hips that 
come from Europe, an cafy landing and a fafe anchorage. 

Thcfe confiderattons jindaced the firft adventurers from 
France, who ravaged St. Domingo, to fettle at Samana; 
where they maintained their ground a long time, though 
furrounded by their enemies. At length it was found that 
they were too much expofed, and at too great a diftance 
from the reft of the French fettlements on the ifland, which 
were every day improving. In conftquence of this they 
were recalled. The Spaniards rejoiced at their departure ; 
but did not take poffcfiion of the fpot they had quitted. 

Within thefe few years, however, the court of Madrid 
have fent thither forac people from the Canaries; the ftate 
have been at the expence of the voyage, of their cftablifh- 
ment, and of their maintenance for leveral years. Thefe 
mcafurcs, prudent as they were, have not been attended 
with fucccis. The new inhabitants have for the moft part 
fallen viCiims to the climate, to the clearing of the ground, 
undertaken without precautions, and above all, to the dif- 
honefty of the governors, who have appropriated to them- 
felves the funds they were intrufted w^ith. The few that 
have furvived fo many evils, languifh under the expectation 
of approaching death. Let us fee whether the efforts made 
to render Cuba flourilhing, have been more fortunate. 

The ifland of Cuba, which is fepar- Conque^ of the 
ated from St. Domingo by a narrow chan- ifland of Cuba 
ncl, is of itfelf equal in value to a king- by the Span^ 
dom : it is two hundred and thirty iards. 
leagues in length, and in breadth from 
fourteen to twenty-four. None of its rivers are navigable ; 
in three or four of them only, the boats can go up to the 
height of two, four, or fix league?, during the greateft 
part of the year. To the north, the Havannah, Bahia- 
Donda, Maiul, and Matanza, can receive men of war ; but 
the fouthern harbours, as Cuba, Xaguas, Port au Prince, 
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Bayamo, Bacacon, Nipc, Batabano, and Trinidad, admit 
only merchantmen. 

Though Cuba, was difcoveted by Columbus in 1492, 
the Spaniards did not attempt to make themfelves matters 
of it till 1511, wlrcn Diego de Velaiquez came with four 
ihips, and landed on the eahern point. 

This dirtrrdi was under the government of a cacique, 
named Hatuey, He was a native of St. Domingo, or 
Hifpaniola, and had letircd hither to avoid Ujc flavcry to 
which hia countrymen were condemned. Thofe who could 
efcape the tyranny of the Caltilians had followed him in 
his retreat, where he formed a little (late, and ruled in 
peace. At a diflauce he obferved the Spaidlh fails, the ap¬ 
proach of which he dreaded. On the firtl news he receiv¬ 
ed of their arrival lie called together the braved Indians, 
both of his fubjeefs and allies, to animate them to a de¬ 
fence of their liberty ; affuring them, at the fame time, 
that all their efforts would be incffe6tual, if they did not 
iirlt render the god of their enemies propitious to them : 
“ behold him there,’’ faid he, pointing to a velfel filled 
with gold, “ behold that mighty divinity, let us invoke 
“ hie aid P’ 

This fimple and credulous people eafily believed that 
gold, fur the fake of which fo much blood was Ihed, waa 
the god of the Spaniards. They danced and fang before 
the rude and unfaihioned ore, and refigned thcmfelvca 
wholly to its protection. 

But Hatuey, more enlightened, and more fufpi'cious, 
than the other caciques, affembled them again. We muff 
“ not,” faid he to them, “ expeeft any happinefs fo long 
“ as the god of the Spaniards remains among us. He is 
“ no lefs our enemy than they. They feck for him in 
“ every place ; and where they find him, there they eila- 
“ blifli themfelves. Were he hidden in the cavities of the 
“ e:uth, they would dilcover him. Were we to fwallow 
“ him, they would plunge their hands into our bowels, 
“ and drag liim out. I'here is no place but the bottom 
“ of the lea, that can elude their fearch. When he is no 
“ longer among us, doubtlefs we rtiall be forgotten by 
“ them.” As loon as he had done fpcakirig, every man 
brought out his gold, and threw it into the fea. 

Nutwithllanding this, the Spaniards advanced. Their 
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mufkets and cannons, thofe tremendous deities, difperfcd 
with their thunder the favages who endeavoured to rehft : 
but, as Hatuey might reaffemble thenv, he was pnrfued 
through the woods, taken, and condemned to be burned. 
When he was faftened to the ftake, and waited only for 
the kindling of the fire, an inhuman pried: advanced to 
propofe the ceremony of baptifm, and to fpeak to him of 
paradife. “ Are there,*’ faid the cacique, “ any Spa- 
“ niards in that happy place ? Yea,” replied the miflion- 
ary ; “ but there are none but good ones. The beft of 

them,” returned Hatuey,. “ are good for nothing, 1 
“ will not go to a place where I fhould be in danger of 
‘‘ meeting one of them. Talk no more to me of your re- 
“ ligion, but leave me to die.** 

Thus was the cacique burned, the god of the chriftians 
dilhonoured, and his crofs imbrued with human blood ; but 
Velafquez found no more enemies to oppofe him. No rc- 
fillance was made, and yet the nation did not long furvive 
the lofs of its liberty. In thofe ferocious times, when to 
conquer was nothing but to deftroy, feveral inhabitants of 
Cuba were maflacred ; a greater number of them ended 
their lives in the gold mines, although they were not found 
abundant enough to be worked for any length of time. At 
laft the fmall-pox, that poifon which hath been tranfmitted 
from the Old to the New World, in exchange for a ftill 
more fatal poifon, completed what had been fo much for¬ 
warded by the other calamities. The whole ifland was 
foon reduced to a defert. 

It was indebted for its revival to the Importance^ go- 
pilot Alaminos, who, in 1^19, firll pafT- vernment^ popu^ 
ed the canal of Bahama, when he was lation, cultures^ 
carrying the firft intelligence of the fuc- ancl other la- 
cefs of Cortez to the emperor Charles V. boursy of Cuba, 
It was foon underllood, that this would 
be the only convenient road for the Ihips that fhoiild fail 
from Mexico to Europe, and the Havannah was built to 
receive them. The utility of this celebrated port was af¬ 
terwards extended to the veffels difpatched from Porto-Bello 
and fromCarthagena. They all put in there, and waited reci¬ 
procally for each other, in order to arrive together in the 
mother country with a greater degree of parade and of fe- 
4 
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curity. The prodigious cxpences which navigators, laden 
with the richefl treafures of the world, incurred during 
their ftay, occafioned an immenfe circulation of money in 
the town, which was itfelf compelled to fend a part of it 
into the countries, more or lefs dilfant, from whence it de¬ 
rived its fubfillence. Cuba thus acquired fume degree of 
animation, while the other iflauds, under the fame domi¬ 
nion, ftill continued in that Hate of annihilation into which 
they had been plunged by the conquell. In order to a ac¬ 
celerate the flow progrefs of this fettlement, a particular 
aflbeiation was formed in 1735* The funds of the 
new company conflfled of one million of piallres, or of 
5,400,000 Hvres [225,000!.]] They were divided into two 
thoufand fhares, one hundred of which belonged to the 
crown. The privilege of this company was exclufive. 
They eftablilhed a fadory at Cadix ; but Cuba itfelf was 
the feat of the monopoly. 

The diredors, at a ditlance from the mother country, 
attended only to the making of their own fortunes ; they 
committed numberlefs malverfations *, and the company, 
whofe interefts they managed, were fo completely ruined in 
the fpace of twenty years, that it was no longer poffible 
for them to continue their tranfadions. The government 
then authorifed a few merchants to carry on this trade, and 
in 1765, all the Spaniards were freely admitted into apof- 
fefllon which ought never to have been fliut againil them. 

A governor, who bears the title of captain-general, pre- 
fides at prefent over the colony. He determines all matters 
relative to the civil and the military branches; but the 
finances are under the diredlion of an intendant. Ma- 
giftrates, whofe judgments may be fet afide by the audience 
of St. Domingo, diftribute juilice in the eighteen Jurifdic- 
tions which divide the ifland. 

The bifliop’s fee, and his chapter, are in the town of Cu¬ 
ba. Neither they, nor any other members of the clergy, 
receive the tithes; they belong, as in the reft of the New 
World, to the crown ^ but in this, as well as in other pla¬ 
ces, without being a refourec for the treafury. There are 
twenty-three convents of men, and three nunneries in the 
colony, the eftates of which are valued, according to the 
moft moderate calculation, at 14,589,590 livres [607,899!. 
113 . 8d.] The funds which belong to the order of St. 
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Jean de Dieu, and which are dedincd for public ufc, are 
not included in this calculation. 

Children are either well or ill educated in moft of thefe 
convents. There is, ever fince 1728, an univcrfity at the 
the Havannah, which hath a revenue of 37,800 livres 
[1573I.] and lefs than two hundred fcholars. 

Nineteen hofpitalsaredillributedover the ifland ; and there, 
as in all other parts, people arc by no means unanimous 
with refpedl: to the utility of thefe eilablilhments, or to the 
bell mode of regulating them. Alas ! then, every thing 
that concerns government is flill problematic, and the quel- 
tions which more particularly alfe6^ the happinefs of the hu¬ 
man fpecies, are, perhaps, thofe which have been the leaft 
fatisfadorily folved. 

The countries of the globe, whicli pretend to civiliza¬ 
tion, are full of indolent men, who choofe rather to fue 
for alms in the ilreets, than to employ their ftrength in the 
manufadures. Our intention is not certainly to harden the 
hearts of men, but we will pronounce, without hefitation, 
that thefe wretches are fo many robbers of the real poor; 
and Chat whoever grants them any affillancc becomes their 
accomplice. The knowledge of their hypocrify, of 
vices, of their debaucheries, of their nodurnal faturnalia, 
lefTcns the cQmmiferation that is due to real indigence. It 
is certainly a difagreeable tallc to deprive a citizen of his li¬ 
berty, which is the only thing he poflefTes, and to add im* 
prifonment to his n)ifery. . And yet the man who prefers 
the abjed date of a beggar, to an afylum where he might 
earn clothes and fubfiltence hy his labour, is a vicious per- 
fon who ought to be carried there by force. There aic 
many countries where, from millaken motives of compaf- 
fion, the profclfed beggars are fuffered to remain at liberty. 
The adminillration of thofe countries difplays, in this in- 
ftance, more humanity than judgment. 

But bdide the date of beggary, which is brought on 
by a fpirit of idlenefs, there muft neceffarily be poor peo¬ 
ple without number in every place where there are multi¬ 
tudes of men, who have no protedlon againil mifery but 
in their labour. For all tlvefe unfortunate people, a day 
of ficknefs is a day of indigence. Every old man is poor. 
Every man who is difabled either by accident or by natural 
deformity, old or young, is a poor man. Every labourer, 
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every foldier, every failor, who hath either got no employ¬ 
ment, or is unable to ferve, is a poor man. Povertjr begets 
poverty ; were it only from the impoflibility that indigent 
perfons ihould give any kind of education, or furnifh any 
employment to their children. A great conflagration, an 
inundation, a hail ftorm, a long and rigorous winter, an 
epidemical diforder, a famine, a war, great and fudden re- 
dudlions of rent, bankruptcies, bad, and even fometimes 
good operations of finance, the invention of a new machine : 
every caufe, in a word, which deprives the citizen of his 
ftate, and which fufpends, or fuddenly dinsiniflies, the daily 
labours, occafions an incredible number of people to be re¬ 
duced to poverty in an inflant. 

And yet, who are thefe numerous unfortunate people, 
who are reduced to inevitable poverty without any fault of 
their own, and perhaps from the injiiftice of our conftitu- 
tional laws ? They are ufeful men who have cultivated the 
lands, cut the llones, conftrudled our edifices, nour- 
ifhed our children, worked in our mines and in our quar¬ 
ries, defended our country, aflifted the efforts of genius, 
and been fervkeable in all the branches of induftry. 

In order to fuccour thefe interefting beings, hofpitals 
have been contrived. But do thefe eftablifiiments anfwer 
the end of their inllitution ? Almofl in all places they have 
a number of moral and natural effects, which render the 
utility of them doubtful in their prefent ftatc. 

Particular and temporary fuccours, prudently difpenfed 
by government in a feafon of great popular calamities, 
would perhaps be better than hofpitals which are perpetu¬ 
ally maintained. They would prevent beggary, while hof¬ 
pitals encourage it. Thefe afylums for misfortune, are al- 
moft all in pofl'eflion of landed property. This kind of 
property is liable to too many embarraffments, and to dif- 
honefty in the management of it, and fubjedl to too many 
viciflitudes in its produce. The dircdlors of it are perma¬ 
nent. Hence their zeal is diminifhed, and the fpirit of 
fraud and rapine, or at lead that of indifference, is fubfli- 
tuted to it. Thefe facred depofits become at lad the re¬ 
venue of thofe who manage them. The adminidration of 
thefe edablilhments is aimed always a mydery to the go¬ 
vernment and to the public, while nothing would be 
more honed and more neeeffary, than that it fhould be 
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e«pofed to public view ; it is alfo arbitrar)^, audit ought to 
be fubjecSted to the moft careful and rigojous examination.* 
The depredations that arc committed in the palaces of 
kings, are the fubjecl of much difcuilion. There at 
lead magnificence, abundance, and the etiquette which 
compofes the falfe greatnefs of the throne, are in fome fort 
an apology for this diffipation ; for where there arc kings, 
it is well known there mull likewife be abufes. But hof- 
pitals arc liable to flill greater malverfations, and yet they 
are the houfes of the poor ! they are the fortunes of the 
poor ! every thing ought there to prefent the llridlell ideas 
of economy and order ; every cireumflancc ought to render 
thefe duties facred. You, who are the direSors of thefe 
afylums, if you be guilty of negligence, your hearts mufl 
he obdurate ! But il you fhould allow yourfelves to com¬ 
mit extortions, by what name can you be called ? You are 
fit only to be trampled upon in the dull, and to be drench¬ 
ed in blood. 

The natural defe<5ls of our hofpitals are flill more de¬ 
plorable than the moral vices of them. The air is corrupt¬ 
ed by a thoufand caufes, the detail of which would be dif- 
gufling to all our fenfc8> We may form a judgnaent of 
this from one incontellible experiment. Three thoilfand 
men, confined within the limits of one acre, muft, by their 
perfpiration ak>ne, form an atmofphere of the height of 
lixty inches, which becomes contagious if the air be not 
perpetually renewed. All the .people who are habitually 
employed in the fervice of the fick are pale, and moftly at¬ 
tacked, even in a (late of health, with a peculiar kind of 
flow fever. How much greater mull the lame caufe ope¬ 
rate upon a fick perfon ? People are difeharged from the 
hofpital cured of one difeafe, and carry away another along 
with them. Patients are a long tinae recovering. How" 
many fatal iiegledls, and unfortunate millakes, are commit¬ 
ted i The frequency of them llifles remorfe. 

At the Hotel Dieu of Paris, and at Bicctre, the fiftK 
and the fixth part of the fick perifh ; at the Irofpital of 
Lyons, the eighth and the ninth part. 

O thou! who, defeending from the firfl throne of Eu¬ 
rope, haft vifited the principal countries of it with the 
rhirfl of knowledge, and undoubtedly with the defire of 
labouring for the good of thine own country ; tell us, how 
FoL IV, H 
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great was thy horror when thou didfl fee in one of our hof- 
pitals, feven or eight fick perfoiis heaped together in the 
fame bed, all maladies blended together, all the principles 
and degrees of life and death confounded ; one wretch cry¬ 
ing out with acute pain, by the fide of another who was 
breathing his lad ; the dying man lain by the fide of the 
dead one, and all of them reciprocally infecting and curf- 
ing each other. Say, why didft thou not reprefent this 
pifture to the imagination of thy young and compafiionate 
lifter, our fovereign ? No doubt, (he would have been 
affcdlcd with it ; her compaflion would have been commu¬ 
nicated to her hufband, and her tears would have interced¬ 
ed for thefe mifcrable wretches. How noble a ufc would 
this have been making of beauty ! 

The prefervation, therefore, of mankind, the watching 
over their days, and the removing from them the horrors 
of mifery, is a fcience fo little underftood by government, 
that even the eftablilhments they feem to have made with 
a view of fulfilling thefe objedls, produce an oppofite ef¬ 
fect. Aftonifhing perverlioB of mind ! which ought not 
to be forgotten by any one of our philofopheis, who fliall 
write the immenfe treatife on the barbarifm of civilifed na¬ 
tions. 

Some men, devoid of feeling, have aflerted, that in or¬ 
der to diminifh the number, already too great, of idle, neg¬ 
ligent, and vicious people, it was neceftary that the poor 
and the lick Ihould not be well treated in the hofpitals. 
And indeed it cannot be denied, but that this barbarous 
expedient hath been purfued to its utmoft extent: never- 
thelefs, what are the effects produced by it ? Several men 
have been deftroyed, while no one have been correfted, 

Lazinefs and debauchery may pollibly be encouraged in 
hofpitals ; but if this defeft be inherent in thefe eftablifh- 
ments, it muft be borne with. If it can be corrected, wc 
muft endeavour to do it. Let hofpitals fubfift, but let us 
all exert ourfelves by dilfufing general competency, in di- 
minidiing the multitude of thofe unfortunate people who 
are compelled to feek an afylum in them. Let them he 
employed in charitable houfes, in fedentary labours; let la¬ 
zinefs be puniflied there, but let induftry be rewarded. 

With regard to the lick, let them be taken care of, as 
men ought to be by men. Their country owes them this 
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relief from motives of juftic'e or of intereft. If they be 
old, they have ferved mankind, they have brought other 
citizens into the world ; if they be young, they may ferve 
mankind again, they may be the fource of a new gener¬ 
ation. In a word, when they are once admitted into thofe 
charitable afylums, let hofpitality be exercifed in its full 
extent. Let there be no more mean avarice, no murder¬ 
ous calculations. They ought to find there all the com¬ 
forts they would find in their own families, if their own fa¬ 
milies were capable of receiving them. 

This plan is not impra£licable, it will not even be cxpen- 
five, when better laws, when a more vigilant, a more en,. 
lightened, and efpecially a more humane, adminiftration, 
(hall prefide over thefe efiablifiiments.* The experiment 
hath been juft made with fuccefs, under our own immediate 
infpe6lion, by the care of Madame Necker. While this 
lady’s hufband is employing himfelf upon a larger fcale, in 
diminifhing the number of unfortunate people, fhe enters 
into the details which can alleviate the diftreffes of thofe 
who are already unfortunate. She hath juft eftablilhed in 
the fuburb of St. Germain, an hofpital, where fick people, 
who have each a bed to themfelves, and are attended in the 
fame manner as they would be at the houfe of the moft affec¬ 
tionate mother, coft one third lefs than in any of the hof- 
pitals at Paris. Foreigners, who are become members of 
the nation, by the moft meritorious of all naturalizations, 
by the good you do to it; generous pair, I venture to 
name you, although you are ftill alive, although you are 
furrounded with the influgnee of a high poll ; and I am not 
apprehenfive of being accufed of adulation :—I think I 
have given fufiicient proofs, that I can neither fear nor flat¬ 
ter vice in power, and therefore I have acquired the right 
of rendering public homage to virtue. 

Would to heaven, that the happy experiment we have 
juft mentioned, might bring on a general reformation in all 
the holpitals founded by the generofity of our anceftors ! 
Would to heaven, that fo fine an eftablifhment might ferve 
as a model for thofe, which a principle of foft compaflion, 
the defire of expiating the poflellion of wealth, or a bene¬ 
volent fyftem of philofophy, may one day excite fucceeding 
generations to found ! This wilh of my heart extends to 
the whole univerfe 5 for my thoughts have no other limits 
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than thofe of the world, when they arc employed about 
the happlnefs of roy fellow-creatures. Citizens of the uni- 
Ycrfc, unite yourfelves with me ; it is your intcrcit that is 
in agitation. 

what aflurancca have you, that none of your anceftors 
have died in an hofpital I What affiiranccs have you that 
none of your delccndants will expire in that retreat provid¬ 
ed for mifery ? Might not an unexpedted misfortune oblige 
you to take refuge there yourfelves ^ Let your vows there¬ 
fore be joiaed to mine. 

Let us now return to our fubjedl. According to ac¬ 
counts taken in 1774, the ifland of Cuba reckons one hun¬ 
dred and feventy-one thoufand fix hundred and twenty- 
eight perfons, of whom twenty-eight thoufand feven hun¬ 
dred and fixty-fix only are Haves. The population muft 
even be rather more confiderable, becaufe the well-ground¬ 
ed apprehenfjon of fome new tax muft have prevented ac¬ 
curacy in the declarations. 

Few of the arts, except thofe of primary neceflity, arc 
found in the iflarid. 'I hefe are in'^hc hands of the muiat- 
tocs, or free negroes, and are in a very imperfed^ ftate. 
Joiners work only hath been carried on to a remarkable de¬ 
gree of perfedlion. 

Other mulattoes and blacks arc employed in cultivating 
articles of fubfiilencc. Thefc confift of fome fniits of the 
New World, and fome vegetables of the Old ; of maize, 
and of manioc, the coiifumption of which hath diminifhed 
in proportion as the freedom of trade hath lowered the price 
of the flour brought from Spain«>r Mexico, and fometimes 
alfo from North America : they confift of tolerable good 
cacao, but in fo fmall a quantity, that the inhabitants are 
obliged to draw annually from Caraccas, or from Guaya¬ 
quil, more than two thoufand quintals of it : they confift 
alfo of numerous herds of oxen, and efpccially of hogs, 
the flelh of which hath been hitherto generally preferred, 
and will always be fo, unlefs the fheep, which have lately 
been brought into the ifland, ftiould niake them one day 
be negledled. All thefe animals wander about in the paf- 
turc grounds, each of which is four, or at leaft two leagues 
in extent. Some mules and horfes are likewife feen to 
graze there, which ought to be flill more mulriplicd, be- 
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caufe their prefent number doth not prevent the inhabit¬ 
ants from purchafing a great quantity from the continent,- 

The articles deftined for exportation employ moft of the 
flaves. From 1748 to 1753, the labour of thefe unfortu¬ 
nate people did not produce annually, to the mother-coun¬ 
try, more than eighteen thoufand feven hundred and fifty 
quintals of tobacco, the value of w^hich in Europe wa» 
1,293^570 livres [^53>^98^h 15s.] one hundred and (eventy- 
ihrce thoufand eight hundred quintals of fugar, the value 
©f which was 7,994,786 livres [333»li61. 1 is. 8d.] fifteen 
hundred and fixty-nine hides, the value of which was 
138,817 livres [5,784!. lod.] and 1,064,505 livres [44,354], 
73. 6d.j in gold and filver. Of this fum, amounting to 
*0,491,678 livres [4371153h 53.] the tobacco alone was 
the property of government, all the reft belonged to trade. 

Since that period the labours have much increafed ; they 
have not, however, been turned towards the culture of in¬ 
digo and of cotton, although thefe grow naturally in the 
ifland. 

The culture of coffee, which hath been lately undertak¬ 
en, hath not made any confiderable progrefs, nor will it 
increafe. Spain confumes but a fmall quantity of that pro- 
du<ftlon, and the European marts are and will be for a long 
time overftocked with it. There is more to be cxpedlcd 
from the wax. 

When Florida was ceded, in 1763, by the court of Ma¬ 
drid to that of London, the five or fix hundred miferable 
people who lived in that Jfland took refuge at Cuba, and 
carried fome bees along with them. Thefe ufcful infects 
flew to the forells, fixed therafelves in the hollow of 
old trees, and multiplied with a degree of celerity that 
feems incredible. The colony, which till then had bought 
a great deal of wax for their religious folemnities, was foon 
able to collect a fufiicient quantity for this pious ufe, and 
for other confumptions. They had fome overplus in 1770 ; 
and feven years afterwards they exported feven thoufand 
one hundred and fifty quintals and a half of it, for Europe 
and for America. This produdlion muft neceflarily in¬ 
creafe, under a fky, and on a foil, which are equally fa¬ 
vourable to it ; in an ifland where the hives yield four 
times in every year, and where the fwarms fucceed each 
other without interruption. 
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Tobacco 1*8 one of the moft important prodii6lions of 
Cuba. Each crop furniflies about fifty-five thoufand quin¬ 
tals. Part of this is confumed in the country, or fraudu- 
iently carried out of it. The government purchafe annu¬ 
ally, for their dominions in the Old and in the New World, 
where they equally monojpohze it, forty-fix thoufand feven 
hundred and fifty quintals, the price of which varies ac¬ 
cording to its quality, but which coft, one with another, 
48 livres 12 foh [2L 6d.] the hundred weight. So that 
the king pours annually into the ifland 2,272,050 livres 
[94,6681. 15s.] for this produdion. 

The progrcfs made in the culture of tobacco hath been 
lately flopped at Cuba. This plant hath even been rooted 
up in fome places where it did not thrive fo well. The mi- 
niiity did not choofc that the crops fhould exceed the de¬ 
mands of the monarchy. They were certainly apprehen- 
five that foreigners, who might have purchafed this pro- 
dmffion in the leaf, would introduce it clandeftlnely in their 
provinces, after having manufadured it. -It has been 
thought that the indufti y of the planters would be more 
ufefully employed in the culture of fugar. 

This commodity was little known before the difeovery 
of the New World. It is gradually become the obje6l of an 
immenfe commerce. The Spariiardswere obliged to purchafe 
it of their neighbours, till at length they thought of plant¬ 
ing it at Cuba. The mother-country receives annually from 
two hundred to two hundred and fifty quintals of it, half 
of it wliite, and half raw. It is not as much as its inha- 
bitants can confume ; but they will not be obliged to have 
recourfe to foreign markets, when this cultivation fhall be 
as firmly eftablifiied in the rell of the ifland, as it already is 
in the territory of the Havannah. 

Before 1765, Cuba did not receive annually more than 
three or four large fnips from Cadiz ; and thofe vefl'els, 
which, after having fold their cargea upon the coafls of 
the continent, came there in order to take up a lading, 
which they had not been able to find at Vera Cruz, at Hon¬ 
duras, and at Caithagcua. The ifland was at that time ip 
want of the mofi; neceflary things, and the inhabitants were 
ccxiupelled to purchafe them of their neighbours, with whom 
'they iiad formt*d fome foiuggling connections. Since the 
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reftraintshave been diminifhed, the number of voyages hath 
multiplied the produdions, which have alfo reciprocally 
extended the navigation. 

• In 1774, one hundred and one veflels arrived from Spain 
in the colony : thefe were laden with flour, wines, brandies^ 
and with every thing requifite for a large fettlement ; and 
they carried away from thence all the commodities which 
a better arrangement of things had produced. 

Uhe fame year Cuba received, upon one hundred and 
eighteen fmall vcflels, from Louifiana, rice, and the pro¬ 
per wood for their fugar chefts ; from Mexico, flour, v;> 
getables, Morocco leather, and copper; from the other 
parts of this large continent, oxen, mules, and cacao ; and 
from Porto Rico two thoufand flaves, '‘which had been dif- 
tributed among thefe fhips. 

Thefe veflels of the Old and New World were not al¬ 
lowed to choofe the ports where it would have been moft 
convenient for them to put in. They were obliged to laud 
their cargoes at the Havannah, at Port-au-Prince, at Cu¬ 
ba, and at Trinidad, the only places where cuftoms were 
eftablifhed. None but filhing fmacks and coafting veflels 
are allowed to frequent all the harbours indiferiminately. 

A man, who at this time does honour to Spain, and who 
would do honour to any country whatever, Mr. Campo 
Manes, fays, that the produce of the cuftoms, which bc- 
for 1765 had never exceeded 565,963 livres [23>58il. 15s. 
lod.]* amounts at prefent to 1,620,000 livres [67,500!.] 
and that the mother country draws from the colony, in 
metals, 8,100,000 livres [337,500!.] inftead of 1,620,000 
livres [67,500!.] which it formerly received. This is an 
argument in favour of a free trade, of the force of which 
it were to be wifhed that mankind could be made fenfible. 

The taxes levied at Cuba, or thofe at leaft which enter 
the coffers of the ftate, do not exceed 2,430,000 livres 
[101,250].] and government circulates in the ifland to the 
amount of 2,272,050 livres [94,668!. 15s. for tobacco ; 
1,350,000 livres [56,250!.] for the maintenance of the for- 
liflcations, 2,160,000 livres [90,000!.] for the ufual garri- 
fons, and 3,780,000 livres [i57)50oL] for the navS de¬ 
partment. 

Cedar woods, proper for fliip-building, were found all 
over the colony, though the idea had never occurred of 

H4 
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making any ufe of them. At length docks were eftablifti- 
ed> in 1724, which have fent out, from that period to the 
prefent time, fifty-eight vefltls, or frigates. This eftabliih- 
raent io kept up, notwithftanding the neceffity there is of the 
importing iron and the ropes ukd for thofe veffels, articleSv 
which the ifland doth not fiirnini; and notwithftanding the 
cuitoin which hath prevailed fiitce 1750, of bringing from, 
the north of Europe the mails, which were formerly ob¬ 
tained, though of inferior quah’ty, from the gulf of Mex¬ 
ico. 

The fmall fleet deftined to clear the coafls of Spain of 
fmugglcrs or pirates, and which, in the intervals between 
the cruizing feafons ufed to remain at Vera Cruz, was fup- 
preffed in 1748- Ft was become ufelefs flnee the govern¬ 
ment had refolved to maintain conftantly at Cuba fome ma¬ 
ritime forces, more or lefs confiderable. In peace time 
thefe vcflels carry to the iOands of Cumana, and to LouU 
liana, the funds that are deftined for the annual necefiitics- 
of thofe fevcral fettlements; they prevent fmuggling as 
much as they can ; and they caufc the name &£ their maf- 
ter to be refpe<5led. In time of war they protefl the trad¬ 
ers and tlie territories of their country. 

The Havannah, where thefe fhips are conftru£led, hatli. 
juft been fupplied, by the care of the marquis de la Torre, 
with fome convcniencies and cmbellifhments which had been 
for a long time defired in vain. Thisadlive governor hath 
given the inhabitants a playhoufe, decorated with proprie¬ 
ty, two delightful walks, convenient barracks, and five 
very well contrived bridges. Thefe ufcful or agreeable 
eftablifhmeiits have coft the town no more than 482,066 
livres [20,0861. IS. 8d.] 

In what conjijl Government have allotted, for the 
ihefortijications fortifications with which the town hath 
of Cuba, been furrounded, from 1763 to I777> 

22,413,989 Hvres 18 fols 6 deniers 
[933,9161. 4s. ii^d.j Thefe works have been conftrudled 
by tour thoufand one hundred and ninety-eight blacks, by 
fifteen hundred malefadlors fent from Spain and Mexico, 
and by the freemen, who have not difdained this kind of 
labour.* 

The haibour of the Havannah 13 one of the fafeft in the 
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univerfe ; the fleets of the whole world might ride at an^ 
chor there together. At the entrance of it there are rocks, 
again ft which the veflels that Ihould venture to deviate from 
the middle of the pafs would infallibly be wrecked. It h 
defended by the Moro and the fort on the point. The 
former of thefe fortreffcs is raifed fo high above the le¬ 
vel of the fea, that even a firft rate man of war could not 
batter it. The other hath not the fame advantage ; but it 
can only be attacked by a very narrow channel, where the 
wafmeft afiailants could never withftand the numerous and 
formidable artillery of the Moro. 

The Havannah, therefore, can only be attacked on the 
land fide. Fifteen or lixtcen thoufand men, which are the 
moft that could be employed in this fervice, would not be 
fufficient to inveft the works, which cover a vaft extent. 
Their efforts muft be diredlcd, either to the right or left 
of the port, againft the town, or the Moro. If the latter, 
they may eafily land within a league of the fort, and will 
come within fight of it, without difficulty, by eafy roads, 
through woods which will cover and fecure their march. 

The firft difficult will be that of getting water, which, 
in the neighbourhood of the camp the affailants muft choofe, 
19 mortal. To obtain fueh as is drinkable, they muft go 
in boats to the diftance of three leagues, and it will be 
neceffary to fend a coniiderable force for this purpofe to 
the only river where it is to be had, or to leave a detach¬ 
ment there in intrcnchments ; which being at a diftance 
from the camp, without communication orXupport, will b^ 
in perpetual danger of being cut offi 

Previous to the attack of the Moro, the enemy muft 
make themfelves mafters of the Cavagna, which hath been 
lately built. It is a crown-work, compofed of a baftion, 
two curtains, and two demi-balUons in front. Its right 
and left lie upon the bank of the harbour. It hath cafe- 
ments, refervoirs of water, and powder magazines that are 
bomb-proof, a good cowred way, and a wide ditch cut in 
the rock. The way which leads to it is compofed of 
ftoncs and pebbles, wkbout any naixturc of earth. The 
Cavagna is placed on an eminence which commands the 
Moro, but IS itfeif expofed to attacks from a bill which is 
of an equal height, and not more than three hundred pa-^ 
ces diftant from it. As it would have been eafy for an ene-* 
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my to open their trenches under the cover of this hill, the 
Spaniards have levelled it, and the Cavagna can now extend 
its view and its batteries to a great diftance. If the garri- 
fon fhould find chemfelves fo prefTed, as not to be able to 
maintain this poft, they would blow up the works, which 
are all undermined, and retreat into the Moro, the commu¬ 
nication with which cannot ppflibly be cut off. 

The famous fortrefs of the Moro had towards the fea, 
on which fide it is impregnable, two bafiions ; and on the 
land fide two others, with a wide and deep ditch cut out 
of the rock. Since it was taken, it hath been entirely re¬ 
built, and its parapets made higher and thicker. A good 
covered way hath been added, and every thing tliat was 
wanting to fecure the garrifon and the flores. It is ii(;t 
eafier to open trenches before this place than the Cavagna. 
Both of them are built with a foft (lone, which will be lefs 
dangerous to the defenders than the common fort of free¬ 
fone. 

Independent of thefc advantages, the two fortreffes have 
in their favour a climate extremely hazardous to befiegers, 
and an eafy communication with the town for receiving all 
forts of provifions, without a poflibility of being intercept¬ 
ed. Thus circumftanced, thefe two places may be con- 
fidered as impregnable, at lead as very difficult to be taken, 
provided they be propcily flocked with provifions, and de¬ 
fended with courage and ability. The prefervation of them 
is of fo much greater importance, as their lofs would ne- 
ceffarily occafiga the furrender of the habour and town, 
which are both of them commanded, and may be battered, 
from thefe eminences. 

After having explained the difficulties of taking the 
Havannah by attacking the Moro, wc mufl next fpcak of 
thofc which mufl be encountered on the fide of the town. 

It is fituated near the bottom of the harbour. It was 
defended, as well towards the harbour as towards the coun¬ 
try, by a dry wall, which w^as good for nothing, and twen¬ 
ty-one bafiions, which were not much better. It had a dry 
ditch, and of little depth. Before this ditch was a kind 
of covered way, almoll in ruins. The place, in this ftate, 
could not have refilled a fudden attempt, which, had it 
been made in the night, and fupported by feveral attacks, 
true or falfe, would certainly have carried it. Wide and 
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deep ditches have been made, and an exceeding good co¬ 
vered way added. 

Thefe defence# are fupported by the fort at the point; 
which is a fquare, built of Hone, and, though fmall, i« 
provided with cafements. It hath been rebuilt, having been 
very much damaged during the fiege. There ia a good dry- 
ditch round it, digged out of the rock. Independent of 
its principal deftination, which is to co-operate with the 
Moro in defending the port, and fgr which it Is perfedUy 
well calculated, it hath feveral batteries which open upon 
the country, and flank fome parts of the town wall. 

Its hre crofTes that of a fort of four baflions, which hath 
a ditch, covered way, powder magazine, cafemates, and re- 
fervoirs of water. 'This new fortification, which is eredlcd 
at three quarters of a mile from the place, on an eminence 
called Arofieguy, will require a fiege in form, if the town 
is to be attacked on that lide, particularly as it is fo con- 
(Irudled as to have a view of the fea, to command a confi- 
derable tra6k on the land fide, and to dlfiiirb an enemy 
exceedingly in getting water, which they mufl fetch froju 
its neighbourhood. 

In fi<irting the city onward, we come to the fort of 
Atares, which has been conftrudfed fince the fiege. It is 
of ftone, hath four baflions, a covered way, a half moon 
before the gate, a wide ditch, a good rampart, refervoirs, 
cafemates, and a powder magazine. It is barely three 
quarters of a league diftant from the town, and is fituated 
on the other fide of a river and an impradlicable morafs, 
which cover it in that dircdlion. The rifing ground upon 
which It is built. Is entirely occupied by it, and has been 
infulated by the digging of a broad ditch, into which the 
fea hath a paflage from the bottom of the harbour. 13 t- 
fides its commanding the communication between the town 
and the interior part of the ifland, it defends the circuit of 
the place by crofiiug its . fires with thofe of A.rofleguy. 
The Spaniards have conllruded a large redoubt in the in¬ 
terval of thefe two forts, which is an additional protedlion 
to the town. The Atares alfo crofTes its fire with that of 
the Moro, which is very high, and fituated at the extreme 
point of the fort. 

If it were allowable to form an opinion upon a fubjedl, 
which we do not profefiionally underhand, we might veu- - 
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turc to aflert, that thofe who would undertakcihe Ciege of 
the liavannah, Ihould begin by the Cavagna and the Mo- 
ro 5 becaufe thefe forts, once taken, the town muRofcourfe 
furrender, or be deflroyed by the artillery of the Moro. 
On the contrary, if they fhould determine for the town 
fide, the befiegers would fcarcely find themfelves in a 
better condition, even after they had taken it. Indeed, 
they would have it in their power to deftroy the dock¬ 
yards, and the Ihips that might happen to be in the har. 
bour ; but this w^ould produce no permanent advantage. In 
order to eftablifli themfelves, they muft Hill be obliged to 
take the Cavagna and the More, which in all probability 
they would find impofiible, after the lofs they muft have 
fuftained in the attack of the town and its fortrefies. 

But whatever plan may be purfued in the fiege of thi» 
place, the aflailaiits will not only have to combat the nu¬ 
merous garrifon inclofed within its works; there will be 
a corps likewife of twelve thoufand four hundred and fe- 
venty-two militia, who have been accultomed to manoeuvre 
in a furprillng manner, who would take the field, and con¬ 
tinually interrupt their operations. Thefe troops, armed, 
clothed, and accoutred at the expence of the government, 
and paid in time of war upon the footing of regulars, are 
trained and commanded by non-commifiioned officers fent 
from Europe, and chofen from the moft diftingiiifiicd regi¬ 
ments. The forming of this militia hath coft an immenfe 
fum. The court of Spain is in expeftation of future events, 
to form a judgment of the utility of thefe expcnccs. But 
whatever may be the military fpiritof thefe troops, we may 
pronounce beforc-hand, that this eftablifhmcnt, in a politi¬ 
cal view, is inexcufable ; and for the following reafons. 

The projeft of making foldiers of all the colonifis of Cu¬ 
ba, a moft unjuft and dcftruiSlive projedl to all colonies, 
has been purfued with uncommon ardour. The violence 
they have been forced to ufc with the inhabitants, to make 
them fubmit to excrcifes which they were averfe from, has 
produced no other effcdls than that of increafing their na¬ 
tural love of repofe. They deteft thofe mechanical and 
forced movements, which, not contributing in any refpeft 
*to their happinefs, appear doubly infupportable ; not to 
mention their feeming frightful or ridiculous to a people, 
who probably think thiiy have no intcreft in defending a go* 
vernment by which they arc opprefled. The rage of keep- 
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iiig up an army ; that madnefs, which, under pretence 
of preventing wars, encourages them ; which by introdu¬ 
cing defpotiim into governments, paves the way for rebel¬ 
lion among the people ; which continually dragging the in¬ 
habitant from his dwelling, and the hufbandman from hia 
field, extinguIHies in them the love of their country, by 
driving them from their home; which fubverts nations, 
and carries them over land and fca : that mercenary profef-i 
fion^of war, fo different from the truly military fpirit, fooner 
or later will be the ruin of Europe ; but much fooner of 
the colonies, and perhaps, firft of all, of thofe which belong 
to Spain. 

The moft extenfivc and mofl fertile Hath Spain tak* 
part of the American archipelago is pof- en proper mea* 
feffed by the Spaniards Thefe iflands, fares to render 
in the hands or an induftrious nation, this ijland ufe» 
would have proved a fource of unbounded ful, and doth 
wealth. In their prefent ftate, they are fhe Jlili purfue 
vaft forefts, exhibiting only a frightful tl>em ? 
folitude. Far from contributing to the 
llrength and riches of the kingdom they belong to, they 
ferve only to weaken and to exhaufl it by the expences re¬ 
quired to maintain them. If Spain had attended properly 
to the political improvements of other nations, fhe would 
have difeovered, that feveral of them owed their influence 
folely to the advantages they have drawn from iflands, in 
every rcfpe6I inferior to thofe which have hitherto only 
ferved the ignominious purpofe of fwelling the lift of the 
numberlefs and ufcicfs pofTcflions of the Spanifh crown. 
Sh^ would have learned, that there is no other rational 
foundation of colonies, efpecially of thofe which have no 
mines, but agriculture. 

It is not doing juttice to the Spaniards to fuppofe that 
they are naturally incapable of labour. If we give theleaft 
attention to the exceflive fatigues which thofe of them who 
are concerned in contraband trade fubmit to with the uc- 
moft patience, we fliall find that their toils arc infinitely 
more grievous than any that attend the management of a 
plantation. If they ncgle<ft to enrich themfelvcs by agri¬ 
culture, it is the fault of their government. Alas! might 
the difintercfted hiftorian, who neither feeks nor defrres any 
thing but the general good of mankind, be permitted to 
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furnifh them with thofe fentiments and expreffions, which 
the habit of floth, the rigour of government, and prejudi¬ 
ces of every kind, feem to have precluded them from the 
ufe of, thus would he in their name addrefs the court of 
Madrid, and the whole Spaniih nation ; 

“ Refiedl on the facrifices we require from you, and fee, 
if you will not reap a centuple advantage by the valuable 
commodities wtj fhall fupply to your now expiring com- 
merce. Your navy, increafed by our labours, will form 
** the only bulwark that can preferve to you thofe poffcf- 
fions, which are now ready to efcape from your hands. 
As we become more rich, our confumption will be greater; 
and then the country which you inhabit, and which droops 
with you, though Nature hetfelf invites it to fertility ; 
“ thofe plains, which prefent to your eyes only a defert 
“ fpace, and are a difgrace to your laws and to your man- 
ners, will be converted into fields of plenty. Your native 
** land will flourifh by indullry and agriculture, which have 
now forfaken you. The fprings of life and adtivity, which 
**' ye will have conveyed to us through the channel of the 
** fea, will flow black, and encompafs your dwellings with 
** rivers of plenty. But if ye prove infetifible to our com- 
plaints and misfortunes; if ye do not govern us for our 
fakes ; if we be only tlie vi£f ims of our loyalty ; recal to 
your minds that ever celebrated era, in which a nation of 
unfortunate and difeontented fiibje6fs fhook off the yoke 
‘‘ of your dominion ; and by their labours, their fuccefs, 
“ and their opulence, juftihed the revolt in the eyes of the 
« whole world. They have been free for near two centu- 
rics; and fhall we Iftll have to lament that we are governed 
by you I when Holland broke in pieces the rod of iron, 
“ which crufhed her; when (he rofe from the depth of'ihe 
“ waters to rule over the fea ; heaven, without doubt, raifed 
her up as a monument of freedom, to point out to the 
nations of the world the path of happinefs, and to inti- 
“ midatc faithlefs kings who would exclude them from 
“ it.’' 

It might be fufpedfed that the court of Madrid have 
difeovered that it would be poflible to pafs this cenfu. e 
upon them. In 173^, their miniftry fuggefted a company 
for Cuba. Twenty years after, they conceived the idea of 
a new monopoly for St. Domingo and for Porto-RicQ, 
The fociety which w’as to clear thefc deferts, was eft 
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blifhed at Barcelona, with a capital of 1,785,000 livrca 
[74,375!.] divided into fhares, of the value of a hundred 
piftols each [83I. 155.] This company never paid any iii- 
tercft to its members; they made no dividend ; they ob¬ 
tained the important pernriffion of fitting out feveral veflels 
for the Honduras. Notwithftanding this, on the 30th of 
April 1771, their debts, including their capital, amounted 
to 3,121,692 livres [130,070!. los.] and they had no more 
than 3,775,540 livres [157,3141* S®* 4^^*] So that in the 
courfc of fifteen years, with an exclufiv^e privilege, and 
w'ith very fignal favour, they had gained no more than 
653,848 livres [27,243!. 13s. 4d.] T^ieir affairs have fince 
been in great diforder, and at prefent they have no degree 
of adivity. They arc endeavouring to liquidate their debts, 
but they cannot difpofe of their lhares even at fifty pei 
cent. lofs. 

The miniftry had not waited for this reverfe of fortune, 
to judge that they had miflakcn the means they had adopt¬ 
ed to vender thefe iflands flourifhing. From 1765, the 
adminillrators of that large empire were obliged to acknow¬ 
ledge that their pofTeffions had not acquired the fmallefl 
degree of improvement under the yoke of monopoly. They 
underftood that they would never improve under fuch fatal 
reflraints. This conviction determined them to have re- 
courfe to the only principle of profperity, a free trade ; but 
they had not the courage or the wifdom to remove the ob- 
flacles which muft neceffarily have impeded the happy ef¬ 
fects of it. 

In the year 1778, thefe prohibitions, reflraints, and im- 
pofitions, which checked their labours, were partly abo- 
lifhed ; but there ftill remain too many of thofe oppreflivc 
fcourges, to give reafon to expeCt much exertion. Were 
they even totally removed, this would ftill be only a preli¬ 
minary ftep. 

All the cultures of the New World require fome advan¬ 
ces ; but confiderable capitals are wanted to make that of 
fugar fuccefsful. Excepting at Cuba, there are not perhaps 
in the other iflands five or fix inhabitants wealthy enough 
to cultivate this produdlion. If the Spanifh miniftry do 
not beftow liberally their treafures upon thefe iflanders, 
they will not awake from that long and profound lethargy 
in which they are plunged. This gencrofily would be very 
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pra£licable in an empire where the public revenue amounts 
to 140,400,000 livres [5,850,000!. j where the expenccs 
do not exceed 129,600,000 livres [5,400,000!.] and where 
there remains a balance of 10,800,000 livres [450,000!.] 
which may be laid out in improvements. It is true, that 
without receiving fuch powerful affiftance from their refpcc- 
live governments, otVier nations have founded flourifhing 
colonies; but bcfides that they had not been debafed dur¬ 
ing the courfe of three centuries, by pride, languor, and 
poverty, they were alfo in more favourable and different 
circumftances. 

Happy is the man# who is born after the cxtindlion of 
this long ferics of errors which have infe6led his nation ! 
Happy is the nation, that fhould rife up in the centre of 
the moft enlightened nations, if it were prudent enough to 
profit by the faults which they had committed, and to avail 
itfelf of the knowledge they had acquired. Such a nation 
would only have to caft her eyes about her, in order to dif- 
cern the fcattcred materials that would conftitute her hap- 
pinefs, and to attend to the collefling of them. One of 
the principal advantages which fhe would owe, either to 
the novelty of her ongin, or to the tardinefs of her labours, 
or to the long duration of her infant ftatc, would be, that 
fhe would be fpared the trouble of conquering thofe rooted 
prqudiccs, which were the refult of the inexperience of the 
firlt legiflators, which had been confecrated by time, and 
which had been maintained againft reafon and fads; either 
from pufillanimity, which is apprehenfivc of any innova¬ 
tion ; or from pride, which dreads the being obliged to rc- 
trad ; or from a weak veneration for every thing of ancient 
date. 

X.€t the court of Madrid haften to lay open it treafurcs, 
and the iflands fubjed to its empire will foon be covered 
with produdions Their fubjeds, placed upon an exten- 
fivc and virgin foil, will not only be difpenfed from buying 
at a high price what ferves for their confumption ; but, in 
a little time, they will fnpplant in all the markets their 
inafters in this career. The moft adive, the moft induf- 
triou8,and the moft enlightened, nations, will have laboured 
for ages in improving their cultures, their mode of manag¬ 
ing them and their manufadures, for the advantage merely 
of a rival, more favoured by nature than thcmfclves. But 
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It can fcarce be expc<ftcd, that they will fubmit patiently to 
fuch a misfortune. 

Since the origin of Ibcieties, a fatal Wouldtht natlotu:^ 
jealoufy prevails among them, which that kavt eahmes 
muft, it fhould feem, be perpetual, un- in Americay fuffer 
kfs by fome inconceivable revolution the SpaniJIy y^ndr 
they ihould be feparated from each ta becomeJlourifi'^ 
other by immenfe defert intervals^ Hi- ing P 
therto they have Ihewed themfclvea in 
the fame light as a citizen in our towns, who ihould be 
convinced, that the more his fellow-citizens were indigent 
and weak, the more he would become- rich and powerful, 
and the more be Ihould be able to check their undertak¬ 
ings, to thwart their induftry, to limit their cultures^ and 
to confine them to what is abfolutely nccclTary for their 
fobfiftence. 

But it win be urged, that a citizen enjoys his wealth 
under the prote(^lion of the laws. The profperity of hi» 
neighbour may increafe without inconvenience to his own, 
but this is not the cafe with nations,-<^3nd wherefore is it 
not ?—It is becaufe there doth not exill any tribunal before 
which they can be fummoned. But what need have they 
of fuch a tribunal ?•—Becaufe they arc unjuft and pufillani* 
mou8. And what advantage do they derive from their in* 
juftice and pufillanimity ?—Perpetual wars, and mifery 
which is inceflantly renewed. And can it be fuppofed, 
that experience will not corrc6I tliem ?—We are perfedlly 
convinced of it. And for what reafon?—Becaufe one mad¬ 
man is fufiicient to difconcert the wiidom of all other powers, 
and there will always be more than oik at a time upon the 
feveral thrones of the univerfe. 

Neverthelefs, we hear on every fide the nations, and efpe- 
cially thofe that are commercial, crying out for peace, while 
they ftill continue to condu< 5 l themfelves towards one an¬ 
other, in a manner that excludes them from ever obtaining 
that blefiing. They will all afpire to happinefs, and each 
of them would enjoy it alone. They will all equally hold 
tyranny in deteftation, and they will all exercile it upon 
their neighbours. They will all confider the idea of uni- 
vcrfal monarchy as extravagant, and yet they will mod of 
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them a£l as if they had either attained It, or were threatened 
with it. 

Could I expedf any good to refult from my difeourfe, I 
would addrefs myfelf to the mod turbulent and the mod 
ambitious among the nations, in the following terms. 

“ Let us fuppofe, that you have at length acquired a 
fufficient degree of authority among the nations, to reduce 
“ them to that date of degradation and poverty that is fuit- 
“ able to you, what can you expedl from this defpotifm ? 
For how long a time, and at what price, will you main- 
tain it; and what advantages will accrue to you from it ? 
~^Do you expert that fecurity, with which one is always 
** fufficiently rich, and without which one is never fufficient- 
“ ly fo ?—And can you really think yourfelf not fufficiently 
fecurc ? You know, as well as I do, that the times of in- 
vafion are pad, and it is thus you difguife an inordinate 
“ ambition, under the mafic of a ridiculous phantom. You 
prefer the vain fplendour of this ambition 4 o the enjoy- 
** ment of real happinefs, which you lofe in order to deprive 
others of it. What right have you to preferibe limits to 
** their happinefs, you who pretend to extend yours beyond 
<< all bounds ? You are an unjud people, while you attribute 
to yoiufelves the cxclufive right of-profperity. You are a 
« people erroneous in your calculations, when you hope to 
“ enrich yourfclvcs by reducing others to poverty. You arc 
dill a blind people, if you do not conceive that the power 
of a nation which raiies itfelf upon tlie ruins of all thofe 
** that furround it, is a colofTus of clay, whicii adoniffics for 
a moment, but which crumbles into dull/’ 

I fliould afterwards fay to the Spaniih iniuiflry : All 
the dates of Fuiope are intereUed in the piofperity of 
your continent in the New,World, becaufe the*morc thefe 
“ vad dates fhall be flourifhing, the more will their mer- 
chandizc and ilieir manufaclurcs lind advantageous marts; 
but this is not the cafe with the iflands. U'he powers that 
** have appropriated ta theinlelves the fertility of fomc of 
“ them, uie fufficient to provide for their prtfent wants, 
“ and a new competitor wemld flrongly,excite their jealoufy. 
“ They would attack ihib competitor either together or 
feparately, would not lay afide their arms wnthoul having 
“ obliged him to give up the clearing of the lands, perhaps, 
“ even t;ot without liavnag made him expeiicnce dill greater 
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“ evils. It is yours to judge, whether thcfe views be falfe, 

or whether your ftrength and your courage will allow you 

to bid defiance to fuch a combination.^^ The Dutch 
colonies will never have any thing of this kind to fear. 

Before the difcovery of the wcftem PoUticalJieps tak» 
coaft of Africa, of the paflage to India en by the republi$ 
by the Cape of Good Hope, and parti- of the United tro^ 
cularly before that of America, the Eu- vinces at its jirjl 
ropeaii nations fcarcely knew or vifited rife* 
each other, except in making barbarous 
incurfions, the aim of which was plunder, and the confe*- 
quence deftrudtion. Excepting a fmall number of tyrants, 
who, by opprefling the weak, found means to fupport a 
luxury dearly purchafed, all the inhabitants of the different 
ftatea were obliged to content themfelves with the meagre 
fubfillence furni/hed them by lands ill cultivated, and a trade 
which extended only to the frontiers of each province. 
Thofe great events towards the end of tlic fifteenth centu* 
ry, which form one of the moll brilliant epochas of the hif-* 
lory of the world, did not produce fo fudden a change of 
manners as might naturally be fuppofed. Some of the 
Hanfe towns and fome Italian republics, it is true, ventur¬ 
ed as far as Cadiz and Lifbon, which were become great 
marts, to purchafe the rare and valuable produftions of the 
Eaff and Well Indies; but the confumption was very 
fmall, through the inability of the feveral nations to pay 
for them. Moll of them were languilhing in a Hate of 
abfolute lethargy ; they were totally ignorant of the ad¬ 
vantages and reiourcts of the countries that belvOngcd to 
them. 

To roufe them from this (late of infcnfibility, there wat 
wanting a people, who, fpriuging from nothing, fhould in- 
fpiie every mind with adlivity and intelligence, and diffufe 
plenty through every market; that Ihould offer the pro¬ 
duce oF all countries at a lower price, and exchange the 
fupeifiuities of every nation for tliofc commodities which 
they want; that Ihould give a quick circulation to produce, 
merchandize, and money ; and, by facilitating and increaf- 
ing confumption, (hould encourage'population, agriculture, 
and every branch of indullry. For all thcfe advantages. 
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Europe is indebted to the Dutch. The blind multitude 
may be excuCed in confining thcmfelvca to the enjoyment 
of their profperity, witliout knowing the fources of it; 
but it is incumbent on tlie philofopher and the politician 
to tranfmit to pofterity the fame of the benefactors of 
mankind ; and to trace out, if it be poflible, the progrefs 
of their beneficence. 

When the generous inhabitants of the United provinces 
freed themfelvea from the dotninion of the fea and of ty¬ 
ranny, they perceived that they could not fix the founda¬ 
tion of their liberty on a foil which did not afford even the 
neceffaries of life. They were convinced, that commerce, 
which to mod nations i# no more than an acceJfiion, a mcan» 
only of incrcafing the quantity and value of the produce of 
their refpc6:lve countries, was to them the foie bafis of their 
exiftence. Without territory and without productions, they 
determined to give a value to thofe of other nations, fatis- 
licd that their own would he the refult of the general pro- 
fperity. The event juftified their policy. 

Their firft fiep eftablifhed, among the nations of Europe,, 
an exchange of the commodities of the north with thofe of 
the fouth. In a fhort time the fca was covered with the 
Ihips of Holland. In her ports were collected all the com¬ 
mercial effects of different countries, and from thence they 
were difperfed to their refpeCtive defiinations. Here the 
value of every thing was regulated, and with a moderation 
which precluded all competition. The ambition of giving 
greater liability and extent to her enterprifes, excited in the 
republic a fpirit of conqueft. Her empire extended itfelf 
over a part of the Indian continent, and over ail the iflands 
of confcquence in the fea that encompaffes it. By her 
fortreffes, or her fleets, fhe kept in fubjeCtion the coalts of 
Africa, towards which her ambition, ever direCted to ufe- 
ful objects, had turned its attentive and prudent views. 
Her laws were acknowledged only in thofe countries of 
America where cultivation had fowed the feeds of real 
wealth. The immenfe^chain of her connections embraced 
the univerfe, of which, by toil and induftry, Ihe became the 
foul. In a word, Ihc had attained the univerfal monarchy 
•f commerce. 

Such was the ftatc of the United provinces in 1661, 
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when the Portuguefe, recovering thcmfelves from that lan¬ 
guor and ina<!lion which th^ tyranny of Spain had thrown 
them into, found means to repoflefs themfelves of that part 
of Brafil which the Dutch had taken from them. From 
this firll llroke, that republic would have loft all footing 
in the New World, had it not been for a few fmall iflands, 
particularly that of Curaflbu, which they had taken in 1634. 
from the Caftilians, who had been in polTeffion of it ever 
iince 1327. 

This rock, which is not above three Tlefcription of the 
leagues off the coaft of Venezuela, is Dutch ijland of 
about ten leagues long and five broad. Curafou. 

It has an excellent luiibour, but the en¬ 
trance is difficrilt. The bafon is extremely large, and con¬ 
venient in every refpefl; and it is defendci^ by a fort fkil- 
fully conftru<£led, and always kej)t in good repair. 

The French, in 1673, having pi'evioudy bribed the com¬ 
mandant, landed there to the luiniber of live or fix hundred 
men : but the treafon having been difeovered, and the trai¬ 
tor puniffed, they were received by his fucceffor in a very 
different manner from what they-expeded, and reimbarked 
with the difgrace of having expofed only their own weak- 
mefs, and the iniquity of their meafurcs. 

Lewis XIV, whole pride was hurt by this impru¬ 
dent check, fent out d^Eftrees five years after with eight¬ 
een ft)ips of war, and twelve buccaneering veffels, to wipe 
off the ilain, w'hich in his eyes tarnifhed the glory of a reign 
filled with wonders. The admiral was not far from the 
})lace of his deftination, when by his raftinefs and obftinacy 
lie ran his fhips aground on Davis's ifland ; and, after col- 
leding the fliaitered remains of his fleet, returned in very 
bad condition to Breft, without liaving attempted any 
thing. 

From this period neither Curaflbu, nor the little iflands 
Aruba and Bonaire, which arc dependent on it, have met 
with any difturbaiice. No nation has thought of feizmg 
upon a barren fpot, where they could find only a few cat¬ 
tle, fome manioc, fomc vegetables proper to fec^ flavee, 
and not one article for comm^ce. St. Euftatia is of ftill 
lefs confeqiicnce. 
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Defcription of the This ifland, which is only five leagues 
Dutch ifland of in length and one in breadth, is formed 
Su Eujiatia* by two mountains, with a narrow vale 

between them. The eaftern mountain 
bears evident traces of an ancient volcano, and is hollowed 
almoft to the level of the fea. The borders of this gulf, 
which hath the figure of an inverted cone, are compofed 
of rocks calcined by the fire they muft have experienced* 
However plentiful the rains may be, there is never any col- 
ledlion of water in this crater. It is carried off undoubtedly 
through the channels of the volcano that ftill remain open, 
and may one day, perhaps, contribute to the re-kindling 
of it, if its focus be not extinguifiied, or at too great a 
diftance. 

Some Frenchmen, who had been driven from St. Chrifto- 
phers, took rjfuge, in 1629, in this almoft uninhabitable 
place, and abandoned it fome time after ; perhaps becaufc 
there was no frefh water, but what they got from rain col- 
lecSled in cifterns. The exa6l time of their quitting it is 
wot known; but it is certain, that in 1639 the Dutch were 
in poffeflion of it. They were afterwards driven out by 
the Englifh, and thefe by Lewis XIV, who caufed his 
right of conqueft to be recognized in the negociation of 
Breda, and would not liften to the reprefentations of the 
republic, with which he was then in alliance, and which 
preffed ftrongly for the reftitution of this ifland, as having 
been in poffefTion of it before the war. When the figning 
of the peace had put an end to thefe reprefentations, the 
French monarch, whofe pride more readily fubmitted to 
the didlates of generofity than of juftice, thought it not 
confiftent with his dignity to take advantage 01 the mis¬ 
fortunes of his friends. He of his own accord" reftored to 
the Dutch their ifland, although he knew that it was a 
natural fortrefs, which might be of fervice in defending 
that part of St. Chriftophers which belonged to him, 

Thefe republicans, before their difarter, cultivated only 
tobacco upon this territory. Since their re-eftablifliment, 
they have planted in the places that were fufceptible of this 
kind of culture, a few fugar canes, from which they have 
only received annually eight Or nine hundred thoufand weight 
of raw fugar. 
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So OH after thifi, the colony fent fome Defcriptlon of tht 
of its inhabitants to a neighbouring ifland, Dutch ijland of 
known by the name of Saba. This is a Saba, 
lleep rock, on the fummit of which is a 
little ground, very proper for gardening. Frequent raiul 
which do not lie any time on the foil, give growth to plants 
of an exquifite flavour, and cabbages of an extraordinary 
fize. Fifty European families, with about one hundred and 
fifty Oaves, here raife cotton, fpin it, make (lockings of it, 
and fell them to other colonies for as much as ten crowns 
[il. 56.] a-pair. Throughout America there is no blood 
fo pure as that of Saba; the women there preferve a frefh- 
nefs of complexion, which is not to be found in any other 
of the Caribbee iflands. Happy colony ! elevated on the 
top of a rock, between the fky and fea, it enjoys the bene¬ 
fit of both elements without dreading their ftorms; it 
breathes a pure air, lives upon vegetables, cultivates a fim- 
ple commodity, from which it derives eafe, without the 
tanptation of riches; is employed in labours lefs trouble- 
fome than ufeful, and poflefTes in peace all the bleflings of 
moderation, health, beauty, and liberty. This is the tem¬ 
ple of peace from whence the philofopher may contemplate 
at leifure the errors and paflions of men, who come, like 
the waves of the fea, to ttrike and dafh themfelves on the 
rich coafts of America, the fpoils and poffellion of which 
they are perpetually contending for, and wrefting from each 
other ; hence may he view at a diftance the nations of Eu¬ 
rope bearing thunder in the midfl of the ocean, and burn¬ 
ing with the flames of ambition and avarice under the Jieats 
of the tropics ; devouring gold without ever being fatisfied ; 
wading through feas of blood to amafs thofe metals, thofe 
pearls, thofe diamonds, which are ufed to adorn the op* 
preflbrs of mankind ; loading innumerable fhips with thofe 
precious cafles, which furnifh luxury with purple, and from 
which flow pleafures, effeminacy, cruelty, and debauchery. 
The tranquil inhabitant of Saba views this mafs of folh’es, 
and fpins his cotton in peace. 


Under Xhc fame climate lies the ifland 
of St. Martin, which hath feventeen or 
eighteen leagues in circumference, but 
lets tenitory than might be expeded 


Defcriptlon of 
the ifland of St, 
Martin^ part of 
•which belongs t§ 
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tife Dutchi and from fuch dimenfions, becaufe its bays are 
fart to tht deep and numerous. The ocean hath 
French* * formed, by pufhing the fands from one 
cape to another, feveral lakes, more or 
lefs extenfivc, and moft of them abounding in fifh. The in¬ 
land part of the country is filled with high mountains, which 
extend almoft everywhere as far as the fea. They were 
covered with valuable trees, before they were ftripped of 
that ornament,, to make room for cultures, which they 
were found to be better adapted to than the plains and the 
valleys. The foil is generally light, ftony, too much ex- 
pofed to frequent droughts, and not very fertile ; but the 
iky is pure, and the climate remarkably healthy. The na¬ 
vigation is fafe and eafy in thefe latitudes j and the multi- 
pheity and excellence of the anchoring places that are 
round there, occafions dve Want of harbours to be lefs fen- 
fibly felt. 

The Dutch and French landed, in 1638, in this defeit 
ifland, the firft to the fouth, and the latter towards the 
north. They lived there in peace, but Separate from each 
other, when the Spaniards^ who were at open war with 
both nations, attacked them, beat them, made them pri- 
foners, and took pofTcffion of the place themfelves ; but 
the conquerors foon grew weary of an eftablifhment, the 
prefervation of which was very expenfive, and from which 
they did not derive 'the leall advantage. They thercfoie 
i|uitted it in 1648, after having deftroyed every thing they 
could not carry with them. 

Thele devaftations did ftot hinder the former poflefibrs 
from fending fbme vagabonds to the ifiand, as foon as tliey 
knew that it was evacuated. Thefe colonifts f^wore a mu¬ 
tual faith to each otlter ; and their defeendants have been 
faithful to this engagement, notwithftauding the animofi- 
fies that have fo often difunited the two mother-countriet. 
But the divifion of the territory, originally too unequal, 
hath been more equitably adjufted* Of ten thoufand one 
hundred and eighty fquares of grouUd, comprehending 
each two thoufand five hundred Iquare toifes, which the 
i(land contains, the French poilefs no more than five thou¬ 
fand nine hundred and four; and the Dutch have fucceed- 
cd in appropriating to themfetves four thoufand one hun¬ 
dred and fevtnty-fix. 
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The culture of tobacco was the firft which the 
of the court of Varfailks undertook at St* Martin;' They" 
abandoned it for indigo, which was fucceeded by cotton,^ 
to which fugar hath been added, fincc foreigners hate been 
permitted, From the year 176^ to fettle in this ilhmd. It 
reckons at prefent nineteen plantations, which yield annu¬ 
ally one million weight of raw fugar, of a beautifhl whke 
colour, but of little confifience 5*and a ftJll greater 
her of dwellings, which produce two himdrcd thoufand 
weight of cotton. Tliefe labours are managed by four- 
fcore families, thirty-two of which arc French, and the 
reft Englifti, and which form together a population of three 
hundred and fifty-one white perfons, of every age and fex. 
They have but twelve thoufand flaves. This is too little 
for the extent of the cultures: but the colonifts of the 
Dutch part, who were proprietors of the beft lands in the 
French part, have adopted the cuftom of lending their ne¬ 
groes to tne north, when the labours on the foutli are at 
an end. Before 1763, there had not been any regular 
fyftcm of authority in this feeble and miferable fettlcment. 
At this period a governor was given to it, who hath not 
yet attradlcd any trade from any other countr)^ The 
French always go in quell of what they want to their 
neighbour, and always deliver to him their produ^ions. 

The Dutch colony is inhabited by fix hundred and thir¬ 
ty-nine white men, and three thoufand live hundred and 
eighteen blacks, employed in the cultivation of thirty-two 
lugar plantations, which commonly produce fixtecn hun¬ 
dred thoufand weight of fugar ; and in the growth of one 
hundred and thirty thoufand cotton trees. This revenue, 
which 13 too infufficient, is increafed by the produce of a 
fait marlh, in the feafons which are not excelTively rainy. 
At the morning dawn, fonie foidiers embark upon fiat-bot¬ 
tomed boats ; they colledl, during the courfe of the dav, 
the fait which floats upon the furface of the water ; and 
at night they return to fhcre, in order to begin again the 
next day this operation, which can only be continued dur¬ 
ing the months of June, July, and Aiigurt:, The neigh- 
Ixturing {Hands purchafe a fmall quantity of this production, 
the total value of which may amount to one hundred thou¬ 
fand crowns [12,500!.] but it is principally fent to the pro¬ 
vinces of North America, who carry off likewlfc the rum 
Fo!. IF, I 
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alid the fugar of the colony, while the cotton is delivered 
to the traders of Great Britain. Nothing, or fcarce any 
thing, is left for the adive merchants of the republic, and 
for the following reafons. 

The fettlemeht of St. Martin, although it belong to the 
Dutch, is not inhabited by Dutchman. There are fcarce 
five or fix families of that nation to be found there, and 
thofe are even almoll afhamed of their origin. All the reft 
is Englilh, the people, the language, and the manners. Pre¬ 
judice hath been carried fo far, as to induce the women 
often to go and lay-in at Anguilla, a Britifh ifland, which 
is only two leagues diftant, in order that their children may 
not be deprived of an origin, which is confidered in the 
country as the only one that is iiluftrions. 

j^dvantages Thk domain of the United provinces, 

'which the trade in the great archipelago of America, 
of Holland ac- doth not offer any thing cither curious or 
quires from her interefting, at tire firft afpeeft. Poffcf- 
yiands. fions, which fcarce furnifh a cargo for fix 

or feven fmall veffels, do not appear wor¬ 
thy of any attention. Accordingly, they would be buried 
in total oblivion, iffome of thefe iflands, which are nothing 
as places for cultivation, were not very confiderable as 
commercial iflands. We mean thofe of St. Euftatia and 
of Curaflbu. 

The defire of forming contraband connedlions with the 
Spanifh piovinces of the New World, decided the conqueft 
of Curaffou. A great number of Dutch veffels foon ar¬ 
rived there. They were ftrong, well armed, and their 
crews conlilled of choice men, whofe bravery was fupport- 
cd by powerful motives of intereft. Each of them had a 
{hare, more or lefs confiderable, in the cargo, which he 
was determined to defend with his life againft the attacks 
of the guarda coftas. 

The Spaniards did not always wait for the fmugglers. 
They often reforted of theiiifelves to a ftaple, which was 
conftantly well fupplied, in order to barter their gold, their 
iilver, their bark, their cacao, their tobacco, their hides, 
and their cattle, for negroes, linens, fflks, Indian ftufl's, 
fpices, quickfilver, and iron or fteel manufablures. This 
was a reciprocal conricdfion of wants and of affiflance, of 
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labours^ and of expeditions, between two nations, greedy 
of riches, and rivals of each other. 

The fettlement of the company of Caraccas, and the 
fubftitiition of tiie legiilerfliips to the galleons, hath much 
diminilhed this communication ; but the conneflions which 
have been formed with the fouth part of the French colony 
of St. Domingo, have made up in fome meafure for this 
deficiency. Every thing is revived, when the two crowns 
are plunged into the horrors of war, either by their own 
ambition, or by the ambition of their rivals. Even in time 
of peace, the republic receives anually from CurafTou, 
twelve veffels laden with fugar, coffee, cotton, indigo, to¬ 
bacco, and hides, which have been cultivated in a foreign 
foil. 

Every commodity, without exception, tliat is landed at 
CurafTou, pays one per cent, port-duty. Dutch goods are 
never taxed higher; but thofe that are fhipped from other 
European ports pay nine per cent. more. Foreign coffee 
is fubje<ff to the fame lax, in order to promote the fale of 
that of Surinam. Every other produdiion of America is 
fubjedf only to a payment of three per cent, but with an 
exprefs flipulation, that they are t;o be conveyed diredlly to 
fome port of the republic. 

St. Euftatia w'as formerly fubjedl to the fame impofitions 
as CurafTou ; and yet it carried on moft of the trade of 
Guaclaloupe and of Martinico, during the time that thefe 
French fettlements remained under the odious yoke of mo¬ 
nopoly. This bufinefs diminifhed in proportion as the pro- 
prietois of thofe iflands adopted found principles of com. 
merce, and extended their navigation. The free port of 
St. Thomas was even carrying off from the Dutch the fmall 
/liare of trade they had flill retained, when in 1756 it w^.s 
relolved to abolifh moil of the eilablifhed taxes. Since this 
nccefl'ary alteration, St. Euftatia, during the divlfions be¬ 
tween the miniflers of I^ondoii and Vti failles, is become 
the flaple of almoil all the mcrchai^d'zc of the French co¬ 
lonies in llic Leeward inlands, and the general magazine of 
fupply for them. But this great operation was not con- 
dinfied fnigly by the Dutch ; both Englifh and French 
united in the harbour of this idand, to form, under fheltcr 
of its neutrality, commercial engagements. A Dutch paff- 
oort, which coll kfs than '^00 Uvres lOs.^ concealed' 
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thefc conne<£lionS| and was granted, without inquiring of 
what nation the perfon was who applied for it. This great 
liberty gave rife to numbcrlefa tranfav^ions and to fingular 
conabinations. Thus it is that commerce found the art of 
pacifying or eluding the vigilance of difcord. 

The end of hoftilities doth not render St. Euftatia of 
lefs importance. It ftill fends annually to the United pro¬ 
vinces, twenty-five or thirty vcffcls, laden with the produc¬ 
tions of the Spanifh and Uaniih, and cfpecially of the 
French, iflands, which it pays for with the merchandize 
oF the two hcmifpheres, or with bills of exchange upon 
Europe. 

All thefe tranfadions have brought together, at St. Eu- 
Ilatia, fix thoufand white people, of various nations, five 
hundred negroes or mulattoes, and eight thoufand (laves. 
A governor, allifted by a council, without which nothing 
material can be decided, direds, under the authority of the 
Weft-India company, this lingular fettlcment, as well as 
thofe of Saba and St. Martin. HtJ refides near a very 
dangerous anchoi*age, which, however, is the only one of 
the ifland where the vefTcIs can land and take in their car- 
goes. This bad harbour is proteded by a fmall foit, and 
by a garrifon of fifty mien. If it were defended with vi¬ 
gour and (kill, the moft daring enemy would, in all proba¬ 
bility, fail in attempting a defeent, which, if even efteded, 
the befieger would ftill find an almoft hifurmountable diffi¬ 
culty to conquer, in afeending from the lower town, where 
the magazines are kept, to the upper town, where all the 
inhabitants arc affembled in the night time. 

The Dutch, however, equally ingenious in finding out 
the means of turning to their own advantage both the prof- 
perity and the misfortunes of others, arc not entirely con¬ 
fined, in the New World, to the fluduating profits of a 
urccarious trade. The republic poftelTes and cultivates, on 
the continent, a large territory in the country known by 
ihc name of Guyana. 

Phil(^o/>hical This is a vaft country, walked on the 

cmQderations on eaft by the fea, on the fouth by the Ama- 
Guyana,, zon, on the north by the Oronooko, and 

on the weft by Rio-Ncgro, which joins 
tbefe two.rivers, that are the largeft in South America. 
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This fingular ifland prefeiits three remarkable cireumftan- 
ces. The fcveral fpecies of earth are not here difpofed, as 
they are elfewhcre, in layers, but cafually mixed, and with¬ 
out any order. In the cornefpondent hills, the falient an¬ 
gles of the one are not anfwerablc to the re-entering angles 
of the others. The fubftanccs, which have been generally 
taken for flints, are nothing more than pieces of lava, that 
aie beginning to be decompounded. 

It follows from thefe obfervations, that feme revolutions 
have happened in this pant of the globe, and that they have 
been the work of fubterraneous flres, at prefent extin- 
guiflied ; t^t the conflagration has been general, becaufc 
mafles are everywhere feen, filled with the fcoriae of iron ; 
and that calcareous flones, which probably have been all 
calcined, are not to be found in any part : that the explo- 
fion muft have been very confiderable, and mull have levied 
a great quantity of earth, becaufe volcanoes are only to be 
found upon the higheft mountains, and that the only one 
on which the crater hath been perceived in thefe regions, 
is raifed little more than a hundred feet above the level of 
the fea. 

At the period of thefe great accidents of nature, every 
thing mufl; have been fubverted. The fields muft have re¬ 
mained uncovered, altefhiately expofed to the atflion of tor¬ 
rents of rain, or to the effedls of excelTive heat. In this 
ftatc of revolution, many centuries muft have elapfed be¬ 
fore the foil can have again become fit to nourifti the plants, 
and after them the trees. We might however be liable to 
miftake, if we were to compute this change at an exceffive 
dillance. The fmall quantity of vegetating earth found in 
Guyana, although fome be continually formed there by the 
decompofition of the trees, would furnifti an unanfwerable 
argument againft the idea of a very remote antiquity. 

In the inland parts of the country, the foil is therefore, 
and will continue for a long time, ungrateful. The upper 
lands, that is to fay, thofe which arc not under water, or 
marfliy, are for the moft part nothing more than a confufed 
mixture of clay and chalk, where nothing can grow but 
manioc, yams, potatoes, and fome other plants, which do 
not turn round on the ftem ; and even thefe are too fre¬ 
quently rooted in the feafon- of heavy rains, becaufe the 
water cannot be drained off. Even in thofe lands, which 
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are neceiTarily looked upon as good, the coffee, the cacao, 
the cotton plants, and all the iifcful trees, Jaft but for a 
very Ihort time, and not fufficiently ’to reward the labours 
of the cultivator. Such is, without exception, the inte¬ 
rior part of Guyana. 

Its fhores prefent another rpe£tacle. The numerous ri¬ 
vers, which from this vaft fpace precipitate themfelves in 
the ocean, depolit inceflantly upon their borders, and upon 
the whole coaft, a prodigious quantity of feeds, which ger¬ 
minate in the ilime, and produce, in lefs than ten years, 
lofty trees, known by the nan^e of mangroves. Thefe large 
vegetables, attached to their bafis by deep roo^s, occupy 
all the fpace where the tide is perceptible. They form vail 
forefts, covered with four or five feet of water during 
flood, and at the time of ebb, with an equal depth of a 
foft and inacceflible mud. 

' This fpedlacle, which is perhaps not to be equalled in 
the univerfe, varies every year upon the coaft. In the pla¬ 
ces where fands are brought and accumulated by the cur¬ 
rents, the mangrove periihes with great rapidity, and the 
fore ft 3 are carried ^way by the waves, and difappear. 
Thefe revolutions are Icfe frequent on tlie borders of the ri¬ 
vers, where the fands, brought from the njountains during 
the ftorms, are conveyed to a diftAnce by the rapidity of 
the waters. 

The revolutions are the fame upon the coaft of four 
hundred leagues, wliich extends from the Amazon to the 
Oronooko. There is everywhere found, upon the fhorc, 
a line of mangroves, alternately deftioycd and renewed by 
the ftime and by the fand. Behind this row, at the dif- 
tance of four or five hundred feet, arc found favannahs, de¬ 
luged by the rain waters, which have no drain ; and thefe 
favannahs arc always extended laterally towards the (bore, 
to a depth more or lefs confidcrable, according to the djf- 
tance or nearnefs of the mountains. 

Thefe immenfe morafles have never been paffed by any 
thing but reptiles fince the creation. The genius of man, 
prevailing over an ungrateful and rebellious' foil, hath al¬ 
tered their primitive deftination. It is in the midft of thefe 
llagnating, infedious, and muddy, waters, that the fpirit 
of liberty liath formed three iifefui fcttlements, the moil 
confidcrable <df which is Surinam. 
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Six years afterwards, there appeared Settiement form- 
in this forfaken fpot fome of thofe French- ^ tke Dutch 

men, whom a redJefs d/fpo/ition then hur- in Guyanayupon 
tied into all climates, and whom their vo- the river Suri- 
latile turn nrevented from fettling in moil nam. 
of them. They maflacred the natives of 
the country, began to conftru(£i a fort, and difappeared. 

Their retreat brought back, in 1650, the nation that 
had firft turned their attention to that fo long neglected 
part of the new hemifphere. The colony had formed forty 
or fifty fugar plantations, when it was attacked and taken 
by the Dutch, who were fecured in their conqiieft by the 
treaty of Breda. 

Zealand pretended to have the exclufive right over this 
iifeful acquifition, becaufe it had been gained by their 
troops and their (hips. The other provinces, who had 
fhared the expences of the expedition, infifted that it fhould 
belong in common to them all. This difeuflion had for a 
long time inflamed the minds of the people, when it w^as 
rcfolved in 1682, that Surinam fhould be given up to the 
Weft-India company, but upon condition that they fliould 
pay 572,000 livres [23,833!. 6s. 8d.] to the Zealanders; 
that the trade of the company fhould be limited to the fale 
of flaves ; and that the country fliould be open to all the 
fubje< 5 ls and to all the traders of the republic. 

Although the imagination of this great company was fill¬ 
ed with remembrance of their former profperity, they fooa 
comprehended, that the expences required to cfiablifh cul¬ 
tures throughout immenfe region were above their ex- 
haulled flrength. The year following they ceded one 
tliird of their right to the city of Amflerdam, and one 
third to a rich citizen, whofc name was Van Aarfen, at a 
price proportioned to what they themfelvcs paid for it. 
This extraordinary arrangement laded till 1772, at which 
period the defeendants of Van Aarfen fold their property 
ior 1,540,000 livres [64,166!. 13s. 4d.] to the two other 
members of the affociation. 

The company found Surinam plunged into thofe difor- 
ders which are the ncctflary confequcnce of a long date of 
anarchy. Their reprefentatives wanted to eflablifh fome 
kind oi police, fome kind of juftice. He was accufed of 
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-tyrafiny to the mtca general, and maflacrcd in 1688 by 
the troops. 

The colony was attacked the year following by the 
Fr^cb, under the command of DucaiTc. The fkill of this 
chief, and the efForta of the brave 2ulventurera ^ho attend¬ 
ed him, were not powerful enough agafnft a fettlcmcBt, 
where the civil and military troubles had caufed a ferment- 
atipn in the minds of men, who had juft been reconciled by 
a profpe^f of imoiirieot danger. Caffard, a native of St. 
MaJo, vraas more fortunate in 1712. He laid Surinam 
under contributions, and carried off to the amount of 
I., 370,160 livres [57,290!.] in fugar, or in bills of ex¬ 
change. This difafter, fo much more unexpected as it hap¬ 
pened at a time when the arms of the republic were 
triumphant everywhere clfe, diftreffed the planters, who 
were obliged to give a tenth of their capitals. 

The focicty were accufed of having neglcCtcd the forti- 
iications, and of having employed, to defend them, only a 
few troops, and thofc ill-difciplincd. Thefc complaints 
were foon extended to more ferious obje(2:8. The reafons, 
or the pretences for difeontent, were multiplied daily. The 
ftates-general, wearied with dl thefe contefts, charged 
the ftadtholder to put an end to them in whatever manner 
he might think the moft proper. , This firft magiftrate had 
not yet fucceeded in conciliating the minds of the people, 
when it became ncceflary to attend to the fafety of the co¬ 
lony. 

Scarce had the Engliih fettled on the banks of the Su- 
«ru>am, before fevcral of their (laves to&k refuge in the in¬ 
land countries. The defertion was ftill more confiderable 
under the Dutch dominion, becaufe they required more 
/ccJnftant labours, bccaufe the quantity of fubfiftence was 
dimimfhed, and more fevere punifhments were infl{<5ied. 
Thefe fugitives, in procefs of time, became numerous enough 
to form a colony. They ufed to quit their place of refuge 
in a body, in order to (upply themfelves with provifions, 
arms, and inftruments of agriculture; and they brought 
hack with them the negroes who chofe to go with them. 
Some attempts were made to put a ftop to thefe cxcurfions ; 
but they were fruitlefs, and could not be otherwife. Sol¬ 
diers grown effeminate, oiRicers without merit and without 
a fenfe of honour, had an infurmountable averfion for a war, 
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where deep morafies and thick forefts were to be pafled, in 
order to get within reach of a bold and implacable enemy. 

The danger became at laft fo urgent, that the republic 
thought proper to fend, in 1749, in 1772, and in 1774, 
fome of their bell battalions to the afliftance of the colony#. 
AlU that thefe brave men, arrived from Europe, have been 
able to accomplilh, after various and bloody engagements, 
has b>een to procure fome kind of tranquillity to the plant¬ 
ers, who were before every day in danger of being either 
ruined or murdered. It hath been necelTary fucceluvely to 
acknowledge the independence of feveral numerous hordes, 
but which have no communication with each other, and are 
feparated by confidcrable diftances. Annual prefents are 
fent them, and it hath been ftipulatcd that they fhould en¬ 
joy all the advantages of a free trade. Thefe new natior^ 
have on their part agreed only to afiift their ally, if it be 
neceifary ; and to return them every Have who fliall take 
refuge upon their territory. To give a fanftion to thefe 
feveral treaties, the plenipotentiaries of the contracting 
parties have caufed an inciiion to be made in their arms. 
The blood was received in vafes filled with water and earth. 
This difgufting mixture hath been drunk on both Tides, in 
token of fidelity. If they had refufed to fubmit to this 
extreme humiliating ftep, thefe oppreflive mailers would 
never have obtained a peace from their former flaves. 

After fo many fatal events, the co- Caufes of the 
lony is Hill become more flourilhing than profperity of the 
could have been expeCled. The caufes colony of Suri* 
of this furprifing profperity cannot but nam- 
be curious and incereftiug. 

The firll Europeans who fettled in tho£e barbarous re- - 
gions, ellablifhed their cultures at firll upon heights, which, 
were commonly barren. It was foon fufpedled that their 
faline particles had been d^ached by the torrents ; and that 
it was from thefe fucceffive layers of an excellent flime, that 
the lower grounds had been formed. Some fortunate ex¬ 
periments confirmed this judicious conjeClure ; and it was 
determined to take advantage of fo great a difeovery. 
This was not an eafy undertaking, but the defire of fuc- 
cefs furmounted all obllacles. 

Thefe vail plains arc overflowed by the rivers with which . 
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they are watered, but not during the whole year. Even 
in the feafon of the overflowings, the waters are difFufed a 
little before and a little after the times of high water. 
During the ebb, the rivers retire gradually, and at low 
water are fometimes feveral feet below the foil, which they 
covered fix hours before. 

The drying up of thefe grounds muft be begun when 
the rains are not abundant, and when the rivers are low. 
This feafon begins in Auguft, and ends in the month of 
December. During this period, the fpace which is to be 
fecured from inundations is furrounded with a dike, fuffi- 
cicQt to refift the waters. It is feldom neceflary to raife it 
above three feet high, becaufe it is not ufual to choofe a 
territory that is more than two feet under water, to fettle 
a plantation upon. 

At one of the corners of the dike, which is made of 
the earth of the ditch digged for that purpofe, is an hy¬ 
draulic machine, entirely open on one fide, cut on the other 
in the lliape of a beak, and furnilhed with a flood-gate, 
which is opened by the impulfe of the waters from below 
upwards, and which Ihuts again by its own weight. When 
llic agitation of the fea fwells the waves, the rivers prefs 
upon tiiis flood-gate, and clofc ic fo effe£lually, that the 
waters on the outfide cannot get into it. When, on the 
contrary, the rivers are low, the internal and rain waters, 
if there be any, raife tiie gate up, and the waters run off 
very eafdy. 

In the inner part of the dike, at different diflances 
from each other, a few flight trenches are made. They all 
terminate in a ditch, which furrounds the plantation. This 
precaution contributes to raife the foil, and to carry off any 
iiiperfluous moifture that might remain. 

The labours of one year are fufficient to furround the 
territory whicli is intended to be inclofcd. It is ploughed 
the fecond year, and might be cultivated at the beginning 
of the third, if it were not abfolutely neceffary to leave it 
for a fufficient length of time expofed to the influence of 
the frefh water, in order to counteradl the action of the 
marine falts. This circumftance neceffarlly retards the crops 
more than could be wiflied ; but the abundance of them 
compenfetes for the delay. 

Ttie cofFee-ti*ee, which is generally planted in other co- 
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ibnies upon the floping grounds, leaves foOner or later a 
void, which cannot be hlled up, either by another. cofFec- 
tree, or by any other plants becaufe the Itorm^ have fdc* 
cefiively deprived this loil of every thing that rendered !il 
fertile. This is not the cafe at Surinam. This valuable 
tree doth not) indeed, preferve it vigour more thanjabout 
twenty years ; but the young plants, put between the old 
ones, and intended to uicceed them, prevent the planter 
from being fenfiblc of this premature decay. This is the 
reafon that the crops are never interrupted. They are even 
more plentiful than in the other fettlements. 

The difpofition of the fugar plantations, in thofe fingU** 
lar marfhes^, have this peculiarity attending them, that the 
territory is interfe<Sled by feveral fmall eanals, deftined for 
the conveyance of the fugar canes. 

They all terminate in the great canal, w^hich receives the 
waters when they rife, by one of its outlets ; and by the 
other works a mill, when they defeend. The firft produc¬ 
tion in thefe plantations is very indifferent; but it acquires, 
in procefs of time, the proper degree of perfe6lion. This 
may be waited for with Icfs impatience in a region whet^ 
the canes, at their fifth or fixth crop, yield as much fugar 
as is obtained elfewhere from the new planted canesi One 
of the principles of this fertility mu ft be, the facility with 
which the planters can furround fheir habitations with wa¬ 
ter during the dry feafon.. The habitual moifture Which 
this method keeps up in the grounds, appears preferablc tii 
the watering of them, which is pra^fifed in other parts St A 
confiderable expence, and which cannot even be always 
done everywhere.. ' ^ 

Since the Dutch have fucceeded in fubduing^ the ocwh 
in the New World as well as in the Old, their cuhiWes 
have profpered. They have carried them on twenty league 
beyond the fea, and given to their pfentatione an agreeabh: 
afpedft and convenience, which are not to be perceived'in 
the moft flourifhing pofTeflions of the Englifh or French'. 
Spacious and well-contrived buildings,, terraces perfectly 
ftraight, kitchen gardens exquifitely neat, delightful Orch¬ 
ards, and walks planted with fymmetry, ftrike the ey6 Cn 
all Tides. •So many wonders, accomplhhed in kffs thili-k . 
century, in doughs that were originally difgufting'and wn- 
whokfome, cannot be viewed without emotion. But the j 
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£ev«ne cy« of reafon puts a rcftraint on the tranfporta ex- 
hy this enchantmg fcene. The capitals employed in 
tl^fe fuperfluities would be more wifely laid out in the muU 
tiphcatioii of vendible produAions. 

, Qne of the means by which labour, and that kind of 
luxury that bath been introduced, have been chiefly en>- 
IKOurac^d, has been the extreme facility which the colbniiis 
baye iotwd in getting a capital. They have obtained all 
the money they could make ufe of, at tl)e rate of five or 
fm per cent, but with the exprefs condition, that their 
plantations fhoukl remain mortgaged to their creditor ; and 
that till the fum was entirely paid off, they fhould be obli¬ 
ged to give up to him all their produiStions at the current 
price in the colony. 

I^ejentJiaU of With the affiftance of ihefe loans, 

colony of Su* four hundred and thirty plantations have 
vinam^ and ex* been formed on the banks of the i?uri- 
Untoftts debu. nam, of the Commenwine, of the rivers 
of Cottica and of Perica. In 1775, they 
yielded twenty-four millions one hundred and twenty thou- 
■fjand weight of rough fugar, which was fold in Holland 
/or ^8,533^400 livres [347>225l.3 fifteen millions three hun- 
dfed and eighty-feyen pounds weight of coffee, which were 
fold/or 8,580,934 livres [3571538!. i8«, 4d.] nine hun- 
and feventy “thoufand pounds weight of cotton, which 
fWCfp fold for 2,372,255 livres [98,843!. 19s. 2d.] feven 
jiundred and ninety thoufand eight hundred and fifty-four 
,^^^nds weight of cacao, which were fold for 616,370 
livres [25,6821. IS. 8d.] one hundred and fifty-two thou¬ 
sand icight hundred and forty-four pounds weight of wood 
dymg, which were fold for 14,788 livres [616I. 13s. 
4d<] The Aim total of thefe produftions amounted to 
19,917,747 livres [82a,905k 198, 2d.] and was bro^^ht 
,into the harbours of the republic upon feventy vefkls. 
Th^, number of thefe vcffels would have increafed, if the 
five hundred and fixty thoufand gallons of molaffes, and 
ihc; hundred and fixty-fix gallons of rum, fent to North 
,America, had been conveyed to Europe ; atwl they will 
ilill/increafe, if the tobacco which hath juft begun to be 
pUritcd, fhould thrive as well as is expeAed. 

'tTbe united labours of thefe fettkments, employed in 
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1775, Cxty thoufand flavea of every age and fcx. They 
belonged to two thoufand eight hundred and twenty-four 
mafters, exclufive C3kf the women and children. The white 
people were of feveral countries and of different rcligione. 

Such is the influence of the fpirit 8f trade, that it forces 
all national and religious prejudices to fubmit to that ge¬ 
neral intereft, which (hould be the bond of union among 
mankiild. What are thofc idle nominal diftin^ions of 
Jews or chriftians, French or Dutch I Miferable inhabit¬ 
ants of a fpot, which ye cultivate with fo much toil and 
forrow, are ye not all brethren ? Why then do ye drive 
each other from a world, where yc live but for an inftant ? 
And what a life too is it, that ye have the folly and cruelty 
to difpute with each other the enjoyment of? Is it not fuf- 
ficient, that the elements, the heavens, and even the earth, 
combat againft you, but ye muff add to thofe fcourges, 
with which nature hath furrounded you, the abufc of that 
little ftrength (he has left you to refill them ? 

Paramabiro, the principal place of the colony of Suri¬ 
nam, is a fmall town pleafantly fituated. The houfes are 
pretty and convenient; though they are only built of wood 
upon a foundation of European bricks. Its port, which is 
five leagues dillant from the fea, has every requifue that 
can be dcfired. It is the rendezvous of all the (hips dif- 
patched from the mother-country to receive the produce of 
this colony. The company to which this large fettlement 
belongs, is obliged to defray the public expences. The 
fovereign hath enabled them to fulfil this obligation, by 
permitting them to levy fome taxes, which cannot be in- 
creafed without the confent of the ftate and of the inha¬ 
bitants. A poll-tax of one bundled fols [48. id.] upon 
every free adult or Have, and of fixty fols [is. 6d.] for every 
child, was formerly the higheft of thefe contributions. In 

1776, it hath been changed for another lefs degrading, of 
fix per cent, upon the productions of the country, upon 
the profits of trade, and upon the wages of the feveral 
occupations. Neverthclefs, the payment of two and a 
half per cent, for the commodities which were exported 
from the colony, and of one and a half per cent, for 
thofe which were imported, hath not been difeontinued. 
Thefe taxes united, are fcarce fufficient for the great ob- 
jc6l for which %hcy are defigned, and there is fcldom any 
thing remaining for the benefit of the company. 
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Bcfidc the taxes levied for the company, there ia one 
which is rather confiderabic, upon the productions of the 
colony, which the citizens have agreed to eftablifh them- 
felves for their refpe^ive want?, and cfpecially for the pay 
of three hundred free negroes, who are employed in pro- 
teCling the cultures from the incurfions of the fugitive ne¬ 
groes. 

Notwithftanding all thefe imports, and notwithftanding 
the obligation of paying the interell of 77,000,000 livres 
[3,208,333!. 6s. 8d.] the colony was in a flourifhing date, 
while its productions had a certain and advantageous mart. 
But fince coffee hath loft in trade one half of its former 
price, every thing is fallen into extreme confufion ; the 
debtor is become infolvent, hath been driven from his plan.i 
tation. Even the moft mercilels creditor hath not been able 
to recover his capital, and they have both been ruinetk 
Men have become ftill more exafperated againft each other, 
their minds have been depreffed, and it is difficult to forefec 
at what period concord and indullry will revive. Let us 
examine what hath been the fate of Berbice, during this 
fatal crifis. 

Foundation of the This (ettlement, bounded on the eart- 
cnlony of Berhice. by the river Corentin, and on the weft by 
Its pajl misfor* the territory of Demerary, extends no 
tunes and its pre^ more than' ten leagues along the coaft. 
fmt mifery. In the inland part of the country it might 

reach as far as that part of thcCordelerias, 
known by the name of the Blue mountains. The great 
river from which it hath derived its name, being choked 
up at its mouth by a bank of mud and fand, hath at firft 
no more than fourteen or fifteen feet in depth, but it foon 
acquires forty ; and its navigation is ealy as far as thirty-fix 
leagues from the fea, which is the utmoft extent of the moll 
diftant plantations. 

The foundations of this colony were laid in 1626. As 
it was formed in a diftriCb included in the grant given to 
the Weft-India company, that body, which was at that 
time powerful and ftrongly protected, referved to themfelves 
fome privileges, and more efpccially the cxclufivc fale of 
rtaves. The culture of fugar and arnotto, which were the 
only articles* attended to, had not made any confiderabic 
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progrefs, when, in 1689, fome French adventurers ravaged 
the country, and did not leave it till they had extorted the 
promife of 44,000 livres Cj» 835L 68. 8d.] which were never 
paid. Some Frenchmen invaded the colonies again in 1712. 
in order tq efcape pillage, and to get rid of thefe foreigners, 
the inhabitants engaged to give them 660,000 livres 
[27,500!.} The negroes, the fngar, and the provifions 
which were delivered, amounted to 28,654 livres 4 fols 
[1,193!. 183. 6d.] the remainder was to be paid in Europe 
by the proprietors of the habitations, who all belonged to 
the province of Zealand. Whether from inability, or 
though defign, they refufed to ratify an engagement en¬ 
tered into without their confent. Three rfeh individuals 
of Amllcrdam fulfilled the obligation, and became folc 
proprietors of Berbice. 

They condu6ted themfelves with prudence and modera¬ 
tion. They reflored the ancient plantations, they intro¬ 
duced a better method among thofe who cultivated them ; 
they added the culture of cacao to thofe which were already 
known : but their capital was not fufficient to raife the 
colony to that degree of profperity of vvhich it appeared 
to be fufceptible ; 7,040,000 livres [293,333!. 6s. 8d.} 
were thought neceflary for this great objett, and fixtcen 
fhares, each of 4,400 livres [183I. 63. 8d.] were created. 
They were not able to difpofe of more than nine hundred 
and forty-one, upon which even the purchafers did not 
furnilTi more than 42 per cent. Thus the new capital was 
reduced to J»573 j 352 livres [65,556!. 6s. 8d.] out of which 
1,320,000 livres [55,000!.] belonged to the former com¬ 
pany for the cefiion of all their property; fo that the re¬ 
mainder of the money amounted to no more than 273,352^ 
livres [11,389!. 138. 4d.] 

This was a very fmall fum to anfwer the intended pur- 
pofe. The proprietors were themfelves fo well convinced 
of it, that in 1730 they required that every fubje6l of the 
{late fliould be allowed to trade to Berbice and to fettle 
there, upon condition of paying in America fix livres [58.] 
poll-tax for every white man, and for every negro they 
Ihould place upoa their habitation 55 livres [2I. 5s. lOcl,] 
per plantation, towards the ecclefiaftieal contribution ; two 
and a half per cent, for all the merchandize which fliould 
enter the colony, or for the provifions which fliould be 
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carried out of it; aud in Europe 3 livreg [28.6d.] per ton, 
for every thing they (hoiild receive from the ports of the 
r^ublic, and 3 livres [zs. 6d.] per ton for every article 
they {hould fend there. With thefe afliftances, the com'' 
pany engaged to defray all the cxpences tha^ (hould be 
wanted for government, for defence, for the police, and for 
the Icgiflation of that (ettlcment. The ftates-general ap¬ 
proved of this plan, and gave it the fandlion of their laws, 
by a decree of the 6th December 1732. 

A tolerable degree of activity was the fortunate refult of 
thefe new arrangements. Every thing was in a profperous 
ftate, when, in 1756, the white people, and they alone, 
were attacked with an epidemical difordcr, which laded 
feven years, and deftroyed the greateft number of them.. 
The date of weaknefs to which Berbice was reduced by 
this calamity, encouraged the (laves to rebel in 1763. Up¬ 
on the fird intimation of this infurreftion, twenty foldicrs,^ 
and a few colonids who had efcaped the contagion, took 
refuge upon four vefTcls that were in the river, and foon 
after fecured themfelves in a redoubt built near the bcean*. 
They were at length enabled, by the alTidancc fent from 
all quarters to them, to return*to their plantations, and 
even to fubdue the negroes; but their authority was efta'# 
blifhed only upon ruins and upon dead bodies. 

The company being ruined, as well as the inhabitants,, 
were obliged to call upon the holders of (liares for a con¬ 
tribution of eight per cent, which made up the fum of 
330,000 livres [13,750!.] and to borrow 1,100,000 livres 
[45,8331. 6s. 8d.] of the province of Holland, at the tn- 
tereft of two and a half per cent. Thefe fums not being 
yet fufficient to fulfil their obligations, they obtained of 
the republic in 1774, that the taxes levied till this period 
(hould for the future be doubled. The new taxes threw 
the planters, already too much difeouraged by the total 
lofs of their cacao trees, and by the enormous reduclion of 
the price of their coffee, into dcfpair. Accordingly this 
fettlement, upon which fo great hopes had been founded," 
is continually decreafing. 

There are but one hundred and four plantations in the 
colony, moft of which arc inconfiderable, fcattered at grea^ 
diftances upon the banks of the river Berbice, or upon that 
of Canje, which empties itfclf in the (irft, at three leagues 
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diftance from the fca. Their population conGfla of £even 
t houfand Haves of every age fex, and of two jkundpd^ 
and fifty white men, exciufivc of the foldicrs, who ought 
to amount to the fame number. The coffee,, the fugar, 
and cotton, they produce annually, is conveyed to the 
mother-country upon four or five fhips, and is not fold for 
more than one million, or twelve hundred thoufand lii^s 
[from 4 i, 666L 138. 4d. to 50,000!.] From this fum an 
intereft of fix per cent, ought to be dedu<$ied, which the 
colonifts have engaged to pay for about 1,760,000 livres 
[73,3331. 68. 8d.] which they have borrow^; but this is 
an obligation which it is not in their power to fulfil. The 
lenders are obliged to be fatisfied with four, three, or two, 
per cent. Several of them even do not receive any thing. 

Although, according to the calculations delivered in 1772 
to the flatea-general, the annual expencea of fovereignty do 
not exceed in Europe and in America 100,564 livres 
[7,940!. 38. 4d.] the company are ncvertheleis in a defper- 
ate fituation. From 1720 to 1763, the united dividends 
have not amounted to more than 61 per cent, which makes, 
one year with another, no more than i J-|-. After this period 
there hath been no more dividend. Accordingly, the fharcs, 
which have coft 2,200 livres [91I. 138. 4d.] arc no longer 
marketable j they would not fell for no livres [4I. i is. 
8d.] A very different idea muff be formed of the colony 
of Effcquibo. 

This river, twelve leagues diffant from Antiquity of the 
that of Bcrbicc, firff attracted the atten- colony of EJe- 
tion of the Dutch, who, as well ae the qutko. Caufe of 
other Europeans, infefted Guyana with its profperity^ 
their plunders towards the end of the nfter having re- 
fixteenth century, in hopes of finding mamedfor along 
gold there. It is unknown at what pre- time in a languid 
cife period they fettled at Eflequibo; Jlate. 
but it is certain that they were driven 
from it by the Spaniards in 159^. 

It is evident that thefe republicans returned to their poll, 
fince they were again expelled from it in 1666 by the Eng- 
lifh, and even they could not maintain themfelvcs there for 
one whole year. This fettlcmcnt, which had always been 
jnconfidcrable, was reduced to nothing when the Dutch 
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retook poflefiion of k. In 1740 its produdlions^ did not 
^ofm more than the cargo of one fingle veffeh 

Two or three years after, fome or the colonies of Effe- 
4juibo turned their attention towards the neighbouring 
river of Demerary. Its borders were found very fertile, 
and this difeovery was attended with fortunate circum- 
ftances. 

For f(»me time pad the clearing of the lands had been 
fufpended at Surinam, by the bloody and ruinous war 
which the colonies fulfaincd againft the negroes afiembled 
in the woods. Berbice was likewile difturbed by the revolt 
of its Haves. The Wefl-India company feized this favour¬ 
able opportunity of inviting enterprifing men of all nations, 
to fhare in the grant that had beep made to them. Thofe 
who arrived there with a finall fhare of property, received 
gratuitoufly a certain extent of territory, with fome otlier 
encouragements. They were even afTured, that after their 
firfl labours, they fhould obtain a loan of the value of three 
fifths of the fettlements they fhould have formed upon mo¬ 
derate terms. This arrangement became a fruitful fource 
of induflry, of activity, and of economy. In 1769, there 
were already eflablifhed upon the banks of the Demerary, 
one hundred and thirty habitations, in which fugar, coffee^ 
and cotton, were cultivated with fiiccefs. The number of 
plantations hath much increafed fkice that period, and it 
will kill increafe a great deal more. 

Confufion that Such is the Hate of the three colonies 
prt^^aiU in the which the Dutch have fucceflively formed 
Dutch colonics* in Guyana. It is deplorable, and will 
remain fo for a long while, perhaps for 
ever, unlefs government in their wifdom, in their gencrofity, 
and in their courage, can fuggcil fome expedient to relieve 
the planters from the opprelfive burden of the debts which 
they have contradled. 

In modern times, the governments themfelves have fet 
the example of loans. The facility of obtaining them at an 
interefl more or lefs burthenfome, hath engaged or/upport- 
ed almofi all of them, in wars, incompatible with their na¬ 
tural refources. This folly hath infected the cities, the 
provinces, and the feveral affociations of men. The large 
trading companies have alfo greatly extended this cuftom; 
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and it liSth afterwards become familiar to bold men, urged 
by th^eir difpofition to extraordinary enterprifes. ^ 

The Dutch, who, in proportion to their*territory and 
to their population, had accunrudated a greater quantity of 
metals than any other people, and who did .not find a ufe 
for them in their own tranfaeflions, extenfive even as they 
were, have endeavoured to place them to advantage in the 
public funds of all nations, and even in the fpeculative un¬ 
dertakings of individuals. Their money hath ferved parti¬ 
cularly to cultivate fome foreign colonies in America, and 
principally their own. But the precaution they had taken 
of having the plantations of their debtors mortgaged to 
them, hath not produced the cfFeft which they expe^fed 
from it. They have never been reimburfed their capital, 
and have even never received the interell: of their money, 
fince the provifions of thofe fettlements have been reduced 
in their price. The contradfs made with the planters, who 
are reduced to a flatc of indigence, have fallen fifty, lixty, 
eighty, per cent, below their original value. 

This is a matter totally ruinous. It would be in vain to 
examine, whether it muft be attributed to the avidity of the 
merchants fettled at Amfterdam, or to the inadivity and 
idle expences of the colonifts removed beyond the feas. 
Thefe difeuffions would not diminifh the evil. We will 
leave fuch idle queftions to be difeufTed by idle men, let 
them write and difpute j if no good fhould refult from this, 
there is not much harm in it. But it is exertion, and not 
difeourfe, that is required in a conflagration. While time 
would be loft in examining what hath been the caufe of the 
fire, what ravages it hath made, and what its progrefshath 
been, the building would be reduced to afhes. A matter 
of a very urgent nature fhould engage the attention of the 
ftates-general. Let them relieve that vaft extent of coun¬ 
try fubjeft to Holland, from the river Poumaron to that 
of Marony, from the anxiety it labours under, and from the 
mifery with which it is oppreffed, and let them afterwards 
remove the other bbftacks which fo obftinatcly impede its 
advancement. 

That difficulty which arifes from the climate, appears the 
moft unfurmountable. In this region, the year is divided 
between continual rains and exceffive heats. Difgufting 
reptiles are inceffantly attacking the crops pnrehafed by 
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the moft affiduoiw Ivtbowrs, Tl^ colonifts run the ri/k of 
perifhmg, either by dropfies, or by fever$ of all kind. 
Authority is^’uoavtuling againft thefe fcourgea of nature. 
The only remedy, if there ^an be one, mud be the work of 
time, of populatioii, and of the clearing of the lands. 

What th^ laws can, and what they ought to do, would 
be to unite to the body of the republic, poffeliions which 
are in a manner cafually abandoned to private afibciationa^ 
who do not attend fuf&ciently, or in a proper manner, to 
the fcveral parts of adminiftration in the countries fubje<^l 
to their monopoly, States have been all convinced, fooner 
or later, of the inconvenience of leaving the provinces they 
have invaded in the other hemifphere to chartered compa¬ 
nies, whofe intereiU feldom coincided with thofe of the 
public. They have at length uaderftood, that the diftance 
did not alter the nature of the exprefs or tacit covenant 
made between adminiilration and the fubjcdla; and that 
when the fubje^s have faid, we will obey, we will ferve, 
we will contribute to the formation and to the maintenance 
of the public ftreogth, and that the miniftry have anfwered, 
wc will protedl you within by our police and by oar laws, 
and without by ncgociationa and by aims, thefe conditions 
ought equally to be fuldlled on both Tides, from one bank 
of a river to the oppofite fide, from one fhore of the fca to 
that which is oppofed to it: they have underflood, that 
the (lipulated protedfion being withdrawn, the obedience 
and the promifed fuccours were of courfe fufpended; that 
if the afiTjttances Ihould be required, when the protedlion 
had ceafed, adininidration would degenerate into a tyran¬ 
nical fyftem of plunder; and that the people were rekafed 
from the oath of fidelity towards them ; that they were 
intitkd to free themfelves from a bad mafter, and at liberty 
to choofc another ; that they returned to a ftate of abTolute 
freedom, and recovered the prerogative of inftituting any 
form of government that might be thought moft fuitable 
to them. From thefe circiimltances, ftates have concluded, 
that their fubjeds of the New World had as much right as 
thofe of the Old, to depend upon government only ; and 
that their colonies would be in a more flourifhing condition 
under the immediate protedlion of the ftate, than under that 
of any intervening power. The fuccefs hath generally 
demonftrated the folidity of thefe view's. None but the 
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United |>rovmces have adhered to the original pktrt. This 
infatuation cannot laft ; whenever it fhall be dillipated, the 
revolution will be effedfed without commotion, becaufe 
none of the afTociations which muft be aboltfhed have any 
intcreft in oppofing it; it will even be accomplifhed with¬ 
out embarraflment, becaufe none of thofe alTociations have 
one fingle veflel, or carry on the leaft trade. The I>utch 
pofTcflions in Guyana will then form one entire ftate, cap* 
able of making fome refiftance. q 

In the prefent ftate of things, Berbice and Eifequibo 
are fcarce able to repuffe an enterprifing pirate, and would 
be obliged to capitulate at the appearance of the fmalkft 
fquadron. The eaftern part, which by its wealth is expofed 
to greater danger, is better defended* The entrance of the 
Surinam river is not very praiSicable, on account of its 
fand-banks. Ships, however, that do not draw more than 
twenty feet water, can come in at flood. At two leagues 
from its outlet, the Commenwine joins the Surinam. This 
point of union the Dutch have principally fortified. They 
have creAed a battery on the Surinam, another on the right 
bank of the Commenwine, and on the left bank a citadel 
called Amfterdam. Thefc works form a tnangle; and their 
fires, which crofs each other, are contrived to have the 
double effe^l of preventing fhips from proceeding further 
up one river, and from entering into the other. The fort- 
refs is fituated in the middle of a fmall morafs, and is in- 
acceflible, except by a narrow caufeway entirely command¬ 
ed by the artilfery. It requires no more than eight or nine 
hundred men to garrifon it completely. It is flanked with 
four baftions, and furrounded with a mud rampart, a wide 
ditch full of water, and a good covered-way : for the reft, 
it is unprovided with powder magazines, hath no vaults, 
nor any kind of cafement. Three leagues higher up on the 
Surinam, is a mafleed battery, intended to cover the har¬ 
bour and town of Paramabiro. It is called Fort Zealand. 
A battery of the fame kind, which they call Sommefwelt 
fort, covers the Commenwine at nearly the fame diftance. 
The forces of the colony confift of its militia, and twelve 
hundred regulars, and of two companies of artillery. 

If this fcttlement were united to the two others, and if 
all thefe divided territories were joined, they would mutu¬ 
ally aflift each other. The republic ilfelf, accuftomed to 
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caft a watchful eye upoa a domain become more particu¬ 
larly its own property, would protedl it with all its power. 
The lea and land forces would be employed to llielter it 
from the dangers with which it might be threatened on 
the fide of Europe, and to relieve it from the ftate of 
anxiety with which it is continually agitated even on the 
continent. 

The Dutch exercifed againft the negroes in Guyana, 
cruelties unkne^n in the iflands. The facility of defertion 
in an immenfe territory, hath probably occafioned this ex- 
cefs of barbarity. A Have is put to death by his mailer 
upon the flighteft fufpicions, in prefence of all the other- 
Haves, but with the precaution of keeping the white men 
out of fight, becaufe they alone might give their tellimo- 
ny in a court of jullice againft this ufurpation of public 
authority. 

Thefe cruelties have fuccelfively driven to the forefts a 
confiderable multitude of thefe deplorable vidims of an in¬ 
famous avarice. A Hiarp and bloody war hath been carried 
on againft them without a polTibility of deftroying them. 
Their independence hath at length been neceffarily acknow¬ 
ledged, and fince thefe remarkable treaties they have formed 
feveral hamlets, where they cultivate in peace, upon the 
back fettlemcnts of the colony, the provillons they are ab- 
folutely in want of for their fubfillence. 

Other negroes have forfaken their manufaftures. Thefe 
fugitives fall uncxpe£ledly, fometimes upon one fide of the 
colony, fometimes upon another, in order to carry off fup- 
plies for their own fubfiftence, and to lay wafte the wealth 
of their former tyrants. It is in vain that the troops are 
kept continually upon the watch, to check or to furprife 
fo dangerous an enemy. By means of private information, 
they contrive to efcape every fnare, and direct their incur- 
fjons towards thofe parts which happen to be left defence- 
Icfs. 

Metliinks I fee thofe people who were Haves in Egypt, 
and who, taking refuge in the defcits of Arabia, wandered 
for the fpace of forty years, attempted to make incurlions 
upon all the neighbouring people, haraffed them, penetrated 
alternately among fame of them, and by flight aod frequert 
inroads paved the vvsy for the invafion of Paleftine. If na¬ 
ture fliould chance to add a great foul, and a powerful un- 
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derftanding, to the outward form of a negro j if fome Eu¬ 
ropean fhould afpire to the glory of being the avenger of 
nations that have been opprefTcd during two centuries; if 
even a miffionary Oiould know how to avail himfelf properly 
of the continual and progreffive afeendant of opinion over 
the variable and tranfient empire of ftrength,—^but alas ! 
muft the cruelty of our European policy infpirc fanguinary 
ideas, and fuggell plans of dcftru&on to an equitable and 
humane man, whofe thoughts are engaged in fecuring the 
peace and happiiiefs of all mankind ? 

The republic will prevent the fubverfion of their fcttle- 
ments, by laying a falutary reftraint on the caprices and 
extravagances of their fubjeeffs. They will alfo take effec¬ 
tual meafurea to bring into their^own ports the fruits of 
their labours, which hitherto have been two often thrown 
into another channel. 

The principal proprietors of Dutie^ Guyana re fide in 
Europe. There are fcarcely to be found in the colony any 
inhabitants, but the fadors of thefe wealthy men, and fucli 
proprietors, whofe fortunes are too moderate to admit of 
their intrulling the care of their plantations to other hands. 
The confumption of fuch inhabitants muff be extremely 
confined. Accordingly, t^e veffeh which are fent from the 
mother-country to bring home their produce, carry out 
nothing but abfolute neceffaries j very fcldoin any articles 
of luxury, and but few of them. Even this fcanty fupply 
the Dutch traders are forced to ffiare with the Engliffi of 
North America. 

Thofe foreigners vs^ere at firff admitted only becaufe the 
colony was under a neceffity of purchafing horfes of them. 
The difficulty of breeding, and perhaps other caufes, have 
eftabliffied this permiffion. The bringing of horfes is fo 
indifpeufable a paffport for the men, t\\at a flop wliicb does 
not carry a number proportionate to its fize is not admitted 
into their harbours. But if the horfes happen to die in 
their paffage, it is fufficient that their heads are produced, 
to intitle the owners to expofe to fale all kinds of provl- 
llons. There is a law forbidding payments to be made 
otherwife than by barter of molaffes and rum ; but this law 
is little attended to. The Englifli, newly arrived, who have 
ufurped the right of importing thither whatever they choofe, 
take care to export the raoff valuable commodities of the 
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colony, and even exa6l payments in money or bills of ex¬ 
change on Europe. Such is the l^w of force, which repub¬ 
lics apply, not only to other nations, but to each other. 
The Englifti treat the Dutch nearly fn the fame manner as 
the Athenians did the people of Melos. ** It has ever been 
<< the cafe,’* faid they to the inhabitants of that ifland, 
that the weakeft fhould fubmk to the ftrongeft : this law 
is not of our making; it is as old as the world, and will 
fubfitl as long as the world endures.” This argument, 
which is fo well calculated to fait the purpofes of injufticc, 
brought Athens in its torn under the dominion of Sparta, 
and at length deftroyed it by the hands of the Romans. 

7he lojfes of the Th^ United provinces have not given 
Dutch mtfi ren- to their American fettlemcnts that atien- 
der them careful tion they deferved, although they have 
(f their American met w ith ftrokes fo fevcrc, and fo clofcly 
p^ejftons* following upon each other, as ought to 

have opened their eyes. If they had not 
l>ccn blinded by the rapidity of their fuccefs, they would 
have difeovered the beginning of their ruin in the lofs of 
Brazil. Deprived of that vail acquifition, which in their 
hands might have become the firfi colony of the univerfe, 
and might have compenfated the weaknefs or infufficicncy 
of their territory in Europe, they faw themfclvcs reduced 
to the condition they w^ere in before they had made tliis 
conqueft, of being fadlors for other nations ; and thus was 
created, in their mafs of real wealth, a void which hath 
never fince been filled up. 

The confequences of the a£l of navigation, pafied in 
England, were not lefs fatal to the Dutch. From this time 
that ifland, ceafing to be a tributary to the trade of the 
republic, became her rival, and in a fhort time acquired a 
decifive fuperiority over her in Africa, Afia, and America. 

Had other nations adopted the policy of Britain, Hol¬ 
land muft have funk under the flrokc. Happily for her, 
their kings knew not, or cared not for the profperity of 
their people. Every government, however, in proportion 
as it has become more enlightened, has afTumed to itfclf its 
owm branches of commerce. Every ftep that has been 
taken for this purpofe, hath been an additional check upon 
the Dutch; and we may prefume, from the ptefent ifate 
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vf tUu^gSt, fooner or later every people will cilabliih a 
navigation for themfelves, fuited to the nature of their 
country,,and to the extent of their ahilitiee. To this period 
the courCe of events in ah nations ieems ca tend f and w'hen- 
ever it fhall arrive, the Dutch, who arc indebted for their 
fiiccefs, as much to the indolence and ignorance of their 
neighbours^jas to their own economy and experience, will find 
ihemfelves reduced to their original ftate of poverty. 

It is not certainly in the power of human prudence to 
prevent this revolution j but tliere was no necefiity to anti¬ 
cipate itj as the republic has done, by choofing to interfere 
as a principal in the troubles which fo frequently have agi¬ 
tated Europe, The iuterefted policy of our times would 
have afforded a fufficient excufe fer the wars fhe hath com¬ 
menced or fiailained for the fake of her trade. But upon 
wliat principle can fliejuftify thofe in which her exorbitant 
ambition, or ill-founded apprchenfions, have engaged her ? 
She has been obliged to fupport hcrfelf by immenfe loans; 
if we fum up together all the debts feparately contradted 
by the gcnerah'ties, the provinces, and the towns, which 
are all equally public debts, fhall find they amount to 
two^thoufand millions of Itvres [83,335,3331* 6 s* 8d.]; the 
intereft of which, though redact to two and a half per 
cent, hath amaaingly increafed the load of taxes. 

Others will perhapa exaiSine, whether thefe taxes have 
been laid on with judgment, ajid coUefted with due econo¬ 
my. It is fufBcient here to remark, that they have had the 
effect of increafing fo confiderably the price of neceffarics, 
'and confcquently that of labour, that the induftrious part 
of the nation have fuffered feverely from them. The ma- 
imfa<?lurea of wool, filk, gold, filver, and a variety of others, 
'have funk, after having uruggled for a long time under the 
growing weight of taxes and fcarcity. When the fpring 
equinox brings on at the fame time high tides and the 
melting of the fnow, a country is laid undef^watcr by the 
overflowing of the rivers. No fooncr does the increafe of 
taxes raife the price of provifions, than the workman, who 
pays more for his daily confumption, without receiving any 
addition to his wages, forfakes the manufadlure and w^ork- 
fhop. Holland liath not preferved any of its internal re- 
fources of trade, but fuch as were not expofed to any 
foreign competition. 

rW. IV, 
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The hufbandry of the republic, if wc may be allowed to 
call it by that name, that is to fay, tlic herring fifhery, 
hath fcarce fuffered lefs. I'his iHhery, which for a long 
time was irititled the gold mine of the ftate, on account of 
the number of pcrfons who derived their fubfiftence, and 
even grew rich from it, is not only reduced to one half, 
but the profits of it, as well as thofe of the whale fifhery, 
are dwindled by degrees to nothing. Nor is it by advances 
of fpecie, that thofe who fupport thefe two fiflierics embark 
in the undertaking. The partnerfhips coniili of merchants, 
who furnifh the bottoms, the rigging, the utenfils, and the 
ftores. Their profit confifts almoft entirely in the vent of 
thefe feveral merchandizes: they are paid for them out of 
the produce of the fifhery, which feldom yields more than 
is fufficient to defray its expences. The impoflibility there 
is in Holland of employing their numerous capitals to better 
advantage, has been the only caufc of preferving the remains 
of this ancient fource of the public profperity. 

The exceffive taxes, which have ruined the manufadlures 
of the republic, and reduced the profits of their fifheries fo 
low, have greatly confined their navigation. The Dutch 
have the materials for building at the firft hand. The)j^fel- 
dom crofs the fea without a cargo. They live with the 
ffridcfl fobriety. The lightnefs of their fhips in working 
is a great faving in the numbers of their crews ; and thefe 
C1CW8 are eafily formed, and always kept in the greateft 
perfe 6 lion, and at a fmall expence, from the multitude of 
I'dilors fwarming in a country which confifts of nothing elfe 
but fea and fliore. Notwithftanding all thefe advantages,’ 
which are further increafed by the low rate of money, they 
have been forced to fhare the freight-trade of Europe with 
Sweden, Denmark, and efpecially the Hamburgers, with 
whom the neceflary requifites for navigation are not encum¬ 
bered with the fame impofitions. 

With the freights have diminifhed the commlfTions wlu’ch 
ufed to be fent to the United provinces. When Holland 
Was become a great ftaple, merchandize was fent thither 
from all parts, as to the market where the fale of it was 
moft ready, fure, and advantageous. Foreign merchants 
were the more re'idy oftentimes to fend them thither, as 
they obtained, at an eafy rate, credit to the amount of two 
thirds, or even three fourths, of the value of their goods. 
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This management infured to the Dutch the double advan¬ 
tage of employing their capitals vviihout rifle, and obtaining 
a commilfion befides. The profits of commerce were at 
that time fo confiderable, that they could eafily bear thefe 
chargee ; they are now fo greatly Icflened, fince experience 
has multiplied the number of adventurers, that the feller is 
obliged to convey his commodity himfclf to the confumer, 
without the intervention of any agent. But if upon certain 
occafions an agent muft be employed, they will prefer, 
cceteris paribusy thofe ports where commodities pay no duty 
of import or export. 

The republic hath likewife loft the trade of infurance, 
which fhe had in a manner monopolized formerly. It was 
in her ports that all the nations of Europe iifed to infurc 
their freights, to the great profit of the infurers, who, by 
dividing and multiplying their rifks, feldom failed of enrich¬ 
ing th::mfelvcs. In proportion as the fpirit of inquiry in¬ 
troduced itfelf into all our ideas, whether of philofophy or 
economy, the utility of thefe fpeculations became univer- 
fally known. The pra( 5 lice became familiar and general; 
and what other nations have gained by it, was of courfe loft 
to Holland. 

.From thefe obfervations it is evident, that all the branches 
of commerce the republic was in pofTeflion of, have been 
very greatly diminlfhed. Perhaps the greater part of them 
would have been annihilated, if the quantity of her fpecie, 
and her extraordinary economy, had not enabled her to be 
fatisfied with a profit of three per cent, which we look 
upon to be the value of the prodndl upon all her trade. 
I’liis great deficiency has been made up to them by veiling 
ihcir money in the Enghfh, French, Auftrian, Saxon, Dan- 
fth, and even RulTian, funds, the amount of which, upon 
the whole, is about fixteen hundred millions of livres 
[ 66 , 666 , 6661 . 133. 4d.] 

Formerly the ftate made this branch of commerce unlaw¬ 
ful, which is now become the molt confiderable of any. 
Had this law been obferved, the fums they have lent to 
foreigners would have lain unemployed at home ; their 
capitals for the ufe of trade being already fo large, that the 
leaft addition to them, fo far from giving an advantage, 
would become detrimental, by making the amount too 
great for ufe. The fuperiluity of money would immediately 
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have brought the United provinces to that period, in which 
excefs of wealth begets poverty. Millions of opulent perfons, 
in the midfl. of their treafiires, would not have had a fufGi- 
ciency to fuppoit themfelvcs. 

The contiary practice hath been the principal rcfouice 
of the republic. The money fhe has lent to neighbouring 
nations, has procured her an annual balance in her favoin., 
by the revenue accruing from it. The credit is always the 
fame, and produces always the fame intcrefl:. 

We Oiall not prefume to determine how long the Dutch 
will continue to enjoy fo comfortable a lit nation. ^Experience 
authorizes us only to declare, that all governments which 
have, unfortunately for the people, adopted the deteftable 
lyftcm of borrowing, will fooncr or later be forced to give 
it up; and the abule they have made of it will moll proba¬ 
bly oblige them to defraud their creditors. Whenever the 
republic Hiall be reduced to this Hate, her great refonree 
^viIl be in agriculture. 

This, though it be capable of improvement in the county 
of Breda, I}ois-le-Duc, Zutphen, and Gueldcrs, can never 
become very confiderablc.. The territory belonging to the 
United provinces is fo fmall, that it will almolt jullify the 
opinion of a fultan, who feeing with what obllinacy the 
Dutch and Spaniards difputed with each other the polTef- 
lion of it, declared, if it belonged to him., he would order 
his pioneers to thiow it into the fca. The foil is good for 
nothing biitiifh, which, before the Dutch, were the only 
inhabitants of it. it has been faid with as much truth as 
energy, that the four elements were but in embryo there. 

'I'he exillence of the republic in Europe is precarious, 
from their pofition in the middle of a capn’cious and bolf- 
lerous element which furrounds them, which perpetually 
threatens them, and againll which they are obliged to 
maintain means of defence as expenfive as a numerous army; 
from formidable neighbours, fome on the feas, and others 
on tlie continent; fiom the barrennefs of the foil, which 
produces nothing of wiiat is abfaliitcly required for daily 
fubfillencc. Without any wealth of their own, their ma¬ 
gazines, which are at prefent filled with foreign merchan- 
dize, may be to-morrow either empty or overllocked, when¬ 
ever the nations fhall either choofe to ceafe the furnifhing 
of them with any, or (hall no longer require any from them. 
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ExpoFed to every kind of want, their inhabitants will be 
forced to leave their country, or to die with hanger upon 
their treafurcs, if they cannot be relieved, or if fucconrs be 
refufed to them. If it iliould happen that the nations fhould 
become enlightened with refpe6: to their interells, and 
fhould rcfolve to carry their produ6Iions themfelves to the 
different regions of the earth, and to bring back upon their 
own fhips thofe whicli they fliali receive from thence in es> 
change, what will become of thefe ufelefs carriers ? De- 
prived of original materials, the poffeffors of which are at 
liberty to prohibit the exportation of, or to fix them at, an 
exorbitant price, what will become of their maniifadurcs ? 
Whether the defliny of any power fiiould depend upon the 
wiTdom or upon the folly of others, that power ia almoft 
equally an objc<fl of compaffion. Without the difeovery 
ot the New World, Holland Would be nothing, England 
would be inconfiderablc, Spain and Portugal would be 
powerful, and France wonld be what fhe is, and what fhc 
will ever resnain, under whatever maftcr, and under what¬ 
ever form of government, fhe may be placed. A long fcrics 
of calamities may plunge her into misfortunes, but thofe 
misfortunes will be only temporary, fince nature is perpe¬ 
tually employed in repiiriirg her difafters. And this is the 
enormous difference there is between the condition of an 
indigent people and that of a people rich in their territory. 
The latter can exift without all other nations, while tl^fe 
can fcarce cxift without them. Their population mnft be 
fnceffantly incrcafing, if a bad admimflration do not retard 
the progrefs of it. Several fucceffivc years of general deartl^p 
will only bring on a tranficnt inconvenience, if the wifdom 
of the fovereign fhould provide againft it. They fcarce 
ffand in need of any alHes, If the combined policy of all 
the powers fhould Concur in rcFufing to purchafe their 
commodities, they would Hill experience nothing more 
than the inconvenience of f-uperfl.iity, and the diminution 
of their luxury ; an effeft which would turn to the advan¬ 
tage of their llrcngth, which is enervated, and of their 
manners, which are corrupted. True riches they are in 
poffeifion of, and liave no need to go in feardi of them at 
a diftance ; fo that the fupcrabundance or fcarcity of the 
metal which reprefents their felicity, can be of no avail ei¬ 
ther for or againll it. 
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Deprived of thefe advantages in Europe, the republic 
'null feek them in America. Her colonies, though very 
inferior to the fettlements formed there by moft of the 
other nations, would furnilh produdions, the w'hole profits 
.ind property of wliicli will centre in lier. By her territo¬ 
rial acquifitions Ihe will be enabled in every market to rival 
thufe nations, whofe commodities fhe formerly ferved only 
to convey. Holland, raifed to the dignity of a (late, will 
ceafe to be a warehoufe. She will find in another hemi- 
fphere that confidence which Europe hath denied her. It 
jemains to fee, if Denmark can have the fame wants and 
the fame refources. 

Revolutions vohich Denmark and Norway, which are at 
have changed the prefent united under the fame govern- 
Jlate of Denmark* ment, formed, in the eighth century, 
two different dates. While the former 
fignalized itfelf by the conqueft of England, and other bold 
eoterprifes, the latter peopled the Orcades, Fero, and Ice¬ 
land. Urged by that reftlefs fpirit, which had always actu¬ 
ated their anceflors the Scandinavians, this aCtive nation, 
fo early as the ninth century, formed an eflablilhment in 
Greenland, which country, there is good reafon to fuppofe, 
is attached to the American continent. It is even thought, 
notwithflanding the darknefs which prevails over all the 
hiflorical records of the north, that there are fufficient traces 
to induce a belief, that their navigators in the eleventh 
century were hardy enough to penetrate as far as the coafta 
of Labrador and Newfoundland, and that they left fome 
fmall colonies on them. Hence it is probable, that the 
Norwegians have a. right to difpute with Columbus the 
glory of having difeovered the New World; at leaft, if 
thofe may be laid to have made the difeovery, who were 
there without knowing it. 

The wars which Norway had to fuftain, till the time it 
became united to Denmark ; the difficulties which the 
government oppofed to its navigation ; the flate of oblivion 
and inadlion into which this enterprifing nation fell; not 
only loft it its colonies in Greenland, but alfo whatever 
fettlements or connedlions it might have had on the coafts 
of America. 
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It was not till more than a century after the Genoefe 
navigator had begun the conquefl of that part of the world 
under the Spanim banner, that the Danes and Norwegians, 
who were then become one nation, call their eyes upon that 
hemifphere, w’hich w^as nearer to them than to any of thofo 
nations w^ho had already poffeffed themfelves of different 
parts of it. They chofe, however, to make their way into 
it by the fhorteft courfe, and therefore, in 1619, they fent 
Captain Monk to find out a paffage by the northweft into 
the Pacific ocean. His expedition was attended with as 
little fuccefs as thofe of many other navigators, both before 
and after him. 

It may be prefumed, that a difappointment in their firfi: 
attempt would not entirely have difgufted the Danes; and 
that they w'ould have continued their American expeditions 
till they had fucceeded in forming fome fettlemcnts, that 
might have rewarded them for their trouble. If they loll 
fight of thofe dlftant regions, it was bccaufc they were 
forced to it by an unfortunately obftinate war, which hum¬ 
bled and tormented them, and lafted till the year 1660. 

The government feized the firft moment of tranquillity 
to examine the condition of the (late. Like all other 
Gothic governments, it was divided between an eleiflive 
chief, the nobility or fenatc, and the commons. The king 
enjoyed no other pre-eminence than that of prefiding in 
the fenatc, and commanding the army. In the intervals 
between the diets the government was in the hands of the 
fenate ; but all great affairs were referred to the diets 
themfelves, which were compofed of the clergy, nobility, 
and commonalty. 

Though this conftitution be formed upon the model of 
liberty, no country was lefs free thJn that of Denmark. 
The clergy had forfeited their influence from the time of 
the Reformation. The citizens had not yet acquired wealth 
fufiicient to make them confidcrable. Thefc two orders 
were overwhelmed by that of the nobility, which was ftili 
influenced by the fpirit of the original feudal fyilcm, that 
reduces every thing to force. The critical fituation of the 
affairs of Denmark did not infpire this body of men with 
that juflice or moderation, which the circumflances of the 
time required. They refufed to contribute tlieir propor¬ 
tion to the public expenccs; and by this refufal exafperated 
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the mtniibfers of the diet* But* iiiittAd eittermmatmg^ 
this prottd race, which Was dcfiixyos of enjoyhig the SrtlTia^'^ 

2 e6 of focicty, without partaking the burden of iV. lhey 
jlvcd to fu^bmit to unlhuited fervitude, and voiuntarily 
put on chains themfclites, which the nobles woukl never 
Jjave vewtared to impofe apon them by force, or with 
which they would pcdiaps have in vain attempted to load 
them. 

At this ftrange atid humiliating fpe^de, k there an^ 
one who will not a^k, what is monf What is ttiat original 
and deep feufe of dignity which he m foppofed to poffefs ? 
Is he born for independence or for flavery ? What is that 
fenfekfs herd of men which we call a nation ? And when, 
on reviewing the globe, the fame phenomenon, and the 
fame meannefs, arc displayed m a greater or lefs degree 
from omt pole to the other, is k porahle thtk pity Ihould 
not be extiaguilhed, and that in the contempt which fuc- 
ceeds to it we foouW not be tempted to exdaim: baft 
and ftupid peopk, fracc the continirity of oppteflion doth 
not rehore to you aay energy; finoc you conhne yourfelves 
to iinavailmg groans, when you might make your oppref* 
fora tremble; hnee there are millions of you, and that yet 
you fuffer yourfrlvcs to be ikd at pleafure by a frw infants, 
armed with dclpicable wea|ioiTa, conlmtae ftill to obey. 
Go JOB withcKUt troubling us with yoar conriplaints; and 
learn at leaft how to be imihappy, if you know not how to 
be free. 

The Danes had no fooner fobmktcd lo one fingle chief, 
tlian they fcH into a {bind of kchargre ftate. To thcjfe 
great convulfions, which are occafioned by the clafhittg of 
mjportasst rights, fooceeded the ddufivc tranquillity of kr- 
vrtudo. A ruition, 4 fhkh Had lillcd tlve feene for fevera! 
ages, appeared no more on the theatre of the world. In 
1671, it juft recovered fo far fi-oan the trance, into which 
the acceflion of defpotifm had thrown it, as to look abroad 
and take polfeiTion of a little American illand, known by 
the name of St. Thomas. 

1'he Danes form This ifland, the farthcft of the Carib- 

fettlemenis in the bees towards the weft, was totally unin- 
ifhmth of habited, when the Danes undertook to 

St, Thomas^ form a fettlement upon k. They were 
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at fil’d oppof«d by the ^nglidr, under St. Johny^and 
pretence that fome emigrants of that Santn Cruz. 
nation had formerly begun to clear it. 

The Britifh miniftry ftoppcd the progrefs of this interfer¬ 
ence ; and the colony were left to form plantations of fugar, 
fach as a fandy foil, of no greater extent than five leagues 
in length, and two and a half in breadth, would admit of. 
Thefe improvements, which were at that time very rare in 
the American archipelago, were brought on by particular 
caiifee. 

The elector of Brandenburg had formed, in i68i, a 
company for the weftem part of Afnca. The objedl of 
this aflbciation was to purchafe (laves; but they were to 
he fold again ; and that could be done in no other place 
than in the New World. It was propofcd to the court of 
Verfailles to receive them in their poffefilons, or to cede 
Santa Ciu7. Thefe two propofals being equally rejedled, 
Frederic William tumed his views towards St. Thomas, 
Denmark confented in 1685, that the fubjcdls of this en« 
terptifing prince flrould ettablilh a faflory in the ifland, and 
that they Ihould carry on a free trade there, upon condition 
of paying the taxes etlablithed, aud of agreeing to give an ^ 
anuuij ftipend. 

They were then in hopes of furnifliing the Spanifii colo¬ 
nies, which were difTatisfied with England and Holland, 
with -the n^roes w'hich thole provinces were continually in 
want of. The treaty trot having taken place, and the vex¬ 
ations being inceffantly multiplied, even at St. Thomas, 
the tranfa<Slions of the inhabitants of Brandenburg were 
always more or lefs nnfortunate. Their contrail, bow’ever, 
which had been only made at find for thirtjr years, was re¬ 
newed. Soft)c few of them lliH belonged to it, even in 1731; 
but without any fharea or any diarter, 

NevertheWs, it was neither to the produdlions, nor to ’ 
the andenakings of the inhabitants, of Brandenburg, that 
illand of St. Thomas was indebted for its importance. 

Ti>c Tea has hohowed out from its coaft an excellent 
harbour, in which fifty (hips may ride with fecurity. This 
advantage attra^cd both thcEngli/h and French buccaneers, 
who were deiirous nf exempting tlieir booty from the du¬ 
ties were ful^e^ to pay in the fettjements belonging^ 
to their own nations. Whcncrcr they had taken thew 
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prizes in the lower latitudes, from which they could not 
make the Windward iflands, they put into that of St. Tho¬ 
mas to difpofe of them. It was alfo the afylum of all mer- 
chant-lhips which frequented it as a neutral port in time of 
war. It was the mart, where the neighbouring colonies 
bartered their refpeftlve commodities which they could not 
do elfew’here with fo much cafe and fafety. It was the 
port from which were continually difpatchcd veflels richly 
laden to carry on a clandeftine trade with the Spanirfi 
• coails; in return for which, they brought back conlider- 
able quantities of metal and merchandize of greait value. 
In a woid, St. Thomas was a maiket of very great confe- 
qucDce. 

Denmark, however, reaped no advantage from this rapid 
circulation. The perfons who enriched themfelves were 
foreigners, who carried their wealth to other fituations. 
The mother country had no other communication with its 
colony than by a Tingle fhip, fent out annually to Africa 
to purchafe flaves, which being fold in America, the ihip 
returned Irome laden with the produdfions of that country. 
In 1719 their traflic increafed by the clearing of the ifland 
of St. John, which is adjacent to St. Thomas, but not half 
fo large. Thcfe flender beginnings would have required 
the addition of Crab ifland, or Bourriquen, where it had 
been attempted to form a fcttlement two years before. 

This ifland, which is from eight to ten leagues in cir¬ 
cumference, has a confiderable number of hills: but they 
are neither barren, ileep, nor very high. The foil of the 
plains and valleys, which run between them, feems to be 
very fruitful; and is watered by a number of fprings, the 
water of which is faid to be excellent. Nature, at the 
fame time that fhe has denied it a harbour, has made it 
amends by a multitude of the fined bays that can be con¬ 
ceived. At every dep fomc remains of plantations, rows 
of orange and lemon trees, are dill found ; which make it 
evident, that the Spaniards of Porto-Rico, who are not fur-^ 
ther didant than five or fix leagues, had formerly fettled 
there. 

The Engllih, obferving that fo promifiig an ifland was 
without inhabitants, began to raife fome plantations there 
towards the end of the century; but they had not time 
to tcap the friiit of their labour. They were furprifed by 
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the Spaniards, who murdered all the men, and carried ofF 
the women and children to Porto-Rico. This accident 
did not deter the Danes from making fome attempts to 
fettle there in 1717. But the fubje^ls of Great Britain, 
reclaiming their ancient rights, fent thither fome adven¬ 
turers, who were at firft plundered, and foon after driven 
off, by the Spaniards. The jealoufy of thefe American 
tyrants extends even to the prohibiting of fiihing^boats to 
approach any fhorc where they have a right of poOeffion, 
though they do ^ot cxercife it. Too idle to profecute 
cultivation, too fufpicious to admit induftrious neighbours, 
they condemn the Crab ifland to eternal folitude; they will 
neither inhabit it themfelves, nor fuffer any other nation to 
inhabit it. Such an exertion of exclufivc fovereignty has 
obliged Denmark to give up this ifland for that of Santa 
Cruz. 

Santa Cruz had a better title to become an objeft of 
national ambition. It is eighteen leagues in length, and 
from three to four in breadth. In 1643 k was inhabited 
by Dutch and Englifh. Their rival/hip in trade foon made 
them enemies to each other. In after an obftinate 

and bloody engagement, the Dutch were beat, and obliged 
to quit a ipot from which they had formed great expedia* 
tions. The conquerors were employed in fecuring the con- 
fequences of their vidory, when, in 1650, they were at^ 
tacked and driven out in their turn by twelve hundred 
Spaniards, who arrived there in five (hips. The triumph 
of thefe lafted but a few months. The remains of that 
numerous body, which were left for the defence of the 
ifiand, furrendered without refiftancc to a hundred and fixty 
French, who had embarked in 1651, from Sc. Chriftophers, 
to make themfelves mailers of the ifland. 

Thefe new inhabitants loft no time in making themfelves 
acquainted with a country fo much difputed. On a foil, 
in other refpe6ls excellent, they found only one river of a 
moderate fize, which, gliding gently almoft on a level with 
the fea through a flat country, furnifhed only a bracki/li 
water* Two or three fprings, which they found in the 
innermoft parts of the ifland, made but feeble amends for 
this defedl. The wells were for the moft part dry. The' 
conftrucSlion of refervoiis required time. Nor was the cli¬ 
mate more inviting to the new inhabitants. The ifland 
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bciftg Aat, afui <xrv^rtd wkh old treee, fcarcc afforded an 
oipporturntj for tl^c winde to carry otf the pot^hnous «fapo«r5, 
with which its moraUba clogged the atnaofphere. There 
waa but one rertvedy fw' ihie inconvenience ; which wa« to 
hum the woods. The French fet hre to ilicm wit+MMfit de¬ 
lay ? and, getting on-board their (hipa, became fpe^ators 
from the fca, for fcveral months, of the conflagration they 
had raifed in thp ifland. Ae foon as the ftaities were ex- 
liflgutftied, they went on-lhorc again. 

They found the foil fertde beyof>d belief. Tobacco, 
ecDtton, amotto, indigo, and fngar, iBourifhed equally in it. 
So rapid was the progrefsof this colony, that, in eleven 
years fiom its conimencement, there were upon it eight 
hundred and twenty-two white perforiF, with a proportion- 
able number of flares. It was rapidly advancing to pro^ 
fperity, when fuch obftaclcs were thrown in the way of its 
activity as made it dechne again. This decay was as fiid- 
den as its rife. In 1696 there were no more than one hun¬ 
dred aikd forty^^ve-H men, with their wives and children, 
and fix hundred and twenty three blacks remaining j and 
thefe were tranfported from hence to St. Domingo. 

Some ofoCcure individuals, fome writers \macquain-ted 
with the views of government, vrith their fccrct negocia- 
tioD6, with the chara^ler of their minifters, with the inter- 
eds of the protciftoTS and the prole^ed, wim flatter them- 
felvts that they can difeern the reafon of events, amongft 
a multitude of important or frivokHts eaufos, which may 
have equally occafioned them ; v^bo do not eonceive, that 
among aii thefe caufos, the mexll natural may poffiWy be 
the fartheft from the tru^; who after having read the 
news, or jouimal of the day, with profound attention, de¬ 
cide as peremptorily as if they had been placed all their 
life-time at the helm of the ftate, arid had afRfted at the 
council of kings; who are never more deceived than in 
ihofc circumftanccs, in which they difplay fome iharc of 
penetratioB ; writers as abfurd in the praife at in the blame 
whfoii they beftow upon nations, in the favoAirahle or un- 
faipottrable opinion they form of minifterial operations: 
thefe idle dreamers, in a word, who think they are perfons 
of importance, becaufe their attention is always engaged 
on matters of confcquence, being convinced that courts 
are always governed m their decifiions by the mott compre- 
henfive views of profound policy, have fiippofeJ, that the 
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coart of Verfattllcs Iraii S^tA Cru 7 ., merely be- 

caufe they wifhed to abandon the fmall iflands, m order to 
imit^ all their ftrength, itidiiftry, atid percolation, in the 
large ones ; bat tins is a irriftaken notion : this determina- 
tiofl, on the contrary, arofe from the fanners of the reve¬ 
nue, rrho fonnd, that the contraband trade Of Santa Cruz 
with St. Thomas was detrimental to their Interefts. The 
fpirit of finance hath in all times been injurious to com¬ 
merce^ it hath deftroyed the fource from whence it fprang. 
Santa Cruz continued without inhabitants, and without 
cultivation, till 1733, when it was fold by France to Den. 
mark for 73^,000 livres [50,750!.] Soon after the Danes 
built there the fbrtrcfs of fchriftianftadt. 

Then it was, that this northern power feemed likely to 
take deep root in Amenca. Unfortunately, (he laid her 
plantations under the yoke of exclufive privileges. In- 
duftrious people of all fe6fs, particularly Moravians, flrove 
in vain to overcome this great difficuky. Many attempts 
were made to reconcile the interefts of a]jc colonifts and 
their oppreflbrs, but without fuccefs. The two parties 
kept up a continual ftruggle of animofity, not of induftry. 
At length the government, with a moderation not to be 
expedtd from its conftitution, purchafed, in 1754, the 
privileges and eflFe<fls of the company. The price was fixed 
at 9,900,000 livres [412,500!.] part of which was paid in 
ready money, and the remainder in bills npon the treafury, 
bearing intereft. From this time the navigation to the 
fftands was opened to all the fubjc£ls of the Danifh do¬ 
minions. 

On the firft January 1773, there was Unfortunate 
reckoned in St. John fixty-nine plant a- fate of the 
tions, twenty-feven of which were de- Danijh iflan 4 i% 
voted to the culture of fugar, and forty- 
two to other produdfions of lefs importance. ' There were 
exaflly the fame number at St. Thomas, and they had the 
fame deftination, but were much more confiderable. Of 
three hundred and forty-five plantations, w^hich were feen 
at Santa Cruz, one hundred and fifty were Covered with 
fugar-cancs. In the two former iftands, the plantations 
ac^nire what degree of extent it is in the power of the 
phmter to give metn, but in the laft> every habitation is 
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limited to three thoufand Daniih feet in length, and two 
thoufand in breadth. 

St. John is inhabited by one hundred and ten white men, 
and by two thoufand three hundred apd twenty-four flaves: 
St. Thomas, by three hundred and thirty-fix white men, 
and by four thoufand two hundred and ninety-fix Haves : 
Santa Cruz, by two thoufand one htmdred and thirty-fix 
white men, and by twenty-two thoufand two hundred and 
forty-four flaves. There are no freed men at St. Johns, 
and only fifty-two at St. Thomas, and one hundred and 
fifty-five at Santa Cruz; and yet the formalities required 
for granting liberty, are nothing more than a Ample inrol- 
ment in a court of juftice. If fo great a facility hath not 
multiplied thefe adls of benevolence, it is bccaufe they have 
been forbidden to thofe who had contradied debts. It hath 
been apprehended, that the debtors might be tempted ta 
be generous at the expence of their creditors. 

This law appears to me a very prudent one ; with fome 
mitigation it migl^t be of fervice, even in our countries. I 
fhouTd very muen^ approve, that all citizens invefted with 
honourable fundlions, either at court, in the army, in the 
church, or in the magiftracy, fhould be fufpended when¬ 
ever they fliould be legally foed by a creditor, and that 
they fhould be unremittingly deprived of their rank when¬ 
ever they fhould be declared infolvent by the tribunals. It. 
appears to me. that money would then be lent with more 
confidence, and borrowed with greater circumfpedlion. 
Another advantage which would accrue from fuch a regula¬ 
tion, would be, that the fubaltern orders of men, who imitate> 
the cuftoms and the prejudices of the higher clafs of citi¬ 
zens, would foon be apprehenfive of incurring the fame 
difg. ace ; and that fidelity in engagements would become, 
one of the charadlerillics of the national manners. 

The annual productions of the Dauifh iflands are redu¬ 
ced to a finali quantity of coffee, to a great deal of cotton, 
to feventeen or eighteen millions weight of raw fugar, and 
to a proportionate quantity of rum. Pari of thefe com¬ 
modities are delivered to the Englifh, who are proprietors 
of the bed plantations, and in poflellion of the Have trade. 
We have before us at prefent, very authentic accounts, 
which prove that from 1756 to 1773, nation hath fold, 
in the Dauifh fettkments iu the New World, to the amount 
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of 2,307^686 livres ii fols [96,153!. I 28 . and car¬ 

ried off to the value of 3*197*047 livres 5 fob 6 denicra 
[133,21©]. 68. o^.] North America receives likewife fome 
of thefe produdlions in exchange for its cattle, for ita 
wood, and for its flour. The remainder is conveyed to the 
mother country upon forty fhips of one hundred, and from 
that to four hundred tons burthen. The greatefl: part is 
confumed in Denmark, and there is fcarccly fold in Ger¬ 
many, or in the Baltic, for more than the-value of one 
million of livres [41,666!. 13s. 4d.] 

The lands fufceptiblc of cultivation in the Danifh iflands 
are not all tilled, and thofe which are, might be improved. 
According to the (minion of the beft-informed men, the 
produce of thefe pofleflions might eafily be increafed by 
one third, or perhaps by one half. 

One great obflacle to this incrcafe of riches, is the ex¬ 
tremely narrow circumftances of the colonifts. They owe 
4,500,000 livres [187,500!.] to government, 1,200,000 
livres [50,000!.] to the trade of the mother country, and 
26,630,170 livres [1,109,590!. Ss. 4d.] to the Dutch, who, 
from the immenfity of their capitals, and the impoflibility 
of employing them all themfelves, neceflarily become the- 
creditors of all nations. 

The avidity of the treafury puts frefh reftraints upon 
induftry. The provifions and merchandize which are not 
peculiar to the country, or which have not been brought 
upon Daniih veflels, are obliged to pay four per cent, upon 
their deparrbre from Europe. The national and foreign 
commodities equally pay fix per cent, on their arrival in the 
illands; 18 livres [15s.] are required for every frefli negro 
brought in, and a poll-tax of 4 livres 10 fols [38. 9d.] 
Some heavy duties are laid upon ftamp paper ; an impotl 
of 9 livres [78. 6d.] for each thouland foot fquare of 
ground, and the tenth of the price of every habitation that 
is fold. The prod udlions are all fubjc6led to live percent, 
duty on their leaving the colonies, and to thr^e per cent, 
on their arrival In any of the ports of the mother country, 
exclufive of the duties which are paid for rum when con- 
fumed in retail. Thefe tributes collc< 5 lively bring in to the 
crown an. income of eight or nine hundred thoufand livres, 
[from 33,3331. 63. 8d. to 37,500!.] 

It is time that the court of Copenhagen Ihould give up 
thefe numerous and oppreffive taxes. Well-grounded me- 
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tivefi !of jntereft oaght certamly to fuggefl: the iitnc kind of 
i:^adu6l to all the ponvera that have poffelTioijB m the New 
Bttt Denmark is more particularly compelled to 
this’ll of grjencrofity. The pknters arc loaded with ftich^ 
enoroioitts debta^ that they wtii never be able to repay the 
cBpfbaiai and caiuioc even njake good the arrears, unkfa 
the tjreafory flionld entir-dy drop every kind of clatm opon 
them. 

But caa ioah a prudent naeafurc be expedled, either Itr 
Denmark or elfewhere, as long as the public CKpcnces /hali 
exceed the pahiic revenues ; as long as the fatai events, 
vydiicht ift the prtknt order, or rather diforder, of things, 
are perpetuallfy renewed, fball compel adminiftration to 
double or to tr^lc the burthen of their unfortunate, and al¬ 
ready overloaded fubje< 5 ts; as long as the councils of the 
foyercigni fliall a6l without any certain views, and without 
any fettled plan j as long as minifters fliill condu6l them- 
CelWs, as if the empir e, or their fun6l?ons, were to end the 
next day; tis Jong as the national treafures (hail he exhaui^- 
ed by uoparallcied depredations, and that its indigence 
(hall oidy be removed by extravagant fpeculations, the ruin¬ 
ous comlequencw of which will not be perceived, or will be 
neglefled, for the trifling advantages of the moment ? and 
to make ufe of an energetic, hat true metaphor, one that 
is terrifymg, but fymbohcal of what is praflifed in all 
countries ; as long as the folly^ the avarice, the diflipation, 
the degradation* or the tyramiy, ©f the rulec^ fhall have 
rendered the trotfury fo much exhaufted or rapfcious, as 
induce them to burn the hafVed, tn order the more 
“ fpeedily to eoUeifl the price of the a flies 

If the treafury were by chance to becoame wifer and 
more generous in Dentnark than they have been, or than 
they artre* in any other part of the globe, ibc iflandB of St, 
Thonwis, of St. John, nnd of Santa CrnS^, m^ht pof&bly 
profper# and Uic£r produ< 3 ion 8 might, in fame mcafure, 
coof^peniate ibr the trifling vaiue of tbofe of the mother- 
country. 

Jkttth tf T«b provinces which at prefent con- 
thc Ikiiiijh fliitute the domains of this iWe in Eii- 
power* rope, were formerly independoot of each 

oth^r. Revolutionp, tftoA of them of a 
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fijc^ttJar Qature> have unitfcd iKem into one kragdbm* In 
thti ceiUrc oftki* h^cnygencoike cotnpoiiticm are fam«;£flanjd8» 
principal wiiicii is caikd Ztaknid, It has nn excel* 
lent port, though in theticrcnlb centUry is was bat a Iktk 
hlhing town ^ it became a placie t>f iinportAax?e in the thir- 
tccHth^ in the lifteeuth, tli«-capital ol: die kingdom; aiwl^ 
Ance the Are iu 172^, which conlumcd Axtden huixlrtjil 
aj^ Afty houfea, it is a handfome city. To the fouth of 
thele iflands is that long and BarrowpenmAila, winch the an** 
cknts cdled the Cimbrian Cherfomrfiiw. Jutland, Slefwkk, 
and HolAoifi, the moft itnportani^ and cxtcbAvc parts of 
thia peniiifula, have been fuccelTivtly added to the Danhh 
domiaioBS,. They hate been more or Jclj AoudAaing, in 
proportion as il«y have felt the e^Fcds of the rcAkfiiiefB of 
the ocean, which fometimos f ctircB Snosn their ooade aod 
fometimea overwhelms them. In thefe countries, one .toay 
fee a perpetual iUoggk between the inluabitaaiits and the 
{iea, aii in cedant canted, the Aicctfi of which hath alwaya 
been etjuivocal. The inhabitants of Inch a cmujtry will ^ 
free from the iaio«ettit they ,foel that tbey arc not fo# Ma« 
riiier^, iAanders, and mountaineers, will not long remaim 
luidcr the yoke of defpotiin. 

Nor ig Norway, which caoilitiites part of the Dansdi 
domi^BS, more adapted to Itrvgtudc.. It is Covered with 
ftoneg or rocki, «nd interfeiSted by chains of hi^h and bar^ 
ren mottatatofe jLaplasd cau3^tai^is only a Anr wild people^ 
either Afitledpbpou the kaooaAa, for thfC Auke sof iiihing,^ 
or wadadcring throtugh IftgbtAul defertg, and iruhAdhig hy 
the chaie^ by thoir fars, tixi ll^ reio deen Icelaod is a 
md’erabk cooatry, which has been many Aimes overtiurued 
by volcanoes and earthquakes, and conceals within ft!«bow.ek< 
a t|4iaadly of combuRibk matt-er, which in an iniUne may 
nedu.ee k to a heap of luJws, With refpe^ to Gxetalasid, 
which the common people look upon as an iAand, aad 
wldch geographers conAder as united towards the wed to 
the American continent; it is a vaA and barren country, 
condemned by nature to be eternally cotcred with fnOw. 
If ever thefe countries diouM become populous, they n^idd 
be iodependetJt of each other, and of the king of Xko- 
mark^ who thinks at prefeat that he juJjcs over theu* wild 
inhabitants, bccaufc he call* bimfelf dittr king, whik they 
kjsow uotliiRg of the raattcr. 
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The climate of the DanlHi iflands In Europe Is not fo 
fevere as might be conjedlured from the latitude they lie in. 
if the navigation of the . gulfs which furround them be 
fometimes interrupted, it is not fo much by ice formed 
there, as by what is driven thither by the winds, and by 
degrees collets into a mafs. All the provinces which make 
part of the German continent, except Jutland, partake of 
the German temperature. The cold is very moderate even 
on the coalls of Norway. It rains there often during the 
winter, and the port of Bergen is fcarcely once clofed by 
ice, while thofc of Amfterdam, Lubec, and Hamburgh, 
are (hut up ten times in the courfe oflhe year. It is true, 
that this advantage is dearly purchafed by thick and per¬ 
petual fogs, which make Denmark a difagrccable and me¬ 
lancholy refidence, and its inhabitants gloomy and low-fpi- 
rited. 

The population of this empire is not proportioned to its 
extent. In the earlier ages it was ruined by continual cmi- 
grations. The plraticju enterprifes which fucceeded to 
thefe, kept up this ftate of poverty, and anarchy prevented 
the government from remedying evils of fuch magnitude 
and importance. The double tyranny of the prince over 
one order of his fubjeds, who fancy themfelvcs to be free, 
under the title of nobles, and of the nobility over a people 
entirely deprived of liberty, extinguiihcs even the hopes of 
an increafe of population. The bills of mortal it y of all the 
Bates of Denmark, excepting Iceland, talPi together, 
make the deaths in i 771 araount^^only to 55,125 ; fo that, 
upon the calculation of thirty-two living to one dead per- 
fon, the whole number of inhabitants does not amount to 
more than 1,764,000. 

Independent of many other caufes, the weight of impofta 
is a great obftaclc to their profperity. There arc fixed 
taxes payable on land, arbitrary ones colle6lcd by way of 
capitation, and daily ones levied on confumption. This 
opprefiion is the more unjuft, as the crown poflefTes a very 
confiderable domain, and hath likewife a certain refourcein 
the ftraits of the Sound. Six thoufand nine hundred and 
thirty (hips, which, if we may judge from the accounts of 
the yean 768, annually pafs into, or out of, the Baltic, pay 
at the entrance of that fea about one per cent, upon all the 
commodities they are laden with. This fpecies of tribute, 
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which, though difficult to colled, brings in to the ftatc 
two millions five hundred thoufand livrts [104,166!. 138. 
4d.] is received in the bay of Elfiniirc, under the guns of 
the caftle of Chronenburg. It is aftoniihiog that the fitu- 
ation of this bay, and that of Copenhagen, ffiould not have 
fuggeftcd the idea of forming a ftaple here, where all the 
commercial nations of the north and fonth might meet, 
and exchange the produce of their climates ana their in- 
duttry. 

With the funds arifing from tributes, domains, cuftome, 
and foreign fubfidies, this ftatc maintains an army of twen¬ 
ty-five thoufand men, which is compofed of foreigners, and 
18 reckoned the very worft body of troops in Europe. On 
the other hand, its fleet is in the higheft reputation. It 
confifts of twenty.fcven (hips of the line, and of one-and- 
thirty (hips of war, but of inferior rates. Twenty^four 
thoufand regiftered feamen, mofl: of whom are continually 
employed, form a certain refoufee for thtir navy. To their 
military expences, the government have of late years added 
others, for the encouragement of manufa< 5 fures and arts. 
If we add to thefe, four millions of livres [i 66 , 6661 . 138. 
4 d.] for the necclTary expences and amufements of the 
court, and about the fame fum for the intereft of the na¬ 
tional debt, amounting to feventy millions [2,916,666!. 
138. 4d.] wc fhall account for the diftribution of twenty- 
three millioM of livres [958,333!. 68. 8d.] which form the 
revenue of toc crown. 

It was with a view of'fccuring thefe fevcral branches, 
that the government, in 1736, prohibited the ufe of jewels, 
and gold and filvcr (luffs; wc may venture to fay, there were 
plainer and eafier means to be ufed for that jpurpofe. They 
ihould have aboliihed chat multitude of difficulties, which 
clog the commercial intcrcourfe of the citizens, and hinder 
a free communication between the different parts of the 
kingdom. The trade of Iceland, of Greenland, of the 
Hates of Barbary, and the whale-fifhcry, (hould have been 
laid- open to all the traders of the nation. The trade of 
the iflands of Fero, abfurdly given up to the fovercign, 
ffiould have been reftored to the people. All the members 
of the ftatc fhould have been freed from the obligation that 
was impbfed upon them in 1726, of providing themfclves 
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Witla wine, fait, brandy, and tobacCd> CopeBhag;^!! 

h£df. 

In the pr«fi?nt ilate of affairs, their C5(?parrations arc hut 
(mall, in the provinces on the German continent, they 
corffili of five or (ix thowfand bcevet^, tlwte or four thou- 
fetid hcirfcs ^ for cavalry, and fomc lyc, which is fold to 
the Swedes and Dutch» For fome years pa4t, Den^Harlc 
hath confwmed all the wheat winch Fionia and Aland ufed 
to export to other nations. ThofeUwo iflands, as well as 
Zealand^ have now no other tradic but in thofe ma^niheent 
harneffcB which are punchafed at To dear a rate by all who 
love iioe hoifes. The trade of Norway confilts of herrings,, 
timber, wafts, tar, and iron. Lrapland and Greenland 
produce fiirs. From Icelaihd is procured cod, whale blub¬ 
ber, the oil of fcals, Rod man^teesv fulphur, and that 
InxartTias down fo celebrated uad«r ihe aamc of eider* 
down. 

]► Wc {half ciofe Iwsre the dcuiia into which the corfluiofee 
of Dcmnark hath ncceffarily led sas ; and wldcK are 
dent to convince that power, that rrothi^ contributes for 
much to her tntjereft as having the fok poiMTicm and traffic 
tjif all the prodw^kiofw of hep American iHands. Let oa 
warn her, that the tnore limkcd her pofleffions arc in the 
New World, xhc more attentive ought fhe to be, not to 
fuffier any of the advantages flio may derive from them to 
cfcnpc her:: let us warn her, aa wdl *9 all the^^vernmeats 
of the earth, that the difeafes of empires arts not among 
the number of thofe which are cured of themfdves ; that 
they grow more inveterate with age, a<»d that k is feldotti 
tbriT cure is facilitated by fortunate circumftances ; that it 
M almoil always dangcroM* to p«t off, to a diftant 
cither the aocompiifKing of aay good p^trpofe we may have 
in vk^v, or the removal of any evil w may expert to rc^ 
medy at the time : that for one inftance of fuccefs obtained 
by tcmporifing, hiftory affords a thonfond, where the fa^ 
vourablc oppori unity hath been miffed for havmg been=r 
too long waited for ; that the llrugglcs of a fuveneign are 
always thofe of a (ingle man againft all, tmldfs there be 
vcral fovercigns, who have one common intercit between 
them ; that alHancce are nothing rnore than j)reparatkH)S 
for treachery 5 that the power of a feeble n^tiou grows 
only by imperceptible degrees, and by efforts which are al- 
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ways thwart«d by Uh; jrabofy of othtr nations, unJefa k 
fhouki en>€rgc at once fronn its ftaie of mediocrity b.y the 
daring exertions of foaaee impatient and formidable gonuia ^ 
tl:kat a man of fuch genius may be waited foe a long lime, 
and that even he riiks every thing, fince hia attempts may 
terminate equally in the aggrandizement of the date or m 
iu total ruhu Let u& warn Denmark in particular, that; 
while fhe is expedting the appearance of this man of genius, 
the fafeft thing for her is to be fenfible of her pofition, and 
the wife ft, is to be convinced, that if powers of the fir^ 
clafs fcldom commit faults without impiniify, the leaft ne¬ 
gligence on the part of fubaltern fovereigntiea, which liave 
not any fpeedy or great refource in the pofleffion of itnmenfe 
and opulent territories, cannot but be attended with fatal 
caHfequences. Det us not conceal from her, that all petty 
dates are dtftined to aggrandize tbemfclves or to difappear, 
and that the bird which dwells in a barren climate, and lives 
iinudft avid rocks, ouglit to a<it as a bitd of prey. 


BOOK Xlll. 

SETTLEMENT OF THE FRENCH IN THE AMERICAN 
ISLANDS- 

H istory entertalris US with no- General confi’^ 
thing but the accounts of con- derations upon 
querors, who have employed themfelves ihc cjlahdjhment 
at the expence of the lives and the happi- of colonies* 
ntfs of their fiibjecis in extending their 
dominions; but it doth not fee before our eyes the exam¬ 
ple of one fovereign who hath thought of reftraining tlie 
limits of them. Would not ibis meafurc, however, have 
been as prudent as the other has been fatal^ and may we 
not judge of the extent of empire? in the fame manner as 
we do of the increafe of population ? A vaft empire, and 
an iennKufe [xipulaiion, may be, two great evils. Dct there 
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be few men, but let them be happy; let the en\pire be 
fmall, but well governed. The fate of fmall ftates is to be 
extended^ and of large ones to be difmernbered. 

The increafe of power, which moft of the governments 
of Europe have flattered themfclves with, from their pof- 
fef&ons in the New World, hath for too long a time en¬ 
gaged ray attention, not to have induced me frequently to 
confider within myfelf, or to inquire of men more enlight¬ 
ened, what idea it was proper to entertain of fettlements 
formed at fo much expence, and with fo much labour, in 
another hemifphere. 

Doth our real happinefs require the enjoyment of the 
things which we go in fearch of at fuch a diftance ? Is it 
our fate for ever to perfevere in fuch fadb'tious inclinations ? 
la man born eternally to wander between the fl^y and the 
waters ? Is he a bird of paflage, or doth he referable other 
animals, whofe moft diftant excurflons are exceedingly li¬ 
mited ? Can the articles of commerce we derive from 
thence be an adequate compenfation for the lofs of the citi¬ 
zens who leave their country, to pcrifli, either by the dif- 
orders with which they are attacked during their voyage, 
or by the climate at their arrival? At fuch confiderabl^ 
diftance, what influence can the laws of the mother country 
have upon the fubje£ts ? and how will their obedience to 
thofe laws be enforced ? Will not the abfence of the wit- 
nefles and judges of our actions neceflarily induce corrup¬ 
tion in our manners, and occafion in time the fubverfioa 
of the moft wife inftitutions, when virtue and juftice, which 
are the bafis on which they are founded, lhall no longer 
fubfift ? By what firm tie ftiall we fecure a poifefTion, from 
which we are feparated by an immenfe interval ? Hath the 
individual, who pafles his whole life in voyages, any idea 
of the fpirit of patriotifm ? and among all the countries he 
is obliged to traverfe, is there any one which he ftill confi- 
ders as his own ? Can colonies intereft themfclves to a cer¬ 
tain degree in the misfortunes or profperity of tlie mother 
country ? and can the mother country be very fincerely 
rejoiced or affliefted at the fate of the colonies ? Do not tlm 
people feel a ftrong propenfity, either of governing them- 
Iclves, or of giving themfelvcs up to the firft power which 
bath ftrength enough to get pofTeffion of them ? Are not 
the diredors, fent over to govern them, confidered as ty- 
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rants, who would be.deftroycd, were it not for the rcfpcA 
borne to the perfon whom they repnefent ? Is not this ex- 
tenfion of empire contrary to nature ? and mufl not every 
thing that is contrary to nature have an end ? 

Would the man be confidered as bereft of underftandlng, 
who (hould fay to the nations : Your authority mull cither 
ceafe on the other continent, or you muft make it the cen¬ 
tre of your empire ? This is the alternative you have to 
choofe ; you muft either remain in this part of the world, 
and increafe the profperity of the land on which you are 
placed, and upon vhich you dwell; or if the other hemi- 
fpherc (hould offer you more power, ftrength, fecurity, or 
happinefs, you*muft go and fettle upon it. Convey to it 
your authority, and your arms, your manners and your 
laws will profper there. Do ye think that your commands 
will be obeyed upon a fpot where you do not refide, when 
the abfence even of the maftcr is always attended with 
fome dilagreeable circumftance in the narrow limits of his 
own farriily ? The fway of a monarch can only be eftablifti- 
ed in the kingdom where he dwells; and it is ftill no eafy 
matter to reign there with propriety. Wherefore^ O fo- 
vereign ! haft thou affembled numerous armies in the cen¬ 
tre of thy kingdom ? Wherefore are thy palaces furround- 
cd with guards ? It is becaufe the perpetual threats of thy 
neighbours, the fubmillion of thy people, and the fecurity 
of thy facred perfon, require thefe precautions. Who will 
be refponfible for the hdelity of your diftant fubjedls I 
Your feeptre cannot reach to thouiands of leagues, and 
your (hips can but imperfe£lly fupply this authority. This 
is the decree pronounced by fate upon your colonies : you 
muft either renounce them, or they will renounce you. 
Confider, that your power ceafes of itfelf, beyond the na¬ 
tural limits of your own dominions. 

Thefe ideas, which begin to arife in the minds of men, 
would have excited them to revolt at the commencement of 
the feventeenth century. Every thing was then in com¬ 
motion in moft of the countries of Europe. The thoughts 
of all men were generally turned towards the concerns of 
the New World, and the French appeared as impatient as 
other nations to take a (hare in them. 
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J^iurfi expeditions Btkk Ikicf the £atal eataitraf^ «i£ the 
ef the French afiafinalion of the heft of thetr k wgv tkat 
ia the Amerkm uation had beep, in perpetual confuflou, 
iflands. from the caprices of eb tatriguing c^een, 

the opprcflloua of a rapacious foreigner, 
a^ad the fehemes of a weak rainded favourite. A defpotic 
tninidcr began to enhave hcc; wlien £brae of hec failors, 
exeked as much by a defire of indeprendence, as hyr the al- 
Juremrnt of riches, failed towards the Caribbee i/lands, ia 
hopes of making tliemfclves mafters of the Spaniih vedcls 
that frequented thofe feas. Their courage had been fuc* 
ecfsful on many occaGons; but they were at lad obliged, 
in order to refit, to feek for an wWch they found 

at St. Chriftopheis In 1625. This illand appeared to them 
a. proper place for fecuring the fuccefs of their expeditions, 
and they were therefore defirous of procuring a fettlement 
upon it. Defnambue, their chief, not only obtained leave 
to form an eftablifhment there, but lifccwife to extend it as 
far as he was ekher defirous or was able to do, in the great 
archipelago of America* Oovernraeoc required, for this 
permilhon merely, without giving any afiftaiice to the 
projedl, or encouraging it with any protection, the tenth 
part of tlie produce of every colony that might be found¬ 
ed, 

7 'hf French yiands A company was formed in i6a6, in 
are opprejfed under order 10 reap the benefit of this con- 
exchifiveprivileges, ceffiou. Such was the cuftom of thofe 
times, when trade and navigation were 
yet in too weak a Hate to be iatrufled to private hands. 
This company obtained the groateft privileges. The go¬ 
vernment gave them, for twenty years, the property of all 
the iflands they fhould cultivate, and empowered them to 
cxa6f a hundred weight of tobacco, or fifty pounds of cot¬ 
ton, of every inhabitant from fucteen to fixty years of age. 
They were likewife to enjoy an exclufive ri^ht of buying 
and felling, A capital of forty-five thoufand hvres [1,875!.] 
only, and which was never increafed to three times that 
fum, procured tliem all thefe advantages. 

It feemed impoflible to rife to any degree of profperity 
with fuch inadequate means. Coniiderable numbers, how- 
e ver, of bold and enterprifing men came from St, Chrifto- 
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phers, who hoifted the French flag in the neighbouring 
iflarida. Had the company, which excited this fpirit 
invafion by a few privileges, a(fled upon a confident and 
1‘ational plan, the ftate mufl foon have reaped fome benefit 
from this reftlefa difpofition. But, unfortunately, an inor¬ 
dinate third of gain rendered them unjud and cruel; a 
confequence that ever has and ever will attend a fpirit of 
monopoly. 

The Dutch, apprifed of this tyranny, came and offered 
provifions and merchandize on far more moderate tcrips, 
and made propofals which were readily accepted. This 
laid the foundation of a conne6fion between tnofe republi¬ 
cans and the colonids, that could never afterwards be brok¬ 
en ; and formed a competition, not only fatal to the 
company in the New World, where it prevented the fale 
of their cargoes, but even purfued them in all the markets 
of Europe, where the contraband traders underfold all the 
produce of the French iflands. Difeouraged by thefe de- 
lervcd difappointments, the company funk into a total ftate 
of ina£fivlty, which deprived them of moft of their emolu¬ 
ments, without Icflening any of their expenccs. In their 
defpair, they gave up, in 1631, their charter to a new 
company, who in their turn ceded it alfo to another, iri 
1642. In vain did the miniftry facrifice to the laft com- 
pany the duties they had referved to themfclves ; this in¬ 
dulgence could not change the pernicious fyftem which 
had been hitherto the perpetual caufe of all the calamities, 
A new revolution therefore foon became neceffary. The 
exhaufted company, to prevent their total ruin, and that 
they might not fink under the weight of their engagements, 
put their polTeflions up to audion; they were moftly bought 
up by their refpe^live governors. 

Ill 1649, Boifleret purchafed, for feventy-three thoufand 
livres [3,041!. 139. 46.] (iuadaloupe, Marigalante, the ifland 
called Ths Saints, and all the effeas belonging to the com* 
pany on thefe feveral iflands; he afterwards parted with 
half In favour of Houel, his brother-in-law. In 1650, 
Duparquet paid but fixty thoufand livres C2>50oI.J for 
Martinico, St, Lucia, Granada, and the Granadines. Seven 
years after, he fold Granada and the Granadines to Count 
Cerillac, for one third more than he had given for his whole 
VoL IV, L 
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purcbafe. In 1651, Malta purcbafe'd St. ChrfHophers, 
St. Martin, St. Bartholomew, Santa Cruz, and Toftuga, 
for forty thoufand crowns [5,000!.] which weVC paid by 
the commandant De Pbiocy, who governed thofe iflands. 
The knights of Malta were to hold them in fief of the 
itrown, and were not allowed to intruft any but a French¬ 
man with the adminillration of them. 

The new pofieflfors enjoyed an unlimited authority, and 
diTpofed of tne lands. All plates, both civil and military, 
w^e in their gift. They had the tight of pardoning thofe 
whom their deputies condemned to death; in a word, they 
were fo many petty fovereigns. It was natural to expert, 
as their domains were under their own infpe^lion, that 
agriculture would make a rapid progrefs. This conje£l;urc 
was in fomc meafure realized, notwithftanding the contcfts, 
which were neceffarily fharp and frequent under fuch 
mailers. However, this fecond ftate of the French colonies 
did not prove more beneficial to the nation than the firft. 
'The Dutch continued to furnifh them with provifions, and 
to carry away the produce, which they fold indiferiminately 
to all nations, even to that which Ought to have reaped 
the foie advantage of it, beCaufe it was her own pro- 
perty. 

The mother country fuffered confidcrably from this evil, 
and Colbert millook the means of redrefs. That great 
man, who had'for fome time prefided over the^ finances and 
trade of the kingdom, had begun upon a wrong plan. The 
habit of living with the farmers of the revenue under the 
adminiflration of Mazarin, had iccufti^ed him to confider 
money, which is^hut an inftrument 61 circulation, as the 
fource of every thing. He im^ined that manufadluree 
were the readieft way to draw it troxn abroad ; and that in 
the workfhops were to be found the bell refources of the 
Hate, and in the tradefmen the m^fl ufeful fubjedls of the 
monarchy. To increafe the number of thefe men, he 
thought it proper to keep the necefTaries of life at a low 
price, and fo difeourage the exportation of corn. The 
produAion of materials was the leafl objc6l of his care, and 
ne bent his whole attention to the manufacEluring of them. 
This preference of induftry to agriculture became the reign¬ 
ing talle, and unfortunately this deftrudive fy Hem Hill pre¬ 
vails. 
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Had Colbert entertamed juft notions of the improve* 
ment of lands, of the cncouragemetit it requires, and of the 
liberty the hufbandtnan muft enjoy, he would have purfued, 
in 1664, a very difterent plan from that which he adopted. 
It is well known that he redeemed Guadaloupe, and its 
dependent iflands, for one hundred and twenty-five thouihnd 
livrts [5,2081.63. 8 d. 3 ; Martinico for forty thoufand crowns 
[5,000!.] ; Granada for a hundred thoufand livres [4,166!. 
138. 4d.]; and all the pofiellions of Malta for five hundred 
thoufand livres- [20,833!. 68. 8d.] So far his condudhde- 
ferved commendation: it was fit that he fhould reftore fo 
many branches of fovereignty- to the body of the ftate. 
But he ought never to have fubmitted poffellions of fuch 
importance to the oppreflions of an exclufivc company ; a 
meafure forbidden as much by paft experience, as by reafon. 
It i8 probable, that the miniftry expcAed that a company^ 
which was to ht incorporated into thofe of Africa, Cayenne, 
and North America, and interefted in the trade that was 
beginning to be carried on upon the coafts of St. Domingo, 
would obtain a ftrong and permanent power, as well from 
the great conncdlions it would have an opportunity of 
forming, as from the facility with which it might repair, 
in one part, the misfortunes it had fuftained in another. 
They thought to fecure the future fplcndour of the com¬ 
pany, by lending them the tenth part of the amount of 
their capital, free from intereft for four years, by permit¬ 
ting the exportation of all provilions, duty free, into their 
fettlements, and by prohibiting, as much as they could, the 
competition of th^Dutch. 

Notwithftanding all thefe favours, the company was never 
in any flourifiling ftate. The errors they fell into feemed 
to increafe, in proportion to the number of concefiions that 
had been injudicioufly granted to them. The knavery of 
their agents, the dejedlion of the colonifts, the devaftations 
of war, with other caufes, concurred to throw their affairs 
into the utnioft confufion. Their ruin was advancing, and 
appeared inevitable in 1674, when the ftate judged it proper 
to pay off their debts, which amounted to three millions 
five hundred and twenty-three thoufand livres [146,791!. 
138.4d.] and to reimburfe them their capital of one million 
two hundred eighty-feven thoufand one hundred and eighty- 
five livres [53,632!. 14s. 2d.] Thefe generous terms reftored 
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the body of the ftate thofe valuable poflelhons which had 
been hitherto, as it were, alienated from it. The colonies 
became entirely French, and all the citizens, without diftinc- 
tion, were at liberty to go and fettle there, or to open a 
communication with them. 

The French tflands It would be difficult to exprefs the 
recover their liberty, tranfpoiis of joy which this event ex- 
Objlacles whichpre^ cited in the iflands. They were now 
vent their fnccefs, freed from the chains under which they 

had fo long been opprelTed, and nothing 
feemed capable of abating, for the future, the adive fpint 
of labour and induftry. Every individual gave a full fcope 
to his ambition, and thought himfelf at the eve of making 
an immenfe fortune. If they were deceived in thefe expec¬ 
tations, this cannot be attributed either to their prefumption 
or their indolence. Their hopes were very natural, and their 
whole condu£l was fuch as jullihed and confirmed them. 
Unfortunately, the prejudices of the mother country threw 
infurmountable difficulties in their way. 

Firft, it was required, even in the iflands, that every free 
maq, and every Have of cither fex, (hould pay an annual 
poll-tax of a hundred weight of raw fugar. It was in vain 
urged, that the condition impofed upon the colonies, to 
trade only with the mother country, was of itfelf a fufficient 
hardfliip, and a reafon why they Ihould be exempted from 
all other taxes. Thefe reprefentations were not attended to, 
as they ought to have been. Whether from neceflity, or 
from ignorance on the part of government, thofe cultivators 
who ought to have been aflifted with idSns without interefl, 
or with gratuities, favv part of their harveft colledled by 
greedy farmers of the revenue ; which, had it been returned 
into their own fertile fields, would gradually have increafed 
their produce. 

While the iflands were thus deprived of part of their 
produce, the fpirit of monopoly was taking efledual mea- 
fures in France to reduce the price of what was left them. 
The privilege of buying it up, w^as limited to a few fea- 
ports. This was a manifeft infringement of the effcntial 
rights veiled in the other harbours of the kingdom; but 
to the colonies it proved a very unfortunate rellri(ilion. 
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becaufe it leflencd the number of buyers and fellers on the 
coads. 

To this difadvantage another foon fucceeded. The 
miniftry had endeavoured to exclude all foreign veffels from 
thofe diftant poflelfions, and had fucceeded, becaufe they 
were in earned. Thefe navigators obtained, from motives 
of intered, the privilege that was denied them by the laws. 
They purchafed of the French merchants paffes to go to 
the colonies, where they took in their ladings, and carried 
them dire< 5 lly to their own country. This didionedy might 
have been punidied and fuppreffed by a variety of methods; 
but the mod deftrudive one was adopted. All fhips were 
required to give in their return, not only at home but like- 
wife at the ports from whence they had failed. This reftraint 
necelTarily occafioned a confiderablc expence to no purpofe,. 
and could not fail of enhancing the price of American com-^ 
modities. 

Their increafe was alfo checked by the duties with which, 
they were overladen; tobacco was fubjeded to a duty of 
twenty fols [icxl.3 per pound. The ufe of indigo was at 
fird prohibited in the dyes of the kingdom, under a pre¬ 
tence that it fpoiled them, and that it would be prejudicial 
to one of the cultures of the mother country. But when 
the mod obdinatc perfons had been convinced by repealed. 
experiments, that indigo, when mixed with padel, or even 
when ufed alone, rendered the colours more beautiful and 
more lading, ^vernment confined itfclf to the loading of 
it with taxes. They were fo heavy as to render the export¬ 
ation of it irapofiible. It was not till 1693, 
was taken off llj^c indigo which was intended for fo* 
reigners. 

The cacao was taken out of the hands of monopoly, 
only to be fubjed^ed, in 1693, to a duty of 15 fols [7Td.J 
per pound, although it was fold for no more ^han 5 fols 
[24-d.J in the colonics. Its introduction in the kingdom 
was at fird allowed only by Rouen and Marfcilles, and by 
this latter port alone, fince the pretended liberty granted 
to it. 

Cotton, which had at fird efcaped the rigours of the 
treafury, was taxed 3 livres £23. 6d.J per hundred-weight 
in 1664. It was to no purpofe that half of this imped 

L3 
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was taken off in 1691. Thk modi6cation could not renew 
th^lants that had been extirpated. 

The confnmption of ginger, which hath fome of the 
qualities of pepper, and which might eafily be ufed as a 
fucccdancum, ought to have been encouraged. A flop was 
put to it by a duty of 6 livres [59.] per quintal. It was 
afterwards reduced to 15 fols [7id.] ; but at that period, 
the lowcft clafs of citizens had contraded a diflike for that 
fpicc, which it was impoffible to conquer. 

The Amencan caflia was purchafed in France for one 
quarter of the price that was paid for that of the Levant. 
If a proper analyfis had been made of it, it would have 
difpelled the prejudices which were the caufe of this enor¬ 
mous difference in the pice. But government never thought 
of any expedient which might tend to incrcafe the riches of 
their poueffions. 

Sugar was the ncheft production of the iilands till 1669; 
the direct exportation of it into all the ports of Europe had 
been allowed, as well as that of all the proviiions of the 
colonics. At this period it was ordered* that it fhould be 
only depofited in the harbours of’the kingdom. This ar¬ 
rangement ncceffarily enhanced its price, and foreigners^ 
who could purchafe it at a cheaper rate in other parts^ 
contracted the habit of going there in fearch of it. The 
refolution, however, that was taken of liberating the fugar 
from the duty of 3 per cent.' which it had paid on ita 
arrival, was the means of preferving fome purchafers.. 
A frefh millakc completed the ruin of this branch of 
trade. 

The refiners, in 16S2, petitioned that the exportatioir of 
raw fugar might be prohibited; in which they feemed to 
be influenced merely by public good. They alleged that 
it was repugnant to all found principles, that the original 
produce fhould be fent away to fupport foreign manufac¬ 
tures,'and that the ftaie fhould voluntarily deprive itfelf of 
the profits of fo valuable a labour. This plaulible rcafon- 
ing made too great an impreffion on Colbert; and the 
confequence of it was, that the refining of fugar was kept 
up at the fame exorbitant price, and the art itfelf never 
received any improvement. This was not approved by 
the people who confumed this article} the French fugar- 
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trade fank, and that of tlx: rival natrons was viHbly i^i- 
crcafed. / 

Some of tlx coiorufts, obferving that the fyflenrj waw not 
dropped, notwkbiUuding this fatal experiment, folicited 
leave to fine ihdr own fugara. They were fupplied with 
fo jnany c(vavtuieiicie8 to gp through ^his proc^fs at a 
trifling expence, tlrat they iiattered therplelves they mi^ht 
foou recover that preference they had loft iii the foreign 
markets. This change was more than probable, had not 
every hundred-weight pf r-ehoed fngar they fent home been 
clogged with a duty of /enghf livrc^ £<Ss. Sd. j on entering 
the kingdom* AU that cookl be done, nptwxthftanding 
this heavy impofttion, was to fnppprt the competition of 
the French refiners refidiug in the kingdom. The produce 
of the fugar-houfes in France, and of thofc in the colonics, 
were entirely coofunaed with^ the empire ; and thus an 
important branch of trade was given up» rather than it 
fbould be acknowledged, that a miftakc had been committed 
m prohibiting the expciptatipn of raw fugars. 

From this period the colonies, which fupplied twenty- 
feven millions weight of fugar, could not difpofe of the 
whole of it in, the mother copntry, which confumed but 
twenty mihions. As the epnfumption of it decreased, no 
more was cultivated than was abfolnuly neceftary. This 
medium could only be fettled in procels of ^ime; and be¬ 
fore this was effe^cd, the commodity fell to an exceeding 
low price* This decreafe in the value, which was alfo ow¬ 
ing to the negligent manner of making it> was fo great, 
that raw fugar, which fold for fourteen or ftfteen livres 
[from IIS, 8d, to I2S. 6d.] per hundred in 1682, fetched 
no more than five or fix [from 2d. to ys.] in 1713. 

The low price of the ilaple commodity would have made 
k impoihble for the colonifts to increafe the number of their 
Haves, even if the ^vemment, by its conduA, had not cob- 
tributed to this misfortune. The negro trade was always 
in the hands of cxclufive companies, who imported but few, 
in order to be certain of felling them at a better price. 
We have good authority to aflert, that in 1698 there were 
not twenty thoufand n^roes in thoft numerous fettlements; 
and it may fafely be affirmed, that moft of thefc had been 
brought in by contraband traders. Fifty-four Ihips of a 
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moderate (ize were fufficient to bring ove|j, the whole pro¬ 
duce of thefe colonies. 

’The French iOands could not but fink under fo many 
difficulties. If the inhabitants did not forfake them, and 
carry the fruit of their indudry to other places,, their per- 
fereiance mull be attributed to refources that did not de¬ 
pend upon admihiftration. When fome produ6lion was 
opprefTed, the planter turned his attention fuddenly to an¬ 
other, whifch had not yet attraffed the notice of the trea- 
i'ury, or which they were apprehcniive of crufhing in its 
infancy. The coafts were never fulficiently guarded to 
prevent all the connedfions formed w'ith foreign navigators. 
The plunders of the freebooters vvere fometimes converted 
into advances for culture. At length the propenfity whlbh 
was daily indreafing in the Old World for the produdlions 
of the New, greatly encouraged the multiplication of them. 
Thefe means, however, would never have been fufficient to 
raife the French colonies from their flate of languor. A 
great revolution Was ncceffary, and it was brought about 
in 1716. 

Meafures adopted At this period, a plain and fimple 
by the court of regulation was fubflituted in lieu of a 
Verfallies, to ren^ multitude of cqiiivocal orders, which 
der their colonies rapacious officers of the revenue had, 
vfeful. from time to time, extorted from the 

wants and weaknefs of government. The 
merchandize deftined for the colonies was exempted from 
all taxes. The duties upon American commodities dcfigned 
for home confumption were greatly lowered. The goods 
brought over for exportation were to be entered and cleared 
out freely, upon paying three per cent. The duties laid 
upon foreign fogars were to be levied everywhere alike, 
without any regard to particular immunities, except in 
cafes of re-exportation in the ports of Bayonne and Mar^* 
feillcs. 

In granting fo many favours to her remote pofTeflions, 
the mother country was not unmindful of her own intcrefts. 
All ihcrcbandize prohibited at home, was alfo forbidden in 
the colonies. To fecure the preference to its owm manu- 
faftures, it was ena6ted, that even fuch commodities as were 
not prohibited fhould pay duty on their entry into Fianot, 
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although they were deftined for the colonies. Salt beef alone, 
which the mother country could not furnilh in competition, 
was exempted from this duty. 

This regulation would have been as beneficial a one as 
the times would admit of, if the edid had allowed that the 
trade from America, which till then had been confined to 
a few fea*ports, fhould be general; and if it had releafed 
(hips from the neceffity of returning to the place from 
whence they came. Thcfe reftrainte limited the number 
of feamen, raifed the cxpences of navigation, and prevented 
the exportation of the produdions of the country. The 
perfons who were then at the head of affairs ought to have 
been fenfible of tbefe inconvenicncics, and no doubt intended 
on^day to reftore to trade that freedom and fpirit which 
alone can make it fiourifh. They were probably forced to 
facrificc their own views to the clamours of men in power, 
who openly difapproved of whatever oppofed their own 
intcreft. 

Notwithffanding this weaknefs, the colonifts, who had 
reludantly given up the hopes of an excellent foil, bedowed 
their ufcmoll induftry upon it, as foon as they were allowed 
that liberty. Their fuccefs afioniihed all nations. If govern¬ 
ment, on the arrival of the French in the New World, had 
only forefeen what thrfy learned from experience a century 
later, the (late might foon have enjoyed, from the advan¬ 
tages of cultivation, that wealth which would have added 
more to its profperity than conquefts; it would not then 
have been as much ruined by its victories as its defeats. 
Thofe prudent minifters, who repaired the Ioffes of war by 
a happy revolution ia trade, would not have had the mor¬ 
tification to fee that Santa Cruz was evacuated in 1696, 
and St. Chrifiophers given up at the peace of Utrecht. 
Their concern would have been greatly heightened^ could 
they have forefeen that in 1763 the French would be reduced 
to deliver up the Granadcs to the Englifii. Strange in¬ 
fatuation of the ambition of nations, or rather of kings ! 
After facrificing thoufands of lives to acquire and to pre- 
ferve a remote pofiefUon, a greater number muft ftill be 
lavifhed to lofc it. Yet France has fome important colonics 
left: let us begin with Guiana, whiclr lies to windward of 
the reft. 
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Notions concerning Thk people who roved about this 
Guiana, Motives vaft traA before the arrival of the 
nuhich induced the Europeans, were divided into fcveral 
Europeans to fre- nations, none of which were very nu- 

quent it, fnerous. Their manners were rfic fame 

as thofc of the favages of the fouthern 
continent. The Caribs only, who from their numbers and 
courage were more turbulent than the reft, diftinguiihed 
themfclves by a remarkable cuftom in the choice of their 
chiefs. To be qualified to govern Tuch a people, it was 
neceflary a man (hould have more llrength, more rntrepidity, 
and more knowledge, than the reft of his brethren; and 
that he Ihould give evident and public proofs of thefe fujpe> 
rior qualifications. 

The man, who afpired to the honour of commanding his 
brethren, was previoufly to be well acquainted witb all the 
places fit for hunting atrd fifhing, and with all the fprings 
^nd roads. He was objiged to endure long and fevere fads; 
and was afterwards expofed to carry burthens of an enor¬ 
mous weight. He ufed to pafs feveral nights as a centiWl, 
at the entrance of the caroet or principal hut. He wj» 
buried up to the waift in an ant^s neft, where, he remained 
for a confidcrablc time eXpofed to flj|n*p and bloody flings. 
If in all thefe fituations he fhewed a ftrciigth and fortitude 
fit to fupport the dangers and hardfhips incident to the 
Jives of fav^es; if he was one who could endure every 
thing, and fear nothing; he was declared fit to be their 
chief. He withdrew, nowever, as if confeious of what his 
intended ^nity required, and concealed himfelf under thick 
bufhes. T^e people went out to feck him in a retreat, 
which made him more deferring of the poll he feemed to 
decline. Each of the alliflants trode upon his head, to 
fhew him, that, being raifed from the dull by his equals, 
ft was in their power to fink him into it again, if ever he 
fhould be forgetful of the duties of his flation. Such ws|^ 
the ceremony of his coronation. Here we behold favages 
who had jufter notions of fovereignty, and were better ac¬ 
quainted with their privileges, than moft civilized nations 
are. After this poUtical IclTon, all the bows and arrows arc 
thrown at his feet; and the natioivwai obedient to his laws, 
or rather to his example. 
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Such were the inhabitants t)f Guiana, when the Spaniard 
Alphonfo de Ojeda hril landed there in 1499* wkh Ame«> 
ricus Vefpucius and John de la Coia. He .went ow a part 
of it; but this experiment afforded him only a fop<a-ncial 
knowledge of fo vaft a country. Many others were undeiv 
taken at a greater cxpence, but they proved Hill more un- 
fuccefsfuU They were, however, mM continued, from a 
motive which ever did and ever will deceive mankind. 

A report had prevailed, though its origin could not be 
difeovered, that in the interior parts of Guiana there waa 
a country known by the naaie of El Horado^ which con^ 
tained immenfc riches in gold and precious ftones; more 
mines and treafures than ever Cortez and Pizarro had 
found. This fable not only inflamed the ardent imaginadoit 1 
of the Spaniards, but fired every nation in Europe. 

Sir Walter Raleigh in particular, one of the moft extra- - 
ordinary men that ever appeared in a country abounding in 
Angular chara^ere, waa feized with this enthuliafm. He 
was paflionately fond of every thing that was magnificent; . 
he enjoyed a reputation fuperior to- that^ of the greateU: 
men ; he had more knowledge than thofe whofe immediate 
purfuit was learning; he pofTeffed a freedom of thinking 
uncommon in thofe days ; and had a kind of romantic turn - 
in his fentiments and behaviour. _ This determined him, in 
1595, to undertake a voyage to Guiana; but he returned 
without difbovering any thing relative to the ^jeifi of his 
voyage. On his return, however, he piibhflied an account, 
full of the mod brihiaat impoffures tWt ever amufed the 
credulity of mankind.. 

So fplendid a teflimony, determined (bme. Frenchmen, 
in 11604, to fail towards thofe countries under the direc<« 
tion of Ea Ravardiere. . Other adventurers of. their nation 
foon followed their example. They all fubmitted to in¬ 
credible fatigues. At length fome of them, rather dif- - 
coUraged by the infinite labours they underwent, than un¬ 
deceived .in their expedlations, fettled on the iflandiof^ 
Cayenne. 

So MB merchants of Rouen, thtriking 7^ Enench 
that this riling fettlement might prove fettle in Guitmay . 
advantageous, united their flock in 1643. andflamga^ 
They intruded their affairs in the hands there 
of a man . of a ferocious difpofition, a century, . 

E6 
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nam^ Poncei de Britigny, who, having declared war both 
again^ the colonills and the favages, was foon malTacred. 

This cataftrophc having checked the ardour of the aflb- 
ciates, a new company was eflablifhed in 1651, which 
fetmed to promife to be much more confidcrablc than the 
former. They fct out with fo large a capital as to enable 
them to colledi, in Paris itfelf, fcvcn or eight hundred co- 
loniils. Thefe embarked on the Seine, in order to fail 
down to Havre dc Grace. Unfortunately, the virtuous 
Abb^ de Marivault, who was the principal promoter of 
this undertaking, and was to have had the management of 
it as diredor-gcneral, was drowned as he was ftepping into 
his boat. Roiville, a gentleman of Normandy, who was 
going over to Cayenne as general, was aflaffinatcd in rthe 
paffage. Twelve of the principal adventurers, who were 
the perpetrators of this a<Sf, and had undertaken to put the 
colony into a flouriihing condition, behaved there in as 
atrocious a manner as might be expelled from fo horrid a 
beginning. They hanged one of their own number ; two 
died ; three were baniflicd to a defert ifiand ; the red aban¬ 
doned themfelves to every kind of excefs. The command¬ 
ant of the citadel deferted to the Dutch, with part of his 
garrifon. The remainder, that had efcaped hunger, po¬ 
verty, and the fury of the favages, which had been roufed 
by numberlcfs provocations, thought themfelves happy in 
being able to get over to the Leeward iflands ii^a boat and 
two canoes. They abandoned the fort, ammunition, arms, 
and merchandize, with five or fix hundred dead bodies of 
their wretched companions, fifteen inontha after they had 
landed on the ifland. 

A new company was formed in 1663, the direc¬ 

tion of La Barre, mafter of requefts. Their capital was 
no more than two hundred thoufand livrea [8,333!. 68 . 8d.] 
The afiiftance they obtained from the miniftry enabled 
them to expel the Dutch, who, under the cQixdu£f of 
Spranger, had taken poileliion of the lands granted to 
them, after they had been evacuated by the firft poffelTors. 
A year after, this inconfiderable body made d part of the 

C t company, to which were united allthofe that the na- 
had formed for Africa and the New World. In 1^667, 
Cayeime was infulted, pillaged, and abandoned, by the 
the colonilts, who had fled from it, took poflfef- 
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fion of it again; and it was again taken from them in 1672 
by the fubje^ls of the United prorinces, who could not 
keep it longer than to the year 1676. At this period they 
were driven out by the Marihal d’Etr^cs; but the polony 
hath not been attacked fince. 

This fcttlcment, fo often overturned, had but juft begun 
to be rc-eftabliflicd, and to enjoy fomc tranquillity, when 
great hopes were entertained of its fuccefs. Some pirates, 
laden with fpoils they had gathered in the South feas, came 
and fixed there; and, what was of greater confequence,^ 
refolvcd to employ their treafurcs in the cultivation of the 
lands. It was probable that their plan would be profecuted 
with vigour, becaufe their means were great; when Ducaffe 
propofed to them in 1688, the plundering of Surinam. This 
excited their natural turn for plunder; the new coloniils 
became pirates again, and alraoft all the inhabitants followed 
their example. 

The expedition proved unfortunate. Some of the befiegers 
fell in the attack ; the reft were taken prifoners, and Tent 
to the Caribbee iflanda, where they fettled. The cedony 
has never recovered this lofs. Far from extending into 
Guiana, it has never been in a profperous ftate at Cayenne. 

This ifland, which is only parted from the contin^it by 
one river, which is divided into two branches, may be about 
fourteen or fifteen leagues in circumference. By a particu* 
lar fornwtion, very rarely to be met with in iflands, the 
land is high near the waterfide, and low in the middle. 
Hence it is interfe^led, with fo many morafles, that all 
communication is almoft impracticable. The only town in 
the colony is built in a plain of two miles in extent, where 
navigable canals might have been made with eafe, though 
care hath not even been taken to drain the waters from it. 
This village confifts of a number of barracks, heaped upon 
one another without order or convenience, where fevers are 
rather frequent in fummer, notwithftaading the boafted 
falubrity of the fpot. It is defended by a covered way* a 
large ditch, a mud rampart, and five baftions. In the mid* 
die of the town is rather a confiderable eminence, of which 
a redoubt has been made, that is called the fort, where 
forty men might be able to capitulate after the place had 
been taken. The entrance into the harbour hath not much 
•more than tlurtccn feet water. The (hips might tou^jthe 
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gnyand at fourteen feet, but fortunately the mud is foft» 
and tibe keel may be driven into it without danger. 

Tbe ' firil pisodudioas of Cayenne were, the arnotto, 
cottony and fogar.. It was the firft of aH the French co¬ 
lonies that cultivated coffee; which was brought thither, as 
it hath always been, and perhaps is believed, in 172L 
by feme deferters, who purchated their pardon by convey¬ 
ing it from Surinam, where they had takeovTcfuge* Anv 
aocurate hiilorian hath^ lately af&rmed, pi>obably front 
authentic information, that this plant was a prefent of M; 
de la Mottc Aigron, who, in 172 a, had tbe deatterity to 
bring away from this I>utch' fettlement Come frefh coffee 
bemes, uotwithflanding the prohibition there is 

againft exporting any of them in the pods* Ten or twelve 
years after, cocoa was planted. 

In 1752, 260,541 pounds weight of arnotto, &o,363 
pounds of fugar, 17,919 pounds of cotton, ,26,88 i pounds 
of coffee, .91,926 poun^ of cocoa, and 618 trees for tim¬ 
ber, were exported from the colony. All thefe articles 
were the rcfult of the labour of ninety French families, a 
hundred and twenty-five Indians, and hfteen hundred- 
blacks; which made up the whole of the cokwy. 

^be court of Socuj and weaker ftill, was the Hate 
VtrfailUs intmd of Cayenne, when, in 1763, the court 
to render Guh of Verfaillcs endeavoured to render it cx- 
antLfioHfiJh'ing, trcfnely hourtfhing-, by a fyftem which 
oocafi<med a genei^ affonifhenent. The 
French had then juft emerged from the- horrors of an un- 
fuccefsful war» The fitiration of affaire had determined 
the miniftry to purchafe peace with the ceftion of fcvcral 
important colonies, it appeared equally neceflary to make 
the nation forget her diftr^s, and the errors that had been 
the caufe of them. Theprofpeff of better fortune might 
amttfo the people^ and filetiCe their clamours ; while their 
attention was refhoved from pofTefOons the nation had loft, 
and turned towards Guiana, which, it was pretended,, 
would compenfate ail their misfortunes. 

This was not the opinion-of the ckiaens who appeared 
to be the beft lnformed of the fituation of things. A fet- 
ilement foimed a century and a half before, at a period 
when the minds hf men were impetuoufty urged to greaf 
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undertaking; a fettkmcnt, the kbcmrt of wluch had not 
been ruined by civil difcords, nor by foreign wats ; a fct- 
tleirient, which had been niW by prudent diredors, with 
attention and dilhiterefledners ; a fettlement^ which had al¬ 
ways experienced the favours of government and the af- 
fidance of trade 5 a fettlcmcnt, where there was a condant 
and certain mart for the produdions; yet, with all thefe 
advantages, this fettkment was of no cOQfequencc. No 
plantation had ever been feen to flouriih ; no fortune had 
ever been raifed in it.. Mifery and obfeurity had obftinate- 
ly attended at thofe penods, when the other French pof- 
feflioris in America adonifhed the Old and the New World 
by their fpleadoor and by their riches. Its fate, far from 
being amended by time and by the advancement of know¬ 
ledge, Was become daily more unfortunate. How there¬ 
fore could it poflibly fulfil the important deftiny that was 
prepared for it ? Thefe confidcrations did not retrain the 
miniflry^ Ijct us hear v 4 iat bath been faid in judification 
of their views. 

America, when it was firfl invaded by JBnrope, exhibited 
to it two regions encifely drifenent from each other, the tor¬ 
rid zone, and the temperate zone of the north. The firft 
prefented to the thirft of g<dd, innumerable objects of gra¬ 
tification ; various allurements to cupidity, to idlenefs re- 
pofe ; to Yoluptuoufnels its incitement; ito luxury its tc« 
fources. That nation which firft took poffefiion of it, muft 
have dazzled by ks fplendour, and feduced men by the 
image of ks happinefs. An opulence as finking as it was 
rapid, could not fail of giving it in the Old World an in¬ 
fluence fo much the more extenfive, as the nature of true 
riches was unknown there, and as its rivals found them* 
felves foddenly plunged into a fiate of rdative indigence, 
as ifirupportabie as that which is real. Its new domain was 
the country calculated for defpotifm. The heat prevaihng 
there exhaufied the firength of the body $ and tfiddencC* 
the neceflkry confequence of a fertility which fupplies afl 
wants wkhout labour, deprived the-foul of all its energy* 
This country fubmkted to its deftiny. The peopk who in¬ 
habited k were Haves who waked for a mafier ; he came, 
and ordered them to obey, and his commands were rei^^ 
ed. The fpirit of abfolute monarchy was a produftion of 
the foil, which he found idready formed there ; but he ad- 
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fo found an impending enemy which nothing can rtfift, 
and which, in its turn, mulk neceffarily fubdoe him ; this 
was the climate. In the hrd; intoxication of conquefl, the 
ufurper formed the moft extenfive proje^S, and conceived 
hopes apparently the beft founded. He confidered the lign 
of wealth as the plaftic and preferving principle of politi¬ 
cal ftrength ; and how is it poffible that he (hould not have 
been deceived in this particular ? If we have got rid of this 
prejudice, it is perh^s to the difaiiers of that power that 
we owe this great leflon. They imagined, that with gl^ld 
they could keep the nations in their pay, as they keep the 
negroes in their chains; and never confidered that* fhta 
gold, which procured them jealous alhes, would turn them' 
into fo many powerful advenaries ; who, uniting their arms 
with the riches they received, would make ufc of this dou¬ 
ble power to efFc£l their ruin. 

The temperate zone of North America could only at¬ 
tract free and laborious people. It furnifhes no productions 
but what are common and neceflary ; and which, for that 
very reafoo, are a conftant fourcc of wealth and ftrength. 
It favours population, by fupplying materials for that quiet 
and peaceful fpccies of hufbandry which fixes and multi- 
plies families ; and, as it does not excite inordinate defires, 
is a fccurity againfl invafiou. It reaches through an im- , 
menfe contineht, and prefents a large extent of country, 
on every fide, open to navigation. Its coafts arc wafhed 
by a fea which is generally navigable, and abounds with 
harbours. The colonifts are not at fo great a diftance from 
the mother country ; they live in a climate more analogous 
to their own ; and a fituation that is fit for hunting, fifh- 
ing, hufbandry, and for all the manly exercifes and labours 
which improve the ftrength of the body, and are preferva- 
tives againft the vices that taint the mind. Thus, in Ame¬ 
rica, as in Europe, the north will have the fuperiority over 
the fouth. The one'will be covered with inhabitants and 
planta^ons ; while the other will lavifh its voluptuous di- 
ijuors and its golden mines. The one will be able ta civi¬ 
lize the favage nations by its intercourfe with a free people ; 
the other wifi only produce a monftrous mixture of a race 
of flaves with a nation of tyrants, which can never acquire 
any degree of ftrength. 

It was of great importance to the fouthern colonies to 
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have their rcfources for population and llrength in the 
north, where they might exchange the commodities of lux^ 
ury for thofe of nccelTity, and keep open a communication 
that might afford them fuccours if they were attacked j a 
retreat in cafe they were defeated, and a fupply of land* 
forces to balance the weaknefs of their naval rcfources. 

Before the laft war, the French fouthern colonies enjoy¬ 
ed this advantage. Canada, by its fituation, the warlike 
genius of its inhabitants, their alliances with the Indian 
nations in friendlhip with the French, and fond of the 
franknefs and freedom of their manners, might balance, or 
at leaft give umbrage to New England. The lofs of that 
great continent determined the French miniflry to feck for 
fuppoit from one another. Guiana was thought a very 
proper fituation for this purpofe, if a free and national po- 
pulation could be eftablifhed there, which might be able to 
refift foreign attacks, and, in coutfe of time, to furnilh a 
fpeedy affiilance to the other colonies, when circumilanccs 
might require it. 

Such was evidently the fyftem of the mioifler. It ne* 
vef occurred to him, that a part of the world, thus inha¬ 
bited, could never enrich the mother country by the pro¬ 
duce of fuch commodities as are peculiar to the fouthern 
colonies. He was too iutelliffcnt not to know, that there 
is no fuch thing as felling, without complying with the gen^ 
eral run of the market; and that this cannot be done but 
by producing faleable commodities at the fame rate as other 
nations can afford them; and that labours, executed by 
free men, muft of ncccffity bear a much higher price than 
thofe that arc cxadl.d from (laves. 

The meafurcs were directed by an a£^ivc minifter. As 
a wife politician, who docs not facrifice fafety to wealth, 
he only propofed to raife a bulwark to protect the. French 
pofTcffions. As a philofopher, who feels fpr his fellow- 
creatures, who knows and refpeds the riglits of humani¬ 
ty, he wilhed to people thefe fertile but defert regions with 
freemen. But genius, cfpecially when too impatient of 
fiiccefs, cannot forefee every circumftance. The midake 
proceeded from fuppoiing, that Europeans would be able 
to undergo the fatigues of preparing lands for cultivation 
under the torrid zone; and that men, who quitted their 
own country only in hopes of living with greater fatiaft^c^ 
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tion in another, would accommodate tbcmf^Tcs to the pre* 
carious fubftllcnce of a^fe-vagc life, in a wofffe climate than 
that which thej had kft^ ' 

Tills bad fyftem^ which the j]^overnmcnt was drawn into 
br a fet of cntcrprifuig men, who were cither milled by 
their prefumption, or who raorthced the public good to 
their own private views, was as extravagantly executed aa 
it had been iriconfiderattly adopted. Every thing was 
blended together, without any principle of Icgidation, and 
wkhout confidering in what manner nature hadadai>ted tlie 
feveral lands to the men who were to inhabit them. The 
inhabiunts were divided into- two clsffea, the proprietors 
and the mercenaries. It was not confidered that this divi- 
fion, at prefent eftablifhed in Europe, and in moil civilized 
nations, was the confequence of wars, of revolutions, and 
of the numberieia chances which time produces; that it 
was the.etf'e(^ of the progrefs of civilization, not the balis. 
nnd foundation of focicty, which in its origin requires that 
all its members fhould have feme property. CoionieB, which^ 
are new populations and new fockties, ought to. adhere ta^ 
this fundamental rule. It was broken through, at the 
firft eftabliflimcnt of the colony, by aMotting lands in Gui* 
ana to thofe only who were able to advance a certain fundf 
for the cultivation of them* Others, whofe deftres were 
tempts with uncertain hopes, were excluded from this di*^ 
vihon of lands. This waS' an error equally contrary ta 
found policy and humanity. Had a portion of land been 
given to every new inhabitant that was fent over to this 
barren and defert country, each perfbn would have Gulti» 
vated his own fpot, in proportion to his ftrengtb or abilt- 
ties; one, by the means his money would have aiforded 
him ; another, by hia own l^our.. It was ncceffary that 
thofe, who were polTeffed of a capital, (hould neither be 
difeouraged, becaufe they were mea of great importance 
to a riling colony ; nor that they Ihould have an excluiive 
preference given them, left it fhould prevent them from 
having ailiilants who might he willing to be dependent on 
them. It was alfo indifpenfably neceffary, that every mem¬ 
ber of the new colony Ihould be offered fbmc property,, 
witli which he might employ his labour, his induftry, his 
money, in a word, his greater or lefs powers to his advan¬ 
tage. It ought to have been forefeen,.that Europeansi in 
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whatever fituation they were, wdtlW not quit thetr own 
country, but with the hopes of improving their fortune t 
and that deceiving fheir hopes and confidence in this re- 
fpe6t, would be an effcdlual way to ruin the colony kit end¬ 
ed to be eftahiifhed. 

Men, who arc tranfplanted into uncultivated regions, 
arc furrounded with wants of every kind ; the beft-dirc6lcd, 
and moft continued labours, cannot prevent thofe, who go 
into thofe deferts to clear the lands, from being deprived 
of every refourcc, till the period, more or lefs diftant, of 
the harveft arrives. Accordingly, the court of Vcrfailles, 
by whom fo firiking a truth could not be unnoticed, en¬ 
gaged to fupport, indiferiminately, all the Germans, and 
all the French, who were intend^ to eftablifh the popula¬ 
tion of Guiana. But this, though an a£l of jnftice, was 
not an a6l of prudence. It ought to have been forfeen, 
that the provifions would be ill-chofen by the agents of go¬ 
vernment* It ought to have been forefecn, that if they 
had even been chofen with zeal, prudence, and difintcreft- 
ednefs, moft of them muft unavoidably have been fpoiled, 
either in the pafTage or on their arrival. It ought to have 
been forefecn, that fait meats, cither well or ill preferved, 
would never be a proper food for unfortunate refugees, who 
had forfaken a wholefome and temperate climate, to live 
among the burning fands of the torrid zone, and to breathe 
the damp and rainy air of the tropics. 

A judicious plan of policy ought to have attended to 
the multiplication of cattle, before it had thought of fett¬ 
ling men there. This precaution would not only have in. 
fured a wholefome fubfiftcnce to the firft colonifts, it would 
likewife have fupplied them with convenient inftruments for 
the undertakings which are requited in the formation of a 
new colony. With this affiftance, they would have thought 
nothing of labours, which the miniftry would have unmn** 
taken to pay Hbcrally, and would have prepared habitations 
and provifions for thofe who were to come after them. By 
purfuing fuch meafures, which could not require any depth 
of thought, the fettlcment which it was intended to form, 
would have acquired, in a fhort time, the confiftcncc of 
vriifch it was fufccptible. 

Thcfe very plain and natural rcflcAions were never fug- 
gefted. Twelve thoufand m«n, after a tedious voyage. 
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were knded upon dreary and inhofpitable (bores. It is well 
that, almoft throughout the torrid zone, the year 
b* divided into two feafone, the dry and the rainy. In Gui¬ 
ana, fuch heavy rains fall from the beginning of Novem¬ 
ber to the end of May, that the lands arc cither overflow¬ 
ed, or at lead unfit for tillage. Had the new colonifts arrived 
there in the beginning of the dry feafon, and been placed 
on the lands dedined for them, they would have had time 
to put their habitations in order, to cut down or burn the 
woods, and to plough and fow their fields. 

For want of thefe precautions, they knew not wh^re to 
bedow fuch multitudes of people as were condantly pour- 
ing in jud at the rainy feafon. The ifland of Cayenne 
might have been a proper place for the reception and re* 
freihment of the new comers, till they could have been dif* 
pofed of; there they might have found lodging and aflid- 
ance. But the falfe opinion which prevailed, that the new 
colony mud not be intermixed with the old, deprived them 
of this rcfource. In confequence of this prejudice, twelve 
tlioufand unfortunate men were landed on the iflands Du 
Salut, or on the banks of the Kourou, and were placed un¬ 
der tents, or under mifcrable (beds. In this fituation, to¬ 
tal W ina^ve, weary of exidence, and in want of all nc- 
ceUaries, expofed to contagious didempers, which are al¬ 
ways occafioned by tainted provifions, and to all the irre¬ 
gularities which idlenefs ncceffarily produces among men of 
the lowed clafs, removed far from their native country, and 
placed under a foreign Iky; they ended their wretched life 
in all the horrors of defpair. Their fate will ever call 
aloud for vengeance on thofe who either invented or pro¬ 
moted fo dedrudlive a feheme, to wliich fo many viftims 
were facrificcd ; as if the devadations of war, which they 
were intended to repair, had not fwept away a fufficient 
number in the coiirfe of eight years. 

That nothing might be wanting to compleb* this difafter, 
and that 25,000,000 of livres [1,041,666!. 133. 4d.] em- 
ployed in the fuccefs of this abfurd fydem, might be en¬ 
tirely lod, the man who was commiflioned to put an end to 
thefe various calamities, thought proper to bring back into 
Europe two ihoufand men, whofe robud conftitution had 
refided the inclemency of the climate, ^nd had enabled 
them U) fupport greater miferies than are to be deferibed. 
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The Hate hath fortunately had fufficient ftrength to bear 
thefe heavy lofTes. But how dreadful is it for o\ir country^ 
for the fubjedts, foli every man who is imereded in the h'vcs 
of his fellow-^citizens^ to fde them thus lavifhed upon ruin¬ 
ous enterprifes, by an abfurd jcaloufy of authority, which 
enjoins the moft rigorous fecrccy upon all public tranfac*- 
tions! Is it not then the intcrell of the whole nation, that 
her rulers fhould be well informed ? And how can they 
be fo, but from coUedin? general information ? Why 
fhould projeds, of which the people are to be both the 
objed'and the inftrument, be concealed from them ? Can 
the will be commanded without the judgment, or can we 
infpire courage without confidence ? The only true in¬ 
formation is to be obtained from public writings, where 
tr uth appears unjjifguifed, and falfehood fears to be detedl- 
ed. Secret memoirs, private fehemes, are commonly Ithe 
work of artful and interefted men, who infinuate thcmfelves 
into the cabinets of perfons in adminiftration, by dark, ob¬ 
lique, and indiredl, ways. When a prince or a mintfter has 
aded according to the opinion of the public, or of enlight¬ 
ened men, if he be unfortunate, he cannot on any account 
be blamed. But, when enterprifes are undertaken with¬ 
out the advice, or againft the fenfe, of the people ; when 
events arc brought on unknown to thofe whofe lives and 
fortunes are expofcdjjy them ; what can this be but a fe- 
cret league, a combination of a few individuals againfo- 
ciecy in general ? Can it be poilible, that authority ihould 
think itfelf degraded by an intcrcourfe with the citizens ? 
Or will men in power for ever treat the reft of mankind 
with fo great a degree of contempt, as not even to defire 
that the injuries they have done them fhould be for¬ 
given ? 

What has been the confcquencc of that cataftrophe, in 
which fo many fubie^ls, fo many foreigners, have been fa- 
crificed to the illufions of the French miniftry with refped: 
to Guiana ? This unhappy climate has been inveighed 
againft with all the rancour with which refentment and mif- 
fortunc can aggravate its real evils. Fortunately, the ob- 
fervations of a few enlightened men enable us to clear up 
this confulion. 
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idea ihailffkufl This raft country^ which rras decor- 
hifotmed of th€ ated with the magnificcot title of E<^i- 
and of the ikoxial France, k foie property of 

fo\l^ Gmana^ the court of Verfailles, as they formerly 
pretended. The Dutch, by fettling to 
the north, and the Portuguefe to the fouth, have confined 
the French between the rivers of Marony and Vincent 
Pinion, or Oyapock, which interval ftill forms a fpace of 
more than a hundred leagues. 

The feas which water this long extent of coaft, are fafe, 
open, and free from any obftacle which might impede na¬ 
vigation. There are only the iflands Du Salut, at three 
leagues diftance from the continent, to be feen in them. 
As they are divided only by a channel of fourfcorc toifes, 
they might be eafily united, and after t^ir Jundlion they 
would form a fufficient fhelter for the largeft (hips. Na¬ 
ture hath difpofed things in fuch a manner, that the poll 
might be rendered impregnable at a trifling eamence, with 
the materials which are to be found upon the Ipot. From 
this harbour, which abounds in turtles part of the year, 
and which is fituated to windward of the archipelago of 
America, a fquadron might, in time of war, fail in the 
fpace of feven or eight days to the affiftance of the nation¬ 
al pofleffions, or to attack thofc belonging to the enemies 
of France. ^ 

There is no danger to be feared in thefc latitudes. The 
winds are generally favourable for approaching the coafts, 
as much or as Htile as one may choofe. If the contrary 
(hould happen, which is extremely uncommon ; or if there 
Ihould be a calm, the (hips have the refource of anchoring 
everywhere upon an excellent bottom. 

Thefe advantages are unfortunately accompanied with a 
few inconveniencies. The navigators are obltru£tcd, on 
their coming in, by rapid currents. If, in order to avoid 
them, they (hould go too near the land, they would find 
almoft everywhere a deficiency of water. There is not any 
to be found, even at the mouth of the rivers, which can 
receive none but very final! (hips. The river Aprouague 
is the only one which is twelve feet deep. In this river 
the velTels may be run aground upon a loft bottom, and 
may undergo all the neceffary repairs, without creating any 
anxiety. It is neceffary, however, to make great difpatch, 
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becaufc the be ft conftru£led and heft fitted out veffels,, are 
deftroyed in a fmall fpace of time, by the worms, by the 
muddy waters, by the rains, and by the heats. 

In this region, thoagh near the equator, the climate is 
very fupportable. This temperature may be attributed, 
perhaps, to the length of the nights, and to the abundance 
of fogs and dews. Guiana never experiences thofe fuffo- 
cating heats which are £0 common in many other countries 
of America. 

Unfortunately, this colony is deftroyed by deluges of 
waters during the flrft fix months of the year, and fometimes 
longer. Thefe fuperabundant rains level the elevated fitu- 
ations, drown the plains, deftroy the plants, and frequent- 
ly fufpend the moft urgent labours. Vegetation is at that 
time fo powerful, that it is knpolTible to reft rain it within 
proper limits, whatever numbets of people may be employ¬ 
ed for that purpofe. To this calamity fuccecds anoUier, 
^nd tliat k a long drought, which opens and parches up 
the ground. 

Various have, for a long time, been the opinions con- 
»cerning the foil of Guiana. It is known at prefent, that it 
is moftly a Jlony turf, covered over with fand, and with 
the remains of fome vegetables. Thefe grounds are work¬ 
ed with facility, but their produce is very trifling, and 
even does not laft longer than five or fix years. The plant¬ 
er is then obliged tO till new grounds, which undergo the 
fame fate as the former. Thofe tillages even, which are 
executed in fome parts of a deeper foil, which is to be 
found at intervals, do not laft long, becaufc the repeated 
rains, which fall in torrents in thofe regions, foon wafh 
away the juice that might render them fruitful. ^ ^ 

It was upon thefe meagre plains that the lirft French, 
who were driven to Guiana by a fatal deftiny, formed a fet- 
tlement. The generations which fucceeded them fearched 
for more fertile territories in all parts, but could not find 
any. In vain did the treafury make feveral great facrifices 
to improve this colony. Thefe cxpences were unavailing, 
becaufc they could not alter the nature of things. The 
example of the Dutch, wdio, after having languifhed in 
the neighbourhood upon the high grounds, had at laft fuc¬ 
ceeded upon plantations formed ii:> moraiFes, which were 
drained off with immenfe labour, did not make any im- 
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preffion. At length M. Mallouet, being int rafted with 
the adminiftration of this unfortunate fettlement, hath him- 
fclf carried into execution what he had fecn pra^tifed at 
Surinam ; and the place which he had refeued from the 
ocean was immediately covered with proviiions. This cir- 
cumftance hath infpired the colonifts with a fpirlt of emu- 
lation^ of which they were not thought to be fufceptible, 
and they wait only for the favourable alliftance of govern¬ 
ment, to enrich the mother country with their produc¬ 
tions. 

The plantations will be hereafter eftabliflied upon thofe 
territories that arc formed by levelling of the mountains, 
and by the fea. It will be necclTary to dry up the moraf- 
fes, to dig canals, and to conftru6t dikes. But why ftiould 
the French be apprchenftve of undertaking what they have 
executed with fo much fuccefs upon their own frontiers ? 
Why ftiould the court of Verfailles refufe to encourage, by 
loans and by gratifications, labours of tillage that are really 
ufeful? It is in the clearing of the lands that confifts the 
true conqneft over chaos, for the advantage of all mankind ; 
and not in the obtaining of provinces, which are depopu¬ 
lated and laid wafte, in order that we may acquire them ; 
which lavifh the blood of two nations, without enriching 
either ; and which muft be maintained at a great expence, 
and covered for ages with troops, before we can flatter our- 
felvcs with the peaceable pofleflion of them. 

Every thing invites the French miniftry to purfiic the 
plan which we have ventured to propofe. The fubterra- 
neous fires, which arc fo common in the reft of America, 
are at prefent extinguiflied in Guiana. There are never 
any earthquakes, neither do hurricanes exercife their rava¬ 
ges upon thofe coafts. The accefa to this country is at¬ 
tended with fo many difficulties, that wc may foretel it will 
not be conquered. The French iflands, on the contrary, 
which have already been once taken, attra6f the attention, 
and incite the cupidity, of a nation, highly difiatisfied with 
having reftored them. This circumftance makes us pre¬ 
fume, that they will always be difpofed to repair, by force 
of arms, the defeds of their negociations. The well- 
grounded confidence they repofe in their navy, may perhaps 
foon precipitate them into a new war, in order that they 
may regain what they have reftored, and extend their 
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wfurpations ftill further. Should fortune again favour their 
^nterprifes: (hould a people, encouraged by vidories, of 
which the citizens alone reap the advantages, be for ever 
triumphant over a nation which fights for their kings only ; 
Guiana would at leaft prove a great refource, where all the 
produdions which are become neceffary by habit, might be 
cultivated; for which an enormous tribute muft be paid to 
foreigners, if the colonies of the nation were unable to 
furnifii them. 

The drying up of the coafts of Guiana would require 
long and difficult labours. Where can a fufficient number 
of men be found for the accompHfhment of this under, 
taking ? 

It was thought in 1763, that the Eu¬ 
ropeans would be fit for this purpofe. 

Twelve thoufand of them were the vic¬ 
tims of this opinion. About fixty Ger¬ 
man, or Acadian families, alone efcaped 
the cataftrophe. They fettled upon the 
Sinamary, the banks of which are never overflowed by the 
fea, and where there are fome natural meadows, and a great 
quantity of turtles. This fmall colony increafes, and lives 
happily along the fide of that river. Their refources con- 
fift of fifhing, hunting, breeding of cattle, and the culture 
of a fmall quantity of rice and of maize. Some fpecula- 
tive perfons have concluded from this inftance, that white 
people might be able to cultivate Guiana ; but they have 
not confidered, that colonies have been founded only for 
the purpofe of obtaining vendible commodities \ and that 
thefc commodities require labours, more conftant and more 
fatiguing than thofe which arc cultivated on the borders of 
the Sinamary. 

The natives of the country might, it is faid, execute 
without inconvenience thofe labours which are fatal to us. 
Thcfe favagea were fufficiently numerous upon the coaft 
when it was difeovered ; bur their number hath been 
much diminiftied by European cruelties, that there are at 
prefent no more than four or five hundred of them capable 
of bearing arms. But fome adventurers, who have lately 
penetrated into the inland countries, have difeovered fevcral 
fmall nations, each more barbarous than the other. They 
Vol. IV. M 
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have everywhere perceived the oppreflion of the women, 
fuperftitions which prevent the increafe of population, ani*- 
rnofitics which can only be extinguiflicd by the entire dc- 
ftniftion of families and of colonies ; the fhocking ncfflcft 
of old and of fick people ; the habitual ufe of the moft va¬ 
rious and the moft fubtile poifons, and a multitude of other 
evils, the hideous fpcdacle of which is too generally dif- 
played in a ftate of nature. Travellers, however, are re¬ 
ceived with refpe6^, and aflifted with the moft unbounded 
generofity and the moft afFc61ing fimplicity. They enter 
into the hut of the favage, fit down by the fide of his naked 
wife and daughters, partake of their repaft, and repofe 
upon the fame bed. The next day they are laden vvith pro- 
vilions, and accompanied to fomc diftance on their journey 
by the favages, from whom they part with demonftrations 
of friendfhip. But this hofpitable feene may become 
bloody in an inftant. The favage is jealous to cxcefs, and 
on the leaft ftgn of familiarity which would alarm him, he 
would put his gueft to death. 

The firft ftep to be taken would be^ to collc6l thefe per¬ 
petually wandering people. This meafure might be facili¬ 
tated, by diftributing in a proper manner a few prefents, 
failed to their tafte. The moft fcrupnlous attention fliould 
be exerted, to avoid bringing together in the fame place 
fuch of thefe nations as have an infurmountable averfion to 
each other. 

Tliefe colonies fliould not be cafually formed. It would 
be proper to diftribute them in fuch a manner as to be able 
to penetrate, with eafe, into the inland parts. In propor¬ 
tion as thefe fettlemcnts fhall acquire ftreiigth, they will fa¬ 
cilitate the eftablifhment of new habitations. 

No confideration hath yet been powerful enough to fix 
thefe Indians. The heft way to fucceed, would be to dif¬ 
tribute cows ainong them, which they would not be able 
to feibd, without cutting down woods, in order to form 
pafture grounds. The vegetables and the fruit-trees with 
which their habitation would be enriched, might prove a 
further inducement to them to give up their wandenng life. 
It is probable that thefe refources, the advantage of which 
they nave never known, might difguft them, in time, of 
hunting and fiftiing, which are at prefent the only fupport 
of their miferabk and precarious cxiftence. 
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There would Hill retnaiQ a much more fatal prejudice to 
fubdue. It is an idea gerwraUy adopted among nations, 
that fedentary occupations are fultable to women only. 
This fenfclefs pride degrades all kinds of labours in the 
eyes of the men. An intelligent miflionary might employ 
his time to advantage, in combating this infatuation. He 
would ennoble the labours of agriculture, by cxercifing 
them himfelf with his children ; and by this great and for¬ 
tunate ftratagem, he would fucceed in diffuling a new fyf- 
tem of morality among the young men. It might, per¬ 
haps, be alfo poflible to overcome the indolence even of 
the parents, if it could be contrived to excite their defires. 
It is not improbable but that they would cultivate proVi- 
fions, in order to barter them againfl fome other mercantile 
articles, which might have become necefiary to them from 
habit. 

This falutary end would be far from being anfwered, if 
the favages, when colledled together, were fubje6led to a 
poll-tax, and to the labours of vaflalage, as they have been 
by the Portuguefe and the Spaniards, upon the borders of 
the Amazon, of the Rio-negro, and c^f the Oroonoko. 
Thefe people muft have been fuffered to enjoy, for ages, 
tlie benefits of cultivation, before they fhould be obliged 
to bear the burthens of it. 

But even after this happy revolution, Guiana would ftill 
but very imperfectly fulfil the extenfivc views which the 
court of Verfailles may have. The feeble hands of the In¬ 
dians will only bring forth commodities of moderate value. 
In order to obtain rich productions, it will be neceflary to 
have recourfe to the (trong arms of the negroes. 

The facility which thefe flaves will have of deferting 
their manufactures, excites apprehenfions. They will take 
refuge, they will gather together, they will intrench them- 
felvcs, it is faid, in vaft forelts, where the plenty of game 
and of filh will fupply them with an eafy fubfillcnce ; 
where the heat of the climate will allow them to go with^ 
out clothes ; and where they will never want for wood fit 
to make bows and arrows. One hundred of them had taken 
this refolution about thirty years ago. Tlie troops fent fo 
reduce them again to fubjeiAion were rcpulfed. This check 
excited the apprehenfions of a general defertion, and con- 
fternation prevailed throughout the colony. They were 

M 2 
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Uncertain what mcafurea to purfue; when a miffionary fct 
^ attended by a fingle negro, arrived at the fpot where 
engagement had taKen place, raifed up an altar, afiem- 
1 all the deferters by ringing a bell, faid mafs to them, 
harangued them, and brought them all back, without ex¬ 
ception, to their former matters. But the jefuite, who had 
merited and obtained the confidence of thefe unfortunate 
people, are no longer in the colony ; and their fucceffors 
have not (hewn either the fame activity, or an equal know¬ 
ledge of the human heart. Ncverthelefs, it would not, 
perhaps, be impolfible to prevent the evafion of thefe un¬ 
happy vieftims of our cupidity, by rendering their condi¬ 
tion fupportable. The law or neceffity, which commands 
even tyrants, will eftablifh in this region a fpirit of moder¬ 
ation, which humanity alone ought to excite everywhere. 

This new arrangement of things would engage the go¬ 
vernment in confiderahle expcnccs. Before they enter 
upon them, they will examine whether the colony bath hi¬ 
therto obtained from nature that kind of conttitution 
which was neceffary to make it profper, and whether 
Cayenne be the moft fuitable place to become the capital 
of a large eftablifhment. This indeed is our opinion : but 
fome able men think otherwife, and their arguments mutt 
be difeufled. 

Thefe views may be excellent : and yet it is not a mat¬ 
ter of furprife that the advantages of them fbould not have 
been fooner perceived. The difeernment of fome things is 
attended with fo much difficulty, that it can only be fur- 
mounted by experience, or by genius. But the progrefg 
of experience is flow, and requires time j and genius, 
which, like the courfers of the gods, clears an immenfe in¬ 
terval at one leap, may be expelled for ages. When it ap¬ 
pears, it is either rejedfed or perfecuted j and when it 
fpeaks, it is not heard. If it fhould by chance be attended 
to, the fpirit of jealoufy inveighs againft its projedls, and 
traducing them as fublimc reveries, makes them abortive* 
The general intereft of the multitude might, perhaps, fup- 
ply the penetration of genius, if it were fuffered freely to 
exert its influence ; but it is incclTantly thwarted by autho¬ 
rity ; the depofitaries of which, while they underftand no¬ 
thing, pretend to regulate every thing. Who is the man 
whom they will honour with their confidence, and with 
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their intfmacy ? It is the impudent flatterer, who, with¬ 
out believing it, will be continually re])eating to them, that 
they are a fet of wonderful beings. The mifehief is firll 
done by their folly, and is perpetuated by a fpirit of falfe 
lliame, which prevents them from acknowledging their er¬ 
rors. Falfe combinations are exhaulled, before they have 
difeovered the true ones, or before they can refolve to ap¬ 
prove, after having reje6led them. Thus it is that the evil 
prevails, by the childiflinefs of the fovereigns, by the inca¬ 
pacity and pride of the minifters, and by the impatience of 
the victims. One might be comforted with refpedl to pafl: 
and prefent misfortunes, if the future w’ere to produce an 
alteration in this delliny : but this is a hope with which it 
is impolfible to flatter ourfelves. And if the philofoplier 
were afked, of what ufe are t\ic counfels which he perfifts 
in giving to nations, and to thofe who govern them, and 
that he were to anfwer with fincerity, he would fay, that 
he is only falisfying an invincible propenfity to declare the 
truth, at the rifl< of exciting general indignation, and even 
of being obliged to drink the cup of Socrates* 

It would be proper to fix the yet unfettled boundaries 
of Guiana, before any final refolntion be taken refpeefing 
this colony* The Dutch are very defirous of extending 
the frontiers of Surinam to the north, as far as the banks 
of the Sinamary ; but the military poll which the court of 
Verfailles have caufed to be eftablifhed upon the right bank 
of the river Maroni, feems entirely to have fet ^dc this 
ancient pretenfion. Towards the fouth, the difficulties are 
fiill greater. The Amazon was formerly, without difpute, 
the boundary of the French pofleflions; fmee by a treaty 
of the 4th March 1700, the Portuguefe engaged to de- 
moiifh the forts which they had ere< 5 fed upon the left bank 
of that river. At the, peace of Utrecht, France, which 
was under fubjeftion, was compelled to cede the naviga¬ 
tion of that river, together with the lands which extend as 
far as the river Vincent Pinion, or the Oyapock. When 
the time fixed for the execution of the treaty arrived, it 
was found, that thefe two words,, which were employed 
as fynonymous, were deferibed in the country, as well as. 
in ancient maps, as two rivers thirty leagues diftant fron% 
each other. Both courts were equally defirous of turning, 
this error to their own advantage* The court of Lifboji» 
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wiflied to extend its boundaries as far as the Oyapock, and 
that of Vcrfaillts as far as Vincent Pin9on, Nothing could 
be determined upon, and the conteiled lands have remain¬ 
ed defert ever fince that rather remote period. 

We will not prefume to decide this important queftion. 
The only obfervation we fliall allow ourfclves to make, will 
be, that the motive pf the ceflion required by Portugal, 
was to fecure to it the exciufive trade upon the Amazon, 
'f he fubjeds of this crown will therefore poifibly enjoy this 
advantage ; by reftraining the limits of the French poffcf- 
lions only twenty leagues, and as far as to the river of Vin¬ 
cent Pin9on; without its being neceffary to puih them 
back to the diftance of fifty leagues, as far as the Oya¬ 
pock. 

Prefent Jlate of Evbry thing ftill remains to be done 

Trench Guiana* at Guiana ; there are no more than thirty 
plantations at Cayenne itfelf, and almoft 
all of them are in a miferable condition. The continent is 
in a ftill worfe ftatc than the ifland. The habitations are 
often moved. They are feparated by immenfe deferts. 
Placed at a greater diftance from the general mart, they 
have no facifity for bartering their commodities. They en¬ 
joy none of the conveniences which men, when colleded 
together, mutually procure to one another. The laws, the 
police, decency, emulation, the influence of the miniftry ; 
none of thefe advantages are known there. In 1775 there 
were no more than thirteen hundred free men, and eight 
thoufand fiaves, for the clearing of an extent of one hun¬ 
dred leagues of coaft. The produdions of the colony were 
even inadequate to thefe trifling means, becaufe in the ma- 
nufadurcs there were none but white men without under- 
ftanding, and negroes who w^re under no kind of fubordi- 
nation. The commodities which were taken away, by the 
veflels that came from North America, from Guadaloupe, 
and from Martinico, did not amount to ICO, coo livres 
£4,1661. 138. 4d.J and France received upon fix veflels only 
foity quintals of fugar, which were fold in Europe for 
2,156 livres [89!. i<>s. 8d,] fix hundred and fifty-eight 
quintals, fourfeore and eight pounds of coffee, which were 
fold for 31,296 livres 16 fols £1,304!. Sd.] three quintals 
thirty-four pounds of indigo, w’hich were fold for 2,839 
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livres [118I. 5s- lod.] one hundred and fifty-two quintals 
forty-one pounds of cacao, which were fold for 10,668 
livres 16 fols [444^ i1?s. 8d.]] three thoufand and three 
quintals fifty-five pounds of arnotto, wlfich were fold for 
187,706 livres7 fol8 6denlcr8 [7,821!. iis. ii^d.] ninehun- 
drcd and feventy-two quintals fixty pounds of cotton, 
which were fold for 243,150 livres [10,131!. 5s.] three 
hundred and fifty-three hides, which were fold for 3,177 
livres [132I. 7s. 6d.] fourteen hundred and twepty-tvvo 
quintals eight pounds of wood, which were fold for 7,604 
livres three fols nine deniers [3161. i6s. icd.] which made, 
upon the whole, 488,598 livres 3 fols 3 deniers [about 
20,3881. 5s. 2d. j The 600,000 livres [2,500!.] which 
were fpent by the court, in this as well in other years, for 
this ancient eilablifhment, ferved to pay for what had been 
received beyond thefe exportations. At this period 
Cayenne was indebted 2,000,000 livres [83,333!. 6s. 8d.] 
to the government, or to the merchants, of the mother 
country. 

Something may be expected from the knowledge which 
M. de Mallouet hath diffufed through the colony, and from 
the encouragements which this able adminiftrator hath 
granted in 1777 to thofe colonifts who fiiould devote their 
labours to the felling of wood for lb ip-building, to the cul¬ 
ture of articles of fubfiftence, to the falling of fifti, and to 
fome other productions of little value, for which he hath 
infured them a market. Greater expectations are flill 
raifed from the fpice trees. The clove tree hath already 
yielded cloves, which are very little inferior to thofe that 
come from the Moluccas ; and every thing feems to pro- 
mife that the nutmeg tree will thrive as well. But nothing 
great can be undertaken without a capital; and, indeed^ 
without a confiderable one. 

This capital is in the hands of a rich company, which 
hath been formed, but without any exclufive privilege for 
this part of the world. This aflbeiation, the original funds 
of which confift of 2,400,000 livres [Ioo,oool.] hath ob¬ 
tained from government the vaft fpace which extends from 
the river Aproiiage to the Oyapock ; and every encourge- 
ment which could reafonably be granted them, to fertifize 
this foil, which is confidered as the beft of Guiana. Till 
their fuccefs fliall enable them to employ themfelves in 
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draining the moralTeB, and in cultures of importance, this 
powerful aflbciation have turned their views towards the 
felling of wood, the multiplication 6f cattle, and the cul¬ 
tivation of cotton^and of cacao, but principally of tobacco. 

Some flaves have for a long time cultivated, for their own 
ufe, round their huts, this laft mentioned plant. It hath 
the fame properties as the tobacco of the Brazils, which 
fells to advantage in all the European markets, and which 
is abfolutcly requifite for the purchafe of negroes, upon a 
great part of the coafts of Africa. If this undertaking 
mould fucceed, the wants of France will be diminifhed, and 
its navigators will not be obliged to go to Lifbon for that 
part of their cargo. The expedations arifing from St. 
Eucia are founded upon a different bafis. 

*rhe pojfejfton of The Englifh took pofieflion of this 
St* Lucia, for a ifland, without oppofition, in the begin- 
ioHg time dtfput’- ning of the year 1639. They lived there 
ed, is at lajl ced^- peaceably for a year and a half, when a 
id to the French, fhip of their own nation, which had been 
overtaken. by a calm off Dominica, car¬ 
ried off fome Caribs, who were come in their canoes to 
bring them fruit. This violence occafioned the favages of 
St. Vincent and Martinico to join the offended favages; 
and in Auguft 1640, they all attacked the new colony. In 
their fury, they maffacred every one that oppofed them. 
The few who efcaped their vengeance, quitted, for ever, 
a fettlcment that was only in Its infant ftate. 

In the firft ages of the world, before civil focietles were 
formed and pollfhed, all men in general had a common 
right'to every thing upon earth. Every one was free to 
take what he chofe for his own ufe, and even to confume 
it, if it were of a perilhable nature. The ufe that was thus 
made of a common right, fupplied the place of property. 
As foon as any one had io this manner taken poffeffion of 
any thing, it could not be taken from him by another with¬ 
out injufftce. It was in this point of view, which can on¬ 
ly be applied to the primitive ftate of nature, that the Eu. 
ropean nations confidered America when it was firll difeo- 
vered. "l^bey paid no regard to the natives, and imagined 
they were fumciently authorifed to feize upon any country, 
if MO other nation of our hcmifphcre were in pofTcfTion of 
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It. Such was conftantly and uniformly the only public- 
right obfcrved in the New World, and which men have 
not fcrupled.to avow, and attempt to juftify, in.this ecu* 
tury. during the late hoftilities. 

Is not then the nature of property the fame everywhere 
is it not everywhere founded, upon poffeflion acquired by 
labour, and upon along and peaceable enjoyment ? Euro¬ 
peans, can you then inform us, at what diftance from yout 
rcfidence the facred title becomes aboliihed ? Is it at the 
diftance of a few fteps, of one league, or of ten leagues ^ 
You will anfwer in the negative ; in which cafe it cannot 
poflibly be even at the diftance of ten thoufand leagues. 
Do you not perceive, that while you arrogate to yourfelves 
this imaginary right over a diflant people, you confer it at 
the fame time to thofe diftant people over yourfelves ? Ne- 
verthclefs, would you fay, if it were poflible that the fava- 
ges fhould enter upon your country, and reafoning in the 
fame manner as you do, ftiould fay, this land is not inha¬ 
bited by our own people,, and. therefore it belongs to us,. 
You hold the fyftem of Hobbes in abhorrence among your 
neighbouring country ; and yet this fatal fyftem, which 
makes of ftrength the fupreme law, you pra< 5 life it at a. 
diftance. After liaving been thieves and aflaffins, nothing 
remained to complete your chara£ler, but that you ftiould. 
become, as you really are, a fet of execrable fophifts. 

According to thefe principles, which muft always be rCf 
probated by juft and upright men, St. Lucia was to belong 
to any power that could or would people it. The French- 
attempted it firll.. They fent over forty inhabitants in 
1650, under the condudf of Roufleban, a brave, active,, 
prudent, man, and fingularly beloved by the natives, on ac¬ 
count of his having married one of their women. Hig. 
death, which happened four years after, put a Hop to the 
general good he had begun to effect. Three of his fuccef-. 
fors were murdered by the Caribs, who were diflatisfied. 
with their behaviour to them ; and the colony was declin¬ 
ing when it was taken in 1664 by the, Englifti, who eva-- 
cuatedjt in 1666.. 

They had fcarce left it, when the French .appearedvagain: 
on the ifland. Whatever was the caufe, they had not./ 
greatly increafed their number, when the enemy, that had! 
befpris driven them out, again forced them to quit their.. 
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habitations twenty years after. Some, inilcad of ^acuat- 
ing the ifland, took refuge in the woods. As foon as the 
conquerors, who had made only a temporary inra^on, were 
gone, they refumed their labours only for a fhort time. 
The war, which foon after raged in Europe, made them 
apprchenfive that they might a prey to the firft priva¬ 
teer that foould be dcfirous of plundering them; with a 
view, therefore, of obtaining greater tranquillity, they re¬ 
moved to other French fcttlements, which were either 
Wronger, or might expert to be better defended. There 
was then no regular culture or colony in St. Lucia. It was 
only frequented by the inhabitants of MartinSco, who came 
hither to cut wood and to build canoes, and v^o had con- 
fider^le docks in the ifland. 

Some foldicTs and faifors having defeited thither after 
the peace of Utrecht, Marfhai d’Ettrees petitioned for a 
grant of the ifland. No fooner was it obtained in 1718, 
then he fent over a commandant, troops, cannon, and in¬ 
habitants. This gave umbrage to the court of London, 
which had a kind of claim to this ifland from prior fcttlc- 
mcnt, as that of Verfailles had from almoft uninterrupted 
poffeflion. Their complaints determined the French mini* 
ftry to order that things fbould be put into the fame con¬ 
dition they were in before the grant. Whether this com¬ 
pliance did not appear fufficient to the Englifh, or whether 
it gave them room to think they might attempt any thing, 
they themfclves gave St. Lucia, in 1722, to the duke of 
Montague, who was fent to take poffeflion of it. This 
clafhing of interefts occafioned feme difturbances between 
the two courts ^ which was fettled, however, by an agree¬ 
ment made in 1731, that, till the refpedlive claims fhould 
be finally adjufted, the ifland fhould be evacuated by both 
nations; but that both fhould have the liberty to wood and 
water there. 

This agreement did not prevent the French from fixing 
there again a commandant, a garrifon, and batteries. The 
court of London were cither not informed of this breach of 
faith, or they overlooked it, becaufe this channel was ufe- 
ful to their navigators, to aflift them in carrying on with 
richer colonies a fmuggling trade, which the fubje^ls of 
both governments thought equally advantageous to them. 
This trade has been more or kfs conliderablc till the treaty 
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of 1765, which fccured to France the long and obffinately 
contefted property of St. Lucia. 

The fird ufe which the court of Ver- Ttrji tranfaSions 
failles propofed to make of their acqui- of the French at 
fition, was to eftabliih a magazine there. Su Lucia* 

Since their windward idandshad cut down 
their forefts, extended their cultures, and loft the refources. 
they ufed to derive from Canada and from Louihana, it 
had been impoffiblc for them to do without the woods and 
cattle of North America. It was thought great inconve- 
niencies would attend the direft admifBon of thefe foreign 
afliftances ; and St. Lucia was fixed upon as a very proper 
place for the exchange of thefc commodities againft the 
molaffes of Martinico and Guadaloupe. Experience foou 
fhewed that this fcheme was imprad^icable. 

In order that this arrangement might be carried into ex¬ 
ecution, it would be neceffary that the Americans fhould 
either depofit their cargoes in ftorehoufes, keep them on¬ 
board, or fell them to traders fettled on the ifland ; three 
things equally impoflible. 

Thefe failors will never confent to land their cattle, as 
the expences they would incur for having them taken care 
of, for their food, or to fecure them from accidents, would 
infallibly ruin them. Neither will they pay for warchoufes 
for their wood, which is too cheap and too bulky a com¬ 
modity to be worth the charge of ftore-room. They will 
never wait on-board their fhips for diftant purchafers who 
might not arrive, nor will they ever meet with intermediate 
purchafers, whole profits would neceflarily abforb fo much, 
that it would be impoflible to employ them. 

The proprietors of molaffes have the fame reafons to dif- 
like this mart. The carriage, the leakage, and commif- 
fion, would reduce their commodities to nothing. If the 
EnglHh (hould determine to pay a higher price for the mo¬ 
laffes, they muft confequently raife that of their own mer¬ 
chandize ; and after this advance, the confumer would not 
purchafe them. 

The French miniftry, undeceived as to their firft notion, 
witknut entirely giving it up, attended, fince 1763, to the 
formation of cultures in St. Lucia. This plan was a piTi- 
dent one, but it was not executed in a^roper manner. 
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Had the governor and the intendant of Martinico, from 
^hich this ifland is no more than feven leagues diftant, been 
intruded with this bufinefs, the colonids, who would have 
been fent therein would have obtained the fuccours which 
can be fumifhed with cafe, by a fettlement that hath cx- 
ided more than a century. Precipitation, a paflion for no¬ 
velty, the^defirc of providing for friends or favourites, and 
other motives perhaps dill more blameable, made the go¬ 
vernment prefer the fending of an independent adminiftra- 
tion, who were to have no connections but with the mother 
country. This erroneous fydem cod the treafury 7,000,000 
of livrea [291,666!. 138. 4d.]] and to the date feven or 
eight hundred men, whofe unhappy fate is more a matter 
of pity than furprife. Under the tropics, the bed edablidi- 
cd colonies always dedroy one third of the foldicrs that arc 
fent thither, though they are healthy dout men, and find 
good accommodations. It is not furpridng then, that a fet 
of raiferable wretches, the refufe of Europe, and expofed 
to all the hardfhips of indigence and all the horrors of def- 
pair^ fhould mod of them perifh in an uncultivated and un- 
inhabited idand. 

The advantage of peopling this colony was referved to 
the neighbouring fettlements. Some Frenchmen, who had 
fold, upon very profitable terms, their plantations at the 
Granades to the Englifh, brought part of their capital to 
St. Lucia. Several planters from St. Vincents, incenfed 
at being obliged to buy lands which they themfelves had 
been at an incredible pains to clear and fertilize, took the 
fame dep. Martinico alfo furnifhed fome inhabitants, 
whofe poffeffions were either not fufficiently fertile, or too 
much confined, and merchants who have withdrawn part 
of their dock from trade in order to devote it to hufbandry.. 
Lands have been gratuitoufly didributed to all of them. 

Opinion that may^ Thf^ would have been but a fatal 
he formed of St, prefent, if the prejudice which prevailed 
Lucia, againd St. Lucia had had any foundation. 

It was faid, that nature had refufed k 
every advantage necelTary to form a colony of any import¬ 
ance. In the opinion of the public, its dry, uneven, and 
dony, foil, could never pay the expenccs of manuring. 
The inclemency of the climate would infallibly dedroy 
every man, who, from a ftrong defire of enriching himfelf^ 
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or who driven by defpair, fhould be bold enough to go 
there. Thefc notions were generally received. 

The faft is, that the foil of St. Lucia is not bad on the 
borders of the fea, and that it becomes better the further 
one advances in the country. The whole of the ifland 
may be cultivated, except fome high and craggy moun¬ 
tains, which bear evident marks of ancient volcanoes. In 
one deep valley there are ftill eight or ten hollow places of 
fome feet in diameter, where the water boils up in a raoft 
dreadful manner. There arc not indeed many extcnfive 
plains in the ifland, but feveral fmall ones, where fugar 
may be cultivated with fuccefs. The ftiape of the ifland^ 
which is long and narrow, will make the carriage cafy 
wherever the canes are planted. 

The air in the inland parts of St. Lucia, is the fame as 
it was in all the other iflands before they were inhabited 
foul and unwholefome at firft, but lefs noxious, as the 
woods are cleared, and the ground laid open. The air, 
on fome part of the fea-coaft, is more unhealthy. On the 
leeward fide the lands receive fome fmall rivers, which 
fpringing from the foot of the mountains, have not a flopc 
fufficient to wafli down the fands with which the influx of 
the ocean chokes up their mouths. Stopped by this infur- 
moimtable barrier, they fpread themfelves into unwhole¬ 
fome moralTes upon the neighbouring grounds. So obvious 
a reafon had been fufficient to drive away the few Caribs 
who were upon the ifland when it was firlt difeovered. The 
French, driven into the New World by a more powerful 
motive than even felf-prefervation, have been lefs careful 
than the favages. It is upon this very fpot that they chief¬ 
ly fixed their plantations. Several of them have been pUf 
niflied for their rapacioufnefs. Others will be fo heveafteE, 
unlcfs they conflrudt dikes and dig channels to drain, off the 
waters. Government hath already fet the example of this 
in the principal part of the ifland 5 fome citizens have foL 
lowed it,, and it is to be imagined, that fo ufeful a practice 
will in time become general. 

There are already eleven parifhes in Prefemt Jiate of 
the colony, almoft all of them to leeward., the colony of Si* 
This preference givenSto one part of the Luela* 
ifland, is not for the fake of a better foil, 
but for the coBvcnicncy of the fhipping. In time that 
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part that was ncgk6ked at firft, will iikewife be inhabited, 
as bays are coAtinuaily di^iner^d, in which canoes may 
pbt in and receive all kinds of commodities on-board. 

A road which goes all round the i^and, and two others 
that crofs it from eaft to weft, are very convenient for car¬ 
rying the produce of the plantations to the landing places. 
In procefs of time, and with Tome cxpence, thefe roada 
will be brought to a much greater degree of perfection than 
it was poffible they fhould be at firft, without running into 
cxpenccB too burthenfome for a fettlenaent in an infant ftate. 
The labours of vaifalage required for making the roads, 
have unavoidably retarded the culture of the lands, and ex¬ 
cited great -complaints ; hut the colonifts now begin to blefe 
the wife and fteady hand that has ordered and conduced 
this work for their benefit. Their burthen hath been in 
fomc degree alleviated in latter times, by the attention 
which the dtreCfors have had to apply to thefe labours the 
taxes required to procure an exemption from them. 

On the firft of January 1777, the number of white peo¬ 
ple at St. Lucia amount^ to two thoufand three hundred 
fouls, men, women, and children. 

Tltcrc were fifty thoufand blacks, or free mulattoes. 
The cattle coniifted of eleven hundred and thirty mules, or 
horfes ; two thoufand and fifty-three head of horned cattle, 
and three thoufand feven hundred and nineteen fheep, or 
goats. 

There were fifty-three fugar plantations, which occupied 
fifteen hundred and forty-one pieces of land ; five millions 
forty thoufand nine hundred and fixty-two coffee trees ; 
one million nine hundred and forty-five thoufand feven hun¬ 
dred and twelve cacao plants ; and five hundred and ninety- 
feven plots of cotton. 

Thefe united productions were fold in the ifland for little 
lefs than 3,000,000 of livres [125,0001.] Two thirds of 
them were delivered to the Americans, to the Englifti, and 
to the Dutch, who were allowed a free trade with the co¬ 
lony. The remainder was carried to Martinico, upon 
which this ifland was dependent, and from whence it re¬ 
ceived foitie merchandise aad feme liquors, brought from 
the mother country. 

The character and abilities of the earl of Ernicry, the 
founder of this colony, authorised us to affirm, that when 
yt. Lucia, which is about forty leagues in circumference. 
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hath attained the degree of cultivation it is capable oi^ it 
may employ hfty or fixty thoufand Haves, and yield to the 
value of nine or ten millions [from 375<»OQ<^ to 4 i 6 , 666 h 
138. 4 d .3 in commodkiea* This great te&imony hs^ been 
confirmed fince by other directors. By what fatality is it, 
that this fettlcment hath acquired fo fmall a degree of im- 
sprovement, notwithJdanding all the encouragements, which 
it hath received ? 

The reafon of this is, that from the 
beginning properties were precipitately 

f iven to vagabonds, who had neither the 
abit of labour nor the means for culti- 
vation: it is becaufc an immenfc terri¬ 
tory was granted to greedy fpeculators, who were only 
able to cultivate a few acres : it is hecaufe the inland parts 
were diftributed before the borders had been cleared ; it is 
becaufe the ants, which fo cruelly infefted Martioico, have 
conveyed the fame ravages in the rifing fugar plantations of 
Su Lucia: it is becaufe coffee hath experienced there the 
fame diminution in value as everywhere clfe : in a word, it 
is bccaufe the adminiftration hath been neither fufliciently 
regular, nor fufficiently continued, nor fufficicntly enlight¬ 
ened. What remedy can be employed againft fo many er¬ 
rors, againfi fo many calamities ? 

It will be neceflary to eftablifh a more firm fyftem of go¬ 
vernment, a more ftri(£l police. It will be neccifary to de¬ 
prive of their territory thofc who have not at leaft partly 
fulfilled the engagement they had contradlcd, of ren^ring 
it ufefuK It wiu be neceflary, by modes of union prudently 
contrived, to bring together, as much as pafliblc, fomc of 
the plantations that are feparated by diftanees, which de¬ 
prive their owners of the will, of the inclination, and of the 
facility, of alfifting each other. It will be neceflary legally 
to compel all debtors to pay proper attention to their cre¬ 
ditors, with whom it had been cuftomary to fpoit. It wfll 
be neceflary, by a long feries of years, and by authentic ads, 
to fecure to the traders of all nations a free intercourfe with 
this ifland. Matters ought indeed to be carried ftill further. 

The French of the mother country cannot, and thafe of 
the iflands will not, cultivate St. Lucia. Many foreigners, 
on the contrary, have offered to convey their induftry and 
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their c^itals there, if the barbarous right of efcheat were 
fupprefled; a right which impedes reciprocal commerce of 
nations ; which repels the living man, and fpoils the dead" 
one} which difinherits the child of the foreigner ; which 
obliges him to leave his wealth in his own country ; and 
vrhich prohibits him from obtaining elfewhere any acquifi- 
tion of perfonal or real eftate : a ri^ht which a people who^ 
have the leaft idea of good policjr will abolifh among them- 
fclves, and the extindtion of which they will carefully ab-^ 
ftain from foliciting in other countries. It is to be hoped 
that the court of Verfailles will no longer perlift in reje^S 
ing the only method of railing an interefting colony fr^Om: 
that languid date into which it hath been plunged by cala¬ 
mities which it was impoflible to avert,, and by the vices of 

bad adminilfration. 

Meafures 1 o be Witen the proper Heps have been ta— 
purfued by ken to render St. Lucia flourifhing, the 

France for the French miniftry may purfuc the fyftem' 

fecurtiy of St, which they feem to have adopted, of de-^ 

Lucia. fending their colonies by fortrefles. To 

keep poffeflibn- of this illnnd, it will be 
fufHcient to defend the C&renage harbour. 

This harbour, which is the beft in the Antilles, unites 
many advantages. It hath a great deal of water every¬ 
where, with an excellent bottomv Nature hath provided 
it with three complete careening places, one for the largcflr 
Ihips, and the two others for frigates. Thirty Ihips of the 
line might ride fafely there, and be Iheltercd from the rrflA 
terrible hurricanes. They have never yet been injured by 
the worms. The winds are always favourable for failing 
out, and' the largeft fquadron^ would be cleared out in lels 
than an hour. 

So favourable a fituation is capable of defending not on¬ 
ly all the national polTeflions, but alfo of threatening thofe 
of the enemy throughout America. The naval forces of 
England cannot cover all parts. The fmalleft fquadron 
fent out from St. Lucia would in a-few days invade thofe 
colonies which, being lead expofed, would think themfelvea 
quite fecure. The only way to prevent this danger, would 
be to block up the Carenage ; and even then, the purport 
«f fo. expeufive and tirefome a cruife might be defeated by. 
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a mgn who fhould be bold enough to undertake any enter- 
prife that can be cfFe£led at fea. 

This harbour, which is i'ubje^l to the inconvenience of 
cxpofing every ihip that conriea within view to be taken* has 
never appeared worthy the attention of the Britilh nation^ 
though too powerful and too enlightened not to confider, 
that Ihipg are to proted the roads, and not the roads the 
(hips. With regard to France, this harbour affords the 
greateft maritime defence, that is to fay, a pofition that 
will not allow a fhip under fail to enter. She muft be 
warped for a confiderable fpacc before fhe can get into it. 
There is no plying to windward between the two points* 
The foundings incrcafing fuddenly near the land from twen- ‘ 
ty-five to a hundred fathom, will not permit the affailants 
to come to an anchor. Only one fhip can come in at a 
time, and fhe would be expofed to the fire of three mafked 
batteries in front and on both Tides. 

A fliip that would attack the harbour would be under 
the neceffity of landing at Shoque bay, a fhore a league 
long, which is only parted from the Carenage by the point 
called Vigie, which forms this bay. If the enemy were 
once mafters of the Vigie, they w'ould fink every fhip in 
the harbour, or at leaft compel them to bring to, and that 
without any lofs on their fide ; becaufe this peninfula, 
though commanded by a citadel built on the other fide of 
harbour, w'ould cover the affailants by its own back. It 
w'ould only have occafion for mortars, and neither fire a 
Tingle gun, nor endanger the life of one man, 

Tf the fhutiing up of the entrance of the harbour againft 
the enemy were fufficient, it would be needlefs to fortify 
the Vigie. The enemy might be kept out without this 
precaution ; but the fhips of the French muft be protected. 
It is neceflary that a fmall fquadron fhould be able to fet 
the Englifli forces at defiance ; compel them to block up 
the place ; take advantage of their abfence, or of fome er¬ 
ror they might fall into; all which cannot be cffe^led with¬ 
out fortifying the top of the peninfula. It muft be con- 
fidered, that by thus multiplying the points of defence, a 
greater number of men will be wanted ; but if there be 
any fhips in the harbour, their Tailors and gunners may be 
employed in defending the Vigie, which they would do 
with the greater alacrity, as on this would depend the fafe- 
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ty of the fquadron. If there be no veffe^a in the harbour, 
the Vigie will be abandoned, or ill 4efended» and that for 
tbe following reafon. 

On the owier fide of the harbour there is an eminence, 
called Morne Fortune^ The flat on the top offers one of 
thofe favourable fituations, that are feldom to be met with 
for creeling a citadel, which would require almoll as great 
a force to attack it as the beft fortified place in Europe. 
This fortification, the plan of which is already laid, and 
will certainly one day be carried into execution, will have 
the advanugc of defending the Carenage bay on alifidea, 
of commanding all the eminences that furround it, and of 
making it impoflible for the enemy to enter; of fepyrhig 
the town which is to be built on the back of the mouot^i|»; 
in fhort, of hindering the affailants from penetrating into 
the ifland, even if they had a6iually landed at Shoque bay, 
and made themfelvcs mafters of the Vigie. Further difeuf- 
fions on the means of preferving St. Lucia mud be left to 
the profeflbrs of the military art. 

It is not, in truth, a motive of vanity that hath engaged 
us in the diCcuffion of this matter, which is fo contrary to 
our profeifion, and which implies fo many fludies to which 
wc are ilrangers, and fo long an experiencs in thofe who 
follow it. But zeah the defire of doing good, and the 
fpirit of patriotifm, diredl the thoughts of the man and of 
the citizen upon every obje6f. His heart grows warm; 
he reflci^s; and if he thinks he has not difeovered what is 
right to be done, he mud fpeak, becaufe his filence would 
be reproachful to himfelf. “ If my ideas be jud,*^faith he 
to himfelf, perhaps government may availj themfclvcsi of 
them; if they be erroneous, the word that can happen 
will be, that I fhall excite a fmile, and that I ihall be 
called the good man, a name which the venerable abbe 
“ of St. Pierre took fo much pride in. I would rather nip 
** the rilk of being ridiculous, tlvan lofe the opportunity of 
being ufeful.’' Whether this duty be well fulfilled or 
not, let ns fix the attention of the reader on Martinico. 

The French feitk at This ifland hath fixteen leagues in 
MnrtimcOf npon the length, and forty-five in circumference, 
ruins of the Caribs. excTufive of the capes, which fome- 
times extend two or three leagues into 
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the fea. It is very uneven, and interfered in all parts by 
a number of hillocs, which are moftly of a conical form. 
Three mountains rife above thefc fmaller cimnencts* The 
higheft bears the indelible marks of an ancient volcano. 
The woods with which it is covered, continually attra^ 
the clouds, which occafions noxious damps, and contributes 
to make it horrid and tnacccffible, while the two others arc 
in moft parts cultivated. From thefe mountains, but chdedy 
from the firft, iflue the many fprings that water the iiland. 
Thefe waters, which flow in gentle ftreams, are changed 
into torrents on the flighteft ftonn. Their quality partaKCS 
of the nature of the foil they pafs through ; in fome places 
they are excellent, id others fo bad, that the inhabitants are 
obhged to drink the water they have coUefted in the rainy 
feafon. 

Denambuc, who had fent to reconnoitre Martinico, failed 
from St. Chtiftophers in 163c, to fettle his nation there; 
for he would not have it peopled from Europe. He fbre- 
faw that men, tired with the fatigsc of a long voyage, 
would moftly perifli foon after their arrival, either from the 
effeds of a new climate, or from the hardlhips incident to 
moft emigrations. The folc founders of this new colony 
were a hundred men, who had long lived in this government 
of St. Chriftophers. They were brave, adive, inured to 
labour and fatigues; fldlful in tilling the ground and ered 
ing habitations; abundantly provid^ with potatoe plants, 
and all neceffary feeds. 

They completed their firft fettlement without any diffi¬ 
culty. The natives, intimidated by the fire-arms, or fcduced 
by tne promifes that were made them, gave up to the French 
the wetlem and fouthern parts of the ifland, and retired to 
the other. This tranquillity was of ftiort duration. The 
Caribs, when they faw thefe cnterprifing llrangers daily 
increafing, were convinced that their ruin was inevitable, 
unlefs they could extirpate them ; and they therefore called 
in the favages of the neighbouring iflands to their afiiftance. 
They fell jointly upon a little fort that had been accident¬ 
ally ereded; but they met with fuch a warm reception, 
that they thought proper to retreat, leaving feven or eight 
hundred of their heft warriors dead upon the fpot. After 
this check they difappeared for a long while; and when 
they returned, they brought with them prefents, and ex- 
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prclTed their concern for what had happened. They were 
received in a friendly manner; and the reconciliation was 
fcaled with fome bottles of brandy that were given them 
to drink. 

The labours had been carried on with difficulty till this 
period. The fear of a furprife obliged the colonifts of three 
different habitations to meet every night in that which wa* 
in the centre, and which was always kept in a ftate of de¬ 
fence. There they flept fecure, guarded by their dogs and 
a centinel. In the day*time ho one ventured out without 
his gun, and a brace of pittols at his girdle. Thefe precau¬ 
tions were needlefs when the two nations came to be on 
friendly terms; but the one, whofe friendfhip and favour 
had been courted, took fuch undue advantages of her 
fuperiority, to extend her ufurpations, that fhe foon rekindled 
in the others a hatred that had never entirely fubfided. 
The favages, whofe manner of life requires a vaft extent of 
land, finding themfelvcs daily more ftiaitened, had recourfc 
to llratagem, to weaken an enemy whom they dared not 
attack by force. They feparated into fmall bands, waylaid 
the French, who frequented the woods, waited till the 
fportfman had fired his piece, and, before he had time to 
load it again, rufhed upon him and dellroyed him. Twenty 
men had been thus deftroyed before any one was able ta 
account for theit difappearance. As foon as this particular 
was difeovered, the aggreffors were purfued and beaten, 
their carbets burnt, their wives'and children raaflacred, and 
thofe few that efcaped the carnage, fled from Martinico, 
and never appeared there again. 

Firjl labours of the The French, by this retreat now be- 

French in Marti- come foie mafters of the ifland, lived 
nico* quietly upon thofe fpocs which bell 

fuited their plantations. They were 
then divided into two clafles. The firll confifted of fuch 
as had paid their paffage to America ; and thefe were called 
inhabitants. The government diftributed lands to them, 
which became their abfolute property upon paying a yearly 
tribute. They were obliged to keep watch by turns, and 
to contribute, in proportion to their abilities, towards the 
necefiary expences for the public welfare and fafety. Thefo 
had under their command a multitude of mifcrable people 
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brought over from Europe at their cxpence, whom they 
called or bondfmeh. This engagement waa a kind 

of llavery for the term of three years. When that time 
was expired, the bondfmen, by recovering their liberty 
became the equals of thofe whom they had ferved. 

They all confined themfelvcs at firft to the cultivation 
of tobac^co and cotton ; to which was foon added that of 
the arnotto and indigo. That of fugar was not begun till 
about the year 1650. Benjamin Dacofta, one of thofe 
Jews who are beholden for their induftry to that very op- 
preffion which their nation is now fallen under, after hav¬ 
ing exercifed it upon others, planted fome cocoa trees ten 
years after. His example was not followed till 1684, vvhen 
the chocolate grew more common in France. Cocoa then 
became the principal dependence of the colonifts, who had 
not a fufficient fund to undertake fugar plantations. One 
of thofe calamities which arife from the feafons, and which 
fometimes afFe(ff men, and fometimes vegetables, deflroyed 
all the cocoa trees in 1727. This fpread a general con- 
flernatlon among the inhabitants of Martinico. The coffee 
tree was then propofed to them, as a plank is held out to 
mariners after a fhipwreck. 

The French miniltry had received, as a prefent from the 
Dutch, two of thefe trees, which were carefully preferved 
in the king’s botanical garden. Two fhoots were taken 
from thefe. Mr. Defeheux, who was intruded to carry 
them over to Martinico, in 1726, happened to be on-board 
a fhip which wanted water. He fhared with his young 
trees the portion that was allotted him for his own drink¬ 
ing ; and by this generous facrifice faved half of the valu¬ 
able truft that had been put into his hands. His magnani¬ 
mity was rewarded. The culture of coffee was attended 
with the greatefl and mod rapid fuccefs; and this virtuous 
patriot enjoyed, till the end of 1774, pleafing fatisfac- 
tion, the uncommon felicity, of having as it were faved an 
important colony, and enriched it with a frefh branch of 
indudry. 

Independent of this refource, Martinico was poffefied of 
thofe natural advantages which feemed to promife a fpeedy 
and great profperity. Of all the French iettlcments, it is 
the mod happily fituatcd with regard to the winds that 
prevail in thofe feas. Its harbours poffefs the inedimable 
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advantage of affording a certain dicker from the hurricanes 
w)|ich annoy thefe latitudes. Its fltuation having made it 
the feat of government, it has obtained the greateft marks 
of favour, and enjoyed the ableft and moff upright admini- 
ftration of them all. The enemy has conftantly refpedled 
the valour of its inhabitants, and has feldom attacked it, 
without having caufe to repent. Its domeftic peace has 
never been difturbed, not even in 1717, when, urged by a 
general difeontent, the inhabitants ventured, boldly indeed, 
but prudently, to fend back to France a govemcM* and an 
mtendant, who oppreffed the people under their dcfpoAiftn 
and rapacioufnefs. The order, tranq^uillity, and harmotty, 
which they found means to preferve in thofe times of an¬ 
archy, were a proof that they were influenced rather by 
thtefr avcrfion from tyranny, than by their impati^ce of 
authority; and ferved in fome mcafure to jimify’to the 
mother country, a ffep, which in itfelf might be confider- 
ed as irregular, and contrary to the eftablifhed princi¬ 
ples. 

Not with Handing all thefe advantages, Martinico, though 
in greater forwardnefs than the other French colonies, had 
made but little progrefs at the end of the laft century. In 
1700, it contained but 6,597 white men in all. The favages, 
mulaitoes, and free negroes, men, women, and children, 
amounted to no more than 507. The number of /laves was 
but 14,566. All thefe together made a population of 21,64a 
perfons. The whole of the cattle was 3,668 horfes or mules, 
and 9,^17 head of homed cattle. They grew a great 
quantity of cocoa, tobacco, and cotton, and had nine indi¬ 
go houies, and one hundred and eighty-three fmall fyffar 
plantations. 

Profperity of On the ceflation of the long and obfli- 

Martinico, nate wars, which had ravaged all the con- 

Caufe of it, tinents, and been carried on upon all the 
fess of the world, and when France bad 
relinquiflied her projef^s of conquefts and thofe principles 
of adminiftration by which Ihe had been fo long miflcd ; 
Martinico emerged from that feeble (late in which all thefe 
calamities had kept her, and foon rofe to a great degree of 
profperity. She became the general mart for all the wind¬ 
ward national fettlements. It was in her ports that the 
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neighbouring iflancb fold their produce, and bought the 
commodities of the mother country. The French navigators 
loaded and unloaded theiV (hipti nowhere clfe. Martifiico 
was famous all over Europe. She was the objc6l of fpecu- 
Jation, confidered Under the different views of a planter, an 
agent to the other colonies, and a trader with Spanifh and 
North America. 

As a planter, it employed, in 1756^ feventy-twb 
thoufand flaves, upon a foil, great part of which was new¬ 
ly cleared, and which con-ftantly yielded very abundant 
orops. 

The conrte^Vions of Martinico with the other iflands 
intitled her to the profits of commiffion, and the charges 
uf tranfport, as (he alone was in pofTeflion of carriages. 
This profit might be rated at the tenth of the produce, 
which was incieafing daily. This {landing debt, feldom 
called in, was left them for the itnprovement of their plant¬ 
ations. It was incrcafcd by advances in money, (laves, and 
other neceffary articles. Martinico, thus becoming more 
and more a creditor to the other iflands, kept them in con- 
flant dependence, but without injuring them. They all 
enriched themfelves by her affiftance, and their profit was 
beneficial to her. 

Her conne6lion6 with cape Breton, with Canada, and 
with Louifiana, procured her a market for her ordinary 
fugars, her inferior cofffee, her molaffes, and rum, which 
would not fell in France. They gave her, in eitchangc, 
fait ftfhi dried vegetables, deals, and fome flour. 

In her clandeftine trade on the coatts of Spanifh America, 
confiding wholly of goods manufactured by the nation, fh*e 
Well paid for the rifks which the French merchants did 
not choofe to run. This traffic, lefs important than the 
former as to its dbjeflj was much more lucrative in its ef¬ 
fects. It commohly brought in a profit of fourfeore or 
ninety per cent, upon the value of three or four millions of 
livres [from ti^5,oool. to i66,6661. 138. 4d.] yearly fent 
to the Garaccas, or the neighbouring colonies. 

So many profperous tranfaftions had brought immenfe 
fums into Martinico. Twelve millions of livres [500,000!.] 
were conftantly circulated there with arhazing rapidity. 
This is, perhaps, the only country in the world where the 
fpecic his been fo confidferablci As to ntAkfc it A'matter of 
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indifference to them whether they dealt in gold or filver, 
or in commodities. 

'Her extenfive trade annually brought into her ports two 
hundred fliips from France, fourteen or fifteen fitted out 
by the mother country for the coaft of Guinea, thirty from 
Canada, ten or twelve from the iflands of Margaretta and 
Trinidad ; befide the Englifh and Dutch (hips that come 
to carry on a fmuggling trade. The private navigation 
from the ifland to the northern colonies, to the Spanifh 
continent, and to the Windward iflands, employed a hun¬ 
dred and thirty veffels, from twenty to feventy tons bur¬ 
then, manned with fix hundred European failors of all 
nations, and fifteen hundred (\aves long ihured to the fea 
fervice. 

Manner in which At firft, the (hips that frequented 
the trade is carried Martinico ufed to land in thofe parts 
on in Martinico* where the plantations lay. This prac¬ 
tice, fecmingly the mofl: natural, was 
liable to great inconveniences. The north and north eafterly 
winds which blow upon part of the coafts, keep the fea in 
a conftant .and violent agitation. Though there are many 
good roads, they arc either at a confiderable diftance from 
each other, or from moft of the habitations. The (loops, 
deftined to coaft along this interval, were frequently forced 
by the weather to anchor, or to take in but half their lad¬ 
ing, Thefe difficulties retarded the loading and unloading 
of the (hip; and the confequcnce of thefe delays was, a 
great lofs of men, and an increafe of expence to the buyer 
and feller. 

Commerce, which muft always reckon among its 
advantages that of procuring a quick return, could not bht 
be impeded by another inconvenience, which was the ne- 
ceffity the trader lay under, even in the bed latitudes, of 
difpofing of his cargo in fmall parcels. If fome induftrious 
man undertook to fave him that trouble, this enhanced the 
price of the goods to the colonifts. The merchant's profit 
18 to be rated in proportion to the quantity he fells. The 
more he fells, the more is he able to abate of the profit 
which another muft make who fells lefs, 

A greater inconvenience than either of thefe was, that 
fome places was ovcrftockcd with fome forts of European 
4 
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goods, while others were in want of them. The owners of 
the (hips were equally at a lofs to take in a proper lading. 
Moft places did not afford all forts of commodities, nor 
every fpecies of the fame commodity. This/deficiency 
obliged them to touch at feveral places, or to carry away 
too great or too fmall a quantity of what was fit for the 
port where they were to unload. 

The fhips themfelves were expofed to feveral difficulties. 
Many of them wanted careening, and moft required at leaft 
fome repair. The proper affiftance on thefe occafions was 
not to be found in the roads that were but little frequent¬ 
ed, where workmen did not choofe to fettle, for fear,of not 
getting fufficient employment. They were therefore oblig¬ 
ed to go and refit in fome particular harbours, and then 
return to take in their lading at the place where they had 
made their fale. Thefe different expeditions took up at 
leaft three or four months. 

Thefe and many more inconveniences made it very defir- 
able to fome of the inhabitants, and to all the n&vigators, 
to eftablifh a magazine, where the colonies and the mother 
country might fend their refpedive articles of exchange. 
Nature Teemed to point out Fort Royal as a fit place for 
this purpofe. Its harbour was one of the beft in all the 
WindwardTflands, and fo celebrated for its fafety, that, 
when it was opened to the Dutch veffels, they had order# 
from the republic to ffielter there in June, July, and Auguft, 
from the hurricanes which arc fo frequent and fo violent in 
thofc latitudes. The lands of the Lamcntin are diftant 
but a league, and are the moft fertile and richeft of all the 
colony. The nunnerous rivers which water this fruitful 
country, convey loaded canoes to a certain diftance from 
the place where they empty into the fea. The protedfion 
of the fortifications fecured the peaceable enjoyment of fo 
many advantages 5 which, however, were balanced by a 
fwampy and unwholefome foil. This capital of Martinico 
was alfo the afylum of the men of war ; which branch of 
the navy at that time defpifed, and even oppreffed, the 
merchantmen. On this account, Fort Royal was an im¬ 
proper place to become the centre of trade, which was 
therefore turned to St. Peters. 

This little town, which, notwithftanding the fires that 
have reduced it four times to afties, ftill contains eighteen 
Fol IV. N 
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hundred houfes, ift fituated on the w^ern coaft of the 
ifland, in a bay or inlet which is almoft circular. One part 
of it is built on the ftrand along the fea4ide ; which is call- 
•ed the Anchorage; and is the place deilined for the fhips 
and warehoufes. The other part of the town ftands upon 
a low hill: it is tailed the Fort, from a fmall fortification 
that was built there in i66j, to check the feditions of the 
inhabitants againft the tyranny of monopoly ; but it now 
ferves to protc£f the road from foreign enemies. Thcfe 
two parts of the town arc feparated by a rivulet, or ford¬ 
able river. 

The anchorage is at the back of a pretty high and -per¬ 
pendicular hill. Shut up, as it were, by this hill, which 
intercepts the cafterly winds, the moft conftant and mod 
falubrious in thefe parts ; expofed, without any refrelhing 
breezes, to the fcorching beams of the fun, reflected from 
the hill, from the fea, and the black fand on the beach ; 
this place Is extremely hot, and always unwholefome. Be- 
fides, there is no harbour; and the (hips, which cannot 
winter fafely upon this coaft, are obliged to take (belter at 
Fort Royal. But thefe difadvantages are compenfated by 
the conveniency of the road of ijt. Peters, for loading and 
tinloading of goods ; and by its fituation, which is fuch, 
that (hips can freely go in and out at all times, and with 
all winds. 

This village was the firft that was built, and the firft 
that was cultivated on ihc ifland. It hath not been, how¬ 
ever, fo much on account of its antiquity as of its conve¬ 
nience, that it enjoys the advantage of having become the 
centre of communication between the colony and the mo¬ 
ther country. At firft, St. Peters was the ftorehoufe for 
the commodities of fome diftridls, which lay along fuch 
dreary and tempeftuous coafts, that no (hip could ever get 
at them ; fo that the inhabitants could carry on no trade 
without removing elfewhere. The agents for thefe colon- 
ifts in thofe early times, were only the mafters of fmall 
vcflels, who having made themfelves known, by continually 
foiling about the ifland, were enticed, by the profpc(ft of 
gain, to fix upon a fettled place for their refidence. Ho- 
nefty was the only fupport of this intercourfe: moft of 
thefe agents could not read. None of them kept any 
books or journals. They bad a trunk, in which they kept 
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a feparate bag for each perfoa, whofe biifinefs they traof- 
aded. Into this bag they put the produce of the feles, 
and took out what money they wauted for the purchafee. 
When the bag was empty, the commiffion was at an end. 
This confidence, which muft appear fabulous in our days of 
degeneracy and diihonefty, was yet common at the begin*.- 
ning of this century. There are fome perfons ilill living, 
who have carried on this trade, where the employer had no 
other fecurity for the fidelity of his agent, but the benefit 
refuking from it. 

Thefe plain men were fucceflively replaced by more en¬ 
lightened perfons from Europe. Some had gone over to 
the colony, when it was taken out of the hands of the ex- 
clufive companies. Their number increafed as the commo*. 
dities multiplied ; and they themfelves contributed greatly 
to the extending of the plantations by the loans they ad¬ 
vanced to the planters 5 whofe labours had, till then, gone 
on but (lowly for want of fuch help. This condu£I made 
them the neceflary agents for their debtors in the colony, 
as they were already for their employers at home. Even 
the colonift, who owed them nothing, was in fome mea- 
fure dependent on them, as he might poflibly hereafter 
(land in need of their afliftance. If his crop ihould fail, or 
be retarded, a plantation of fugar-canes be fet on fire, or 
a mill blown down ; if his buildings Ihould fall, mortality 
carry off his cattle or his (laves ; or if every thing (hould 
be deftroyed by drought or heavy rains ; where could be 
find the means of fupporting himfelf during thefe calami¬ 
ties, or of repairing the lofs occafioned by them ? Thefe 
means are in twenty different hands. . If only one refufe^ 
his afliftance, the diftrefs muft neceffarily increafe. TheCe 
confiderations induced fuch as had not yet borrowed money, 
to truft the agents of St. Peters with their concerns, ia 
order to fecure a refource in times of diftrefs. 

The few rich inhabitants, whofe fortunes feemed to 
place them above thefe wants, were in fome degree com¬ 
pelled to apply to this fa^fory. Tlie trading captains# 
finding a port where they might with advantage complete 
their bufinefs, without ftirring out of their warehoufes, or 
even of their (hips, forfook Fort Royal, T>inity Fort, and 
all the other places where an arbitrary price was put uppa 
the commodities, and where the payments were flow 
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uncertain. By this revolution, the colonifts, being con¬ 
fined to their works, which require a conftaut and daily at¬ 
tendance, could no longer go out to difpofe of their pro¬ 
duce. They were therefore obliged to iiuruft it to able 
men, who, being fettled at the only frequented fea-port, 
were ready to feize the mod favourable opportunities for 
buying and felling; an ineftimable advantage this, in a 
country where trade is continually fluctuating. Guadidoupe 
and Granada followed this example, induced by the fame 
motives. 

The war of 1744 put a flop to this profperity ; not that 
the fault was in Martihico itfelf. Its navy, cohftantly ex- 
creifed, and accuftomed to frequent engagements, which 
the carrying on of a contraband trade required, was pre¬ 
pared for a&ion. In lefs than fix months, forty privateers, 
fitted out at St. Peters, fpread themfelves about the lati¬ 
tudes of the Caribbee iflands. They fignalized themfelves 
in a manner worthy of the ancient freebooters. They were 
conftantiy returning in triumph, and laden w ith an imrnenfe 
booty. Yet, in the midll of thefe fuccefles, an entire 
flop was put to the navigation of the colony, both to the 
Spanifh coaft and to Canada, and they were conflanily dif- 
turbed even on their own coafts. The few flilps that came 
from France, in order to compenfate the hazards they were 
expofed to by the lofs of their commodities, fold them at 
a very advanced price, and bought them at a very low one^ 
By this means the produce decreafed in value, the lands 
were but ill cultivated, the works negleCted, and the flaves 
perifhing for want. Every thing was in a declining flate, 
and tending to decay. The peace at laft reflored the free¬ 
dom of trade, and with it the hopes of recovering the an¬ 
cient profperity of the ifland. The event did not anfwer 
the pains that were t^ken to attain it. 

Decline of Mar^ Two years had not yet elapfed fince 
tinicoy and the the ceflation of hoftilities, when the co- 
caufe of it, lony loll the contraband trade /he carried 

on with the American Spaniards. This 
revolution was not owing to the vigilance of the guarda 
coftas. As it is more the intereft of the traders to fet 
them at defiance, than theirs to defend themfelves ; the 
former are apt to defpife men who are ill paid to proteCI 
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fuch rights, or in force fiich prohibitions as are often¬ 
times unjuft. The fubftitution of regiftcr fhips to the 
fleets was the caufe that confined the attempts of the fmug* 
glers within very narrow limits. In the new fyftem, the 
number of fliips was undetermined, and the time of their 
arrival uncertain, which occafioned a variation in the price 
of commodities unknown before. From that time the 
fmuggler, who only engaged in this trade from the certain¬ 
ty of a fixed and conftant profit, would no longer purfue 
it, when it did not fecure him an equivalent to the rifles he 
ran. 

But this lofs was not fo fenfibly felt by the colony, as 
the hardfhips brought upon them by the mother country. 
An unfleilful adminiftration clogged the reciprocal and ne- 
ceftary connection between the iflands and North America 
with lo many formalities, that in 1755 Martinico fent but 
four veflcls to Canada. The dire£fion of the colony, now 
committed to the care of avaricious and ignorant clerks, 
foon loft its importance, funk into contempt, and was pro- 
ftituted to venality. 

In the meanwhile the trade of France was not yet af- 
fe( 5 led by the decay of Martinico. The French found 
traders in the road of Sc. Peters, who purchafed their 
cargoes at a good price, and fent their fhips home with ex¬ 
pedition, and richly laden ; and they never inquired from 
what particular colony the confumption and produce arofe. 
Fven the negroes who were carried there were fold at a 
high price ; but few remained. The greateft part were 
fent to the Granades, to Guadaloupe, and even to the 
neutral iflands, which, notwithftanding the unlimited free¬ 
dom they enjoyed, preferred the flavcs brought by the 
French to thofe the Englifh oflFered, though apparently on 
better terms. They were convinced, from long experience, 
that the chofen negroes, who coft the moft, enriched their 
lands, while the plantations did not flourifh in the hands of 
the negroes bought at a lower price. But thefe profits of 
the mother country were foreiirn and rather hurtful to Mar¬ 
tinico. 

She had not yet repaired her lofies during the peace, nor' 
paid off the debts which a feries of calamities had obliged 
Jier to contra6I ; when war, the greateft of all evils, broke 
out afrefh. A feries of misfortunes for France, after re.-* 
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pcated defeats and Ioffes, made Martinico fall into the 
hands of the Englifh. It was reftored in July 1763, fixteen 
months after it had been conquered ; but deprived of all 
the neceffary means of profperity, that had made it of fo 
much importance. For fome^years paft, the contraband 
trade carried on to the Spanifh coafts was almoft entirely 
loft. The ccflion of Canada and of Louifiana had preclud¬ 
ed all hopes of opening again a communication, which had 
only been interrupted by temporary miftakes. The pro* 
duAions of the Granadcs, St. Vincent, and Dominica, 
which were now become Britifti dominions, could no longer 
be brought into their harbours; and a new regulation of 
the mother country, which forbade her having any inter- 
courfe with Gaudaloupe, left her no hopes from that quar¬ 
ter. 

The colony, thus deftitutc, could depend upon no¬ 
thing but its cultures ; unfortunately, at the period when 
its inhabitants began to attend to them with advantage, 
there appeared in the iftand a fpecies of ant unknown in 
America, before it had exercifed fuch ravages in Bardadoes» 
that it was deliberated, whether it would not be proper to 
abandon a colony formerly fo ftouriftiing. It is not known 
whether this infect was transferred to Martinico from the 
continent, or from this ifland. It is however certain, that 
it occafioned inexprefCble ravages in all the fugar planta¬ 
tions in the ifland where it appeared. This calamity, which 
had been too ineffcdlually refifted, had lafted for eleven 
years, when the colonifts affembled on the 9th of March 
1775, announced a reward of 666,000 livres [27>75ol.j 
for the perfon who fhould find a remedy againft thefe de- 
ftrudfive fcourges. This important fecret hath been already 
difeovered and pra£lifed by an officer named Defvqufe, 
upon one of the plantations the moft infefted with ants. 
This excellent cultivator had obtained plentiful crops by 
multiplying the labours, the manure, and the weedings, by 
burning the ftraw in which this infeft concealed itfelf, by 
replanting the fugar-canes after every crop, and by difpof- 
ing them in fuch a manner as to facilitate the circulation of 
the air. This example hath at length been followed by 
the rich colonifts ; others will imitate it in proportion to 
their means ; and it is to be hoped that in procefs of time, 
the recolkdlion only will remain of this great difafter. 
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This calamity was raging In its grcateft force, when the 
hurricane of 1766, the moft furious of thofc which had 
ravaged Martiriico, deftroycd the provifions and the har- 
vefts, rooted up the trees, and even overthrew the build* 
ings. The deftrii£b‘on was fo general, that fcarce a few 
inhabitants remained able to adminifter comfort to fo many 
unfortunate people, and to relieve fo many miferies 

The high price to which for fome time coffee had rlfen, 
affifled them in fupporting thefe misfortunes. This ,pro- 
du6lion, which had been too much cultivated, fell into dif- 
grace, and the planters prefervcd only the regret of having 
devoted their lands to a commodity, the value of which was 
no more fufEcient for their fubfiflence. 

To complete thefe misfortunes, the mother country fuf- 
fered the colony to be in want of the perfons neceffary for 
the labours of it ; for from the year 1764 to 1774 the 
trade of France did not introduce into Martinico more 
than three hundred and forty-five flaves, one year with 
another. The inhabitants were reduced to the necemry of 
renewing their men from the refufe of the Englifh cargoes- 
clandefUnely introduced. 

An enlightened minifter, whofe watchful care would- 
have extended itfelf to all parts of the empire, would have 
alleviated the fate of a great fettlement fo cruelly afHidled, 
but this was not the cafe. New of&ces eftablifhed on the 
coloi\y were fubflituted to thofe fuccours it had a right to- 
expect. 

In the French fettlement^ in the New World, and un¬ 
doubtedly in thofe of other Nations likewife, the Africans 
grew extremely depraved; and this was, becaufe they 
were certain of impunity. Their mailers, feduced by a 
blind motive of intereft, never brought the criminals to 
j 11 dice. In order to put a flop to this great mifehief, the 
black code regulated that the price of every Have who 
Ihould be condemned to death, after information lodged 
againft him with the magiftrate by the proprietor, fliould 
be paid for by the colony. 

Colledlions were immediately made for this ufcful pur- 
pofe ; but part of them was foon employed in expencet? 
foreign to their inditution. That of Martinico was ftill 
more oppreded than the others with thefe adls of injuftice ; 
when in 1771 it was burthened with the expences.incurred 
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by^the chamber of agriculture belonging to the colony* 
and with the falary of a deputy, which its council keeps 
to no purpofe in the mother country. 

Oppreflion was carried dill further. The duties which 
the government colledled at Martinico, were originally very 
trifling, and were paid in provifions, which were changed 
into metals, when thefe univerfal agents of commerce were 
multiplied in the ifland. Neverthelefs, the impoft was mo¬ 
derate till 1763, when It was railed to eight hundred thou- 
fand livres [833,333!. 6s. 8d.] Three years after, it be¬ 
came rfeceiTary to lower it, but this diminution, extorted 
by the calamities of the times, was put a flop to in 1762. 
The tribute was lowered again in 1778, to the fum of 
666,000 livres [27,75(^3 which is equal to a million 
[41,6661. 13s. 4d.] in the iflands. It is paid by a poll- 
tax upon the white people and upon the negroes, by a tax 
of five per cent, on the rent of houfes, by a duty of one 
per cent, on all heavy merchandize which enters the colony, 
nnd an equal duty upon all provifions that are exported 
from it, except coffee, which pays three per cent. 

Prefentjiate of On the firft of January 1778, the po- 
Mart'inlcQ, pulation of Martinico confifted of twelve' 

ihoufand white people of all ages and of 
both fexes ; three thoufand free negroes or mulattoes, and 
upwards of fourfcorc thoufand (laves, though its calcula¬ 
tions did not amount to more than feventy-two thoufand^ 

Its cattle confided of eight thoufand two hundred mules 
or horfes ; nine thoufand fevCn hundred head of horned 
cattle, and thirteen thoufand one hundred hogs, flicep,. or 

Its fugar plantations amounted to two hundred and fif- 
ty-feven, which occupied ten thoufand three hundred and 
ninety-feven fquaies of land. It cultivated fixteen millions 
fix hundred two thoufand eight hundred and feventy coffee 
plants; one million four hundred thirty thoufand and twen¬ 
ty cacao plants ; and one million fix hundred forty-eight 
thoufand five hundred and fifty cotton plants. 

In 1775, the French navigators loaded at Martinico one 
hundred and twenty-two veffels, with two hundred and 
forty-four thoufand four hundred and thirty-eight quintals 
fifty-eight pounds of clayed or raw fugar, which were fold 
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In the mother country for 9,971,155 livres 3 fols 7 denierg 
[about 415,465!. i6s.] with ninety-iix thouiand eight hun¬ 
dred and eighty nine quintals fixty-eight pounds of coffee* 
which were fold for 4,577,259 livres 16 fols [190,719!. 
3s. 2d,] eleven hundred and forty-feycn quintals eight 
pounds of indigo, which were ftdd for 975,018 livres 
[40,625!. 15s.] eight thoufand fix hundred and fifty-fix 
quintals fixty-three pounds of cacao, which were fold for 
605,964 livres 12 fols [25,248!. los. 6d,3 eleven thoufand 
and twelve quintals of cotton, which were fold for 
2,753, ICO livres [i 14,712I. ^'^^0 hundred and nine¬ 

teen hides, which w'ere fold for 8,271 livres [344!. 12s.' 
6d.] twenty-nine quintals ten pounds of rope-yarn, which 
were fold for 29,100 livres [1,212!. los.] nineteen hun¬ 
dred fixty-fix quintals thirty-five pounds of black caflia, 
which were fold for 52,980 livres 10 fols [2,207!. los.]’ 
one hundred and twenty-five quintals of wood, which were 
fold for 3,125 livres [130I. 43. 2d,] I'he total amount of 
thefe articles was 18,975,974 livres i fol 7 deniers [about 
790,665!. IIS, 9d.] but this fum did not entirely belong 
to the colony ; a little more than a quarter of it belonged* 
to St. Lucia and Guadaloupe, which had fent part of their^ 
prodinflions to Martinico. 

All thofe who from inflin^f or duty Hath MartirSetf 

are concerned for the interell of their any profpe^ of 

country, would wifh to fee the produc- improving? 
tions multiplied at Martinico. It is well 
known, indeed, that the centre of the ifland, fullofhor-' 
rid rocks, is unfit for the culture of fugar, coffee, or cot-^ 
ton ; that too miich moifture would be hurtful to thefe pro¬ 
ductions ; and that, fhould they fucceed, the charges of 
carriage acrofs mountains and precipices would abforb the 
profits of the crops. But in this large fpace meadows 
would turn to very good account. The foil is excellent for 
pafture, and only wants the attention of government to 
turnifh the inhabitants with the neceffary increafe of cattle 
both for labour and food. There are other fpots on the 
ifland where the foil is ungrateful ; craggy territories, which, 
have been levelled by the torrents and the rains ; fwampy 
ground‘d, which it would be difficult, and perhaps Impof- 
lible, to dry up ; and flony lands, which cannot be ferti* 
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lixed by any kind of labour. The obCervers, however, 
who are the moft; acquainted with the colony, unanimoully 
agree, that thefe cultures are capable of being increafed 
nearly by one third, and that even this inriprovemcnt might 
be brought about by a better and more fteady method of 
cultivation, without any^furthcr clearing of lands. But in 
order to attain to this improvement, a greater number of 
Haves would be required. It is a confiderable thing that 
the inhabitants have been able to prefervc, till our time, 
their works in the fame llatc as they had received them 
from their anceftors. We do not think that it will be in 
their power to increafe them. 

The proprietors of the lands at Martinico may be divid¬ 
ed into four clafles. The firft are poffeffed of a hundred 
large fugar plantations, in which twelve thoufand negroes arc 
employed. The fecond have one hundred and fifty, work¬ 
ed by nine thoufand blacks. The third clafs poffefs thirty- 
fix, with two thoufand blacks. The fourth, devoted to 
the culture of coffee, cotton, cocoa, and caffav^a, may em¬ 
ploy twelve thoufand negroes. The remaining (laves of 
both fexes are engaged in domeltic fervices, in fifhing, or 
in navigation ; they are children or infirm perfons. 

The firft clafs confifts entirely of rich people. Their 
culture is carried to the hi^hcft degree of perfe< 5 lion, and 
tlfty arc able to pi^ferve it m the ftourifhing ftate to which 
they have brought it. Eyen the expences they muft be at 
for replacing deficiencies, are not fo great as thofe of the 
Icfs wealthy planter, as the flavcs bom upon thefe planta¬ 
tions fupply the place of thofe deftroyed by time and 
labour. 

The fecond clafs, which is that of planters in eafy cir- 
cumftanccs, have but half the hands that would be ncceffary 
to acquire a fortune equal to that of the opulent proprie¬ 
tors. If they were even able to buy the number of flaves 
they want, they would be deterred from it by fatal expe¬ 
rience. Nothing can be more imprudent than the cuftom 
of putting a great number of frefh negroes upon a planta¬ 
tion. The ficknefs thofe miferable wretches are liable 


to, from a change of climate and diet; the trouble of inur¬ 
ing them to a kind of labour to which they are not accuf- 
tomed, and which they diflike, cannot but difguft a planter^ 
trom the conftant and laborious attention he muft pay to 
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this training up of men for the cultivation of land. The 
moft active proprietor is he, who is able to incrcafe hi* 
works by one fixth of the number of (laves every year. 
Thus the fecond clafs might acquire fifteen hundred blacks 
yearly, if the nett produce of their lands would admit of it. 
But they mud not exped to meet with credit. The mer¬ 
chants in France do not feem difpofed to truft them ; and 
thofc who circulated their dock in the colony, no fooner 
found that they could not make ufe of it without running 
confiderable rilks, than they removed it to Europe, or to St. 
Domingo. 

The third clafs, which arc but little reinoved from indi— 
gence, cannot change their fituation by any means which 
the natural courfe of trade can fupply. . It is a matter of 
difficulty for them to be able to fubfilh The indulgence • 
of government can alone put them into fuch a flourifhing 
condition as to render them ufefiil to the date, by lending 
them, without intereft, the fums they may want, to raifc 
their plantations., This clafs might employ a greater 
number of freffi negroes than we have allotted to the fecond, 
without the fame inconveniencies ; becaufe each planter, 
having fewer (laves to look after, will be able to pay a 
greater attention to thofe he may purchafe. ♦ 

The fourth clafs, who are employed in cultures of lefs 
importance than that of fugar, do not (land in need of fuch 
powerful helps, to recover that eafe and plenty from which 
they arc fallen by war, hurricanes, and other misfortunes, ^ 
Could thefe two laft clafles but make an acquifition of fif¬ 
teen hundred (laves every year, it would be fufficient to 
raife them to that degree of profperity to which their in- 
duftry naturally intitles them. 

Thus Martinico might hope to revive her declining plant- ' 
ations, and 10 recover the fird fplendour to which her dili¬ 
gence had raifed her, if flie could get a yearly acceffion of 
three thoiifand negroes. But it is well known that (he is 
not in a condition to pay for thefe recruits. She owes the 
mother country, for balance of trade, about a millioa 
[ 4 i> 666 h 138* ^ feries of misfortunes has obliged 

her to borrow four millions [i66,666U 138. 4d.] of tke 
merchants fettled in the town of St. Peter. The engage¬ 
ments (he has entered into on account of divided inherit- 
anccs, aod thofe (he has coutradled for the purchafe dT* i 
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number of plantations, have made her infolvent. Thia def- 
perate (late will neither allow her the means of foon reco¬ 
vering her former fituation, nor the ambition of purfuing 
that road to fortune which once lay open to her. 

IVhether Martin Add to this, that rtie Hands expofed 
ttico can be con^ to invaiion. But though there are a 
quered P number of places where the enemy may 

land, yet they will never make the at¬ 
tempt. It would indeed be fruitlefs, becaufeof the impof- 
fibility of bringing up the artillery and ammunition, acrofa 
fuch a rugged country, to Fort Royal, which defends the 
whole colony. It is in this latitude only that the enemy 
would fail, in order to make fuch an attempt. 

In the front of this Hrong and principal place of defence 
is a famous harbour, fituated on the fide of a broad bay, 
that cannot be entered without many lackings, which muit 
decide the fate of any (hip that is forced to avoid an en¬ 
gagement. If flic happens to be unrigged, or is a bad 
lailer, or meets with fome accident from the variations of 
the fqualls of wind, the currents, or whirlpools, (he will fall 
into the hands of an alfailant that is a better failer. The 
garrifon of the fortrefs itfelf may become a ufelefs and inglo¬ 
rious fpe<Hator of the defeat of a whole fquadron, as it has 
bc^n often of the taking of merchant fliips. 

The infide of the harbour is much injured, on account 
of the hulks of feveral fhips that have been funk there, to 
keep out the Englifh in the lail war. Thefe veffels have 
been taken up again ; but it will Hill require a confiderable 
txpence to remove the heaps of fand which had gathered 
about them, and to put the harbour in the fame ftate it 
was before. This work will not admit of any delay ; for 
the port, though not very fpacious, is the only one where 
fhips of all rates can. winter ; the only one where they can 
be fupplied with malls, fails, cables, and excellent water, 
which is brought there from the dillance of a league by a 
very well contrived canal, and which may be eafily pro¬ 
cured. 

An enemy will alwavs land near to this harbour, and 
there is no pofiibility of preventing them, whatever precau¬ 
tion be taken. The war could only be carried on againll 
them in the field) it could not be continued for any time. 
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and the people would foon be reduced to Ihut themfelve^ 
up in their fortifications. 

They formerly had no' other fortification than Fort 
Royal, where immenfe fuma had been buried through want 
of flcill under a ridge of mountains. All the knowledge 
of the ableft engineers has never been fufficient to give any 
degree of ftrength or folidity to works occafionally crefted 
by the mod iinflcilful hands, and without any fort of plan. 
They have been obliged to content themfelves with adding 
a covered way, a rampart, and flanks, to fuch parts of the 
place as would admit of them. But the work of the moR 
confequence has been to cut into the rock, which eafily 
gives way ; and to dig fubterraneous rooms, which arc 
airy, wholefome, and fit to fecure warlike ftores and pro- 
vifions ; as alfo to Ihelter the fick, and to defend the fol- 
diers, and fuch of the inhabitants whofe attachment to 
their country would infpire them with courage to defend 
the colony. It has been thought, that mea who were fure 
of finding a fufe retreat in thefe caverns, after having ex- 
pofed their lives on the ramparts, would foon forget their 
fatigues, and face the enemy with frelh vigour. This idea 
was fortunate and fenfible, and mud have been fuggefted, 
if not by a patriotic government, at Icall by fome fenfible 
and humane minifter. 

But the bravery this muft infpire could not be fufficient 
to preferve a place, which is commanded on all Tides. It 
was therefore thought advifable to fix upon fome more ad¬ 
vantageous fituation ; and the point called Moi'ne Gamier 
was chofen for this purpofe, which is higher by thirty-five 
or forty feet than the higheft tops of Patate, Tortenfon, 
and Cartouch, all which overlook Fort Royal. 

Upon this eminence a citadel has been raifed, confiding 
of four badions. The badions in front, the covered way, 
the refervoirs for water, the powder magazines; all tliefe 
means of defence are ready. The cazernes, and other 
necoflary buildings, will foon complete the work. If even 
the redoubts and the batteries, intend to force the enemy 
to make their defeent at a greater diftance than Cafeo bay, 
where they landed at the lad invafion, fhould not he at¬ 
tended with the effect that is expected from them ; yet dill 
the colony would be able to refid about three months. 
Fifteen hundred men will defend the Marne Gamier for 
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thirty or fix-and*thirty days againft an army of fifteen 
thoufand ; and twelve hundred men-will fuftain themfelves 
for twenty or five-and-twenty days in Fort liloyaU which 
cannot be attacked till Gamier has been taken. This is all 
that can be expedled from an expence of ten millions of 
livres [416,666!. 13a. 4d.] 

Thofe wha are of opinion that the navy alone ought to ♦ 
protedt the colonies, think that fo confiderable an expence 
hath been raifappUed. As it was not pollible, in their 
opinion, to ere£t fortifications and to build (hips at the 
fame time, the preference ought to have been given to the 
latter, as being indifpenfably ncceflary; efpecially if the 
impetuofity in the chara£ler of the French difpofes thenv 
to attack rather than to defend, they ought fooner to de- 
ftroy than ere 61 fortreffea ; or none but fhips ihould be 
built, thofe moveable ramparts which carry war with them,. 
inftead of waiting for it. Any power that aims at trade,. 
and the cftablifhraent of colonics, muft: have (hips, which 
bring in men and wealth, and increafe population and cir¬ 
culation ; whereas baftions and foldiers are only fit to con- 
fume men and provifions. All that the court of Verfailles 
can expe6f from the expence they have incurred at Martini- 
co, is, that if the ifland (hould be attacked by the only 
enemy it has to fear, there will be time enough to relieve 
it. The Englifli proceed (lowly in a fiege ; they*always 
go on by rule, and nothing diverts them from completing 
any works that concern the fafety of the alTailants ; for' 
they efteem the life of a foldier of more confequence than 
the lofs of time. This maxim, fo fenfible in itfelf, is, per¬ 
haps, mifapplied in the deftrudive climate of America ;. 
but it is the maxim of a people, whofe foldiers are engaged 
in the fervice of the ftate, not mercenaries paid by the 
prince. But whatever be the future fate of Martinico, 
it is now time to inquire into the prefent ftate of Guada- 
loupe. 

*rht French tn^ This ifland, which is of an irregular 
•vodeGuaJaloufie* form, may be about eighty leagues in 
circumference. It is divided into two 
parts by a fmall arm of the fea, which is, not above two 
leaguei long> and from fifteen to forty toifea btoad. Thi* 
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canal, known by the name of the Salt nver, is navigable, 
but will only Carry Indian boats. 

That part of the ifland which gives its name to |the 
whole colony, is, towards the centre, full of craggy rocks, 
and fo cold, that nothing will grow there but fern, and 
fome ufclefs fhrubs covered with mofs. On the top of thefe 
rocks, a mountain called La Souphriere^ or the Brimftonc 
mountain, rifes to an immenfe height into the middle re¬ 
gion of the air. It exhales, through various openings, a 
thick black fmoke, intermixed with fparks that are vilible 
by night. From all thefe hills flow numberlefs fprings, 
which fertilize the plains below, and moderate the burning 
heat of. the climate by a refrelhing dream, fo celebrated, 
that the galleons, which formerly ufed to touch at the 
Windward iflands, had orders to renew their provifion with 
this pure and falubrious water. Such is that part of the 
ifland properly called Guadaloupe. That which is common¬ 
ly called Grande Terre, has not been fo much favoured by 
nature. The foil is not fo fertile, or the climate fo whole- 
fome or fo pleafant. It is, indeed, lefs rugged ; but it 
wants fprings and rivers. There are even no fprings to be 
found there. Aqueduds, which would not be very expen ) 
five, would undoubtedly, in procefs of time, enable it to 
enjoy this advantage in common with the other part of the 
colony. 

No European nation had yet taken poflefRon of thia 
ifland, when five hundred and fifty Frenchmen, led on by 
two gentlemen named Loline and Duplcflis, arrived there 
from Dieppe on the 28th of June 1635. They had been 
very imprudent in their preparations. Their provifions 
were fo ill chofen, that they were fpoiled in the paflage \ 
and they had fhipped fo few, that they were exhaufted in 
two months. They were fupplied with none from the mo¬ 
ther country. St, Chriftophers, whether from fcarcity or 
defign, refufed to fpare them any ; and the firft attempts 
in hufbandry they made in the country, could not yet afford 
any thing. No refource was left for the colony but from 
the favages ; but the fuperfluities of a people who cultivate 
but little, and therefore had never laid up any ftores, could 
not be very confiderablc. The new comers, not content 
with what the favages might freely and voluntarily bring,. 
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came to a refolution to plunder them ; and hoftnitles com¬ 
menced on the 16th of January 1636. 

The Caribs, not thinking themfelves in a condition 
openly to refid an encm^ who had fo much the advantage 
from the fuperiority of their arms, dellroyed their own pro- 
vlfions and plantations, and retired to Grande Terre, or to 
the ne'ighbouring iflands. From thence the mofl: defperate 
came over to the ifland from which they had been driven, 
and concealed themfelves in the thickeft parts of the foreds,. 
In the day time they Oiot with their poifoned arrows, or 
knocked down with their clubs, all the French who were 
feattered about for hunting or filhing. In the night, they 
burned the dwellings, and dedroyed the plantations, of 
their unjud fpoilers. 

A dreadful famine was the confequence of this kind of 
war. The colonids were reduced to graze in the Helds, to 
eat their own excrements, and to dig up dead bodies for 
their fubfidence. Many who had been Haves at /Algiers, 
held in abhorrence the hands that had broken their fetters ; 
and all of them curfed their exidence. It was in this man¬ 
ner that they atoned for the crime of their invafion, till the 
government of Aubert brought about a peace with the la¬ 
vages at the end of the year 1640. When we confider the 
injudice of the hoHilities which the Europeans have com¬ 
mitted all over America, we are almod tempted to rejoice 
at their misfortunes, and at all the judgments that purfue 
thofe inhuman oppredors. We are ready, from motives- 
of humanity, to renounce the ties that bind us to the in¬ 
habitants of our own hemifphere, to change our connec¬ 
tions, and to contra6l beyond the feas, with the favage In¬ 
dians, an alliauce which unites all mankind, that of mis¬ 
fortune and compaflion. 

GaudaloupeJlour- The remembrance, however, of hard- 

i/y&c’x after being {hip^ endured in an invaded ifland, proved 
conquered by a powerful incitement to the cultivation 

England, of all articles of immediate necefuty ; 

which afterwards induced an attention 
to thofe of lu>:ury conlurnj^d in the mother country. The 
few iuiiabitautu tvluj haj efcaped tlie .-alarnities they had 
drawn upon them's iv^ ^ were loon jvoined by fome dilcon- 
teiited colonifts from St. Ciiridophers, by Europeans fond 
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af novelty, by failors tired of navigation, and by fome fea- 
captains, who prudently chofe to commit to the cate of a 
grateful foil the treafures they had faved from the dangers 
of the fea. But ftill the profperity of Guaduloupe was 
flopped, or impeded, by obftacles arifing from its fitua* 
tion. 

The facility with which the pirates from the neighbour¬ 
ing iflands could can7 off their cattle, their flaves, their* 
very crops, frequently brought them into a very defperate 
iVtuation. Intelline broils, ariiing from jealoufies of autho¬ 
rity, often difturbed the quiet of the planters. The adven¬ 
turers who went over to the Windward iOands, difdaining a 
land that was fitter for agriculture than for naval expedi¬ 
tions, were eafily .attra£led to Martinico, by the convenient 
roads it abounds with. The prote£lion of thofe intrepid 
pirates, brought to that ifland all the traders who flattered 
themfelvcs that they might buy up the fpoils of the enemy 
at a low price, and all the planters who thought they 
might fafely give thonfelvcs up to peaceful labours. This 
quick, population could not fail of introducing the civil and 
military government of the Caribbee iflands into Martinico. 
From that time, the French minlllry attendc d more ferioufly 
to this than to the otl'.er colonics, which were not fo im¬ 
mediately under their dlreiflion ; and, hearing chiefly of 
this ifland, they turned all their encouragements into that 
channel. 

In was in confequence of this preference, that in 1700 
the number of inliabitants in Guadaloupe amounted only 
to 3,825 white people ; 325 favages, free negroes, or mu- 
lattoes; and 6,725 flaves, many of whom were Caribs. 
Her cultures were reduced to 60 fmall plantations of fugar, 
66 of indigo, a little cocoa, and a confiJerable quantity of 
cotton. The cattle amounted to 1,620 horfes and mules, 
and 3,699 head of horned cattle. This was the fruit of 
fixty years labour. 

The colony did not make any rapid progrefs till after 
the peace of Utrecht. Its population confilled of 9,643 
white men; 41,140 flaves; and its cattle and provifions 
were proportioned'to it, when, in the month of April 1759, 
it w^as conquered by the arms of Great Britain. 

France lamented this lofs; but the colony had rcafon to 
comfort themfelves for this difgrace. During a fiege of 
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three months they had feen their plantations deftroyed, the 
buildings that ferved to carry on their works burnt down, 
and fome of their flaves carried off. Had the enemy been 
forced to retreat after all thefe devaflations, the ifland wa« 
ruined. Deprived of all aflillance from the mother country, 
which was not able to fend her any fuccours, and expedfing 
nothing from the Dutch, who on account of their neutra¬ 
lity came into her roads, becaufe Ihe had nothing to offer 
them in exchange, flie could never have fubfifled till the 
enfuing harveft. 

7 'he conquerors dcUvered the colonifts from thefe appre- 
henfions. The Englifh, indeed, are no merchants in tlieir 
colonies. The proprietors of lands, who moftly refide in 
Europe, fend their reprefentatives whatever they want, 
and draw the whole produce of the eftate by the return of 
their (hip. An agent fettled in fome fca-port of Great 
Britain, is intiufted with the furniflilng of the plantation, 
and with receiving the produce. This was impracticable 
at Guadaloupe ; and the conquerors in this refpeCt were 
obliged to adopt the cuftom of the conquered. The Eng- 
lifh, informed of the advantage the French made of their 
trade with the colonies, haflened, in imitation of them, ta^ 
fend their (hips to the conqgicred ifland; and fo multiplied 
their expeditions, that they ovcrftocked the market, and 
Tank the price of all European commodities, I'he colonifl 
bought them at a very low price, and, in confequence of 
this plenty, obtained long delays for the payment. 

To this credit, which was neceflary, was foon added 
another arifing from fpeculation, which enabled the colony" 
to fulfil its engagements,. 

The viClorious nation fent there eighteen thoufand feven 
hundred and twenty-one flaves, in the expectation of reap¬ 
ing in time great advantages from their labour. But their 
ambition was frullrated, and the colgny was reflored to its^ 
former pofTeffors in July 1763. 

Various fji/lems The flourifhing ffate to which Gua- 

adopted by th& daloupe bad been raifed by the Englifh, 

min^ry of Fratucy was remarked by all the world, when. 
in we government they reflored it. It acq.uired that de- 
tf Guadalou^* gree of confideration, which opulence 
always infpires at prefent. The mathcr 
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country beheld it with a kind of rcfped. Till that tim^ it 
had been fubordinate to Martinico, as were all the French 
windward iflands. The ifland waa releafed from thcfc 
fhackles, which it confidered as a difgrace, by giving it an 
independent adminiftration. This arrangement lafted till 
1768, at which period it was again fubjcSed to the former 
yoke, from which it was releafed in 1772, and placed under 
it again fix months after. In I775> a governor of its own 
was again granted to it; and, it is to be hoped, that after 
fo many variations, the court of Verfailles will no more de¬ 
part from this arrangement, the only one which is con¬ 
formable to the principles of an enlightened policy. Should 
adminiftration ever fwerve from this fortunate plan, the 
governors and the intendants would again beftow their 
care, their credit, and their regard, upon the mctropolitain 
ifland immediately under their infpedlion, while the depen¬ 
dent ifland would be abandoned to fubaltcrns, without 
influence or without conflderation, and confequcntly with* 
out the power or the will of doing any thing ufcful. 

The military men, who have been of opinioa that the 
two colonies ftiould be united under one governor, have 
been led into it front confid^ring the advantages that would 
arife from colledling the forces of both iflands, for their 
mutual defence. But they have not reflected, that at an 
equal diftance between Martinico and Guadaloupe,^ there is 
Dominica, an Englifli Cettlcment, which cannot be avoided*, 
and which overlooks equally the double canal that divides 
it from the French poffefhons. Should the French naval 
forces be inferior to the Englifli, the communication would 
be impra(fticable, becaufe the refpedivc fuccours would in¬ 
fallibly be intercepted ; if, on the contrary, they fliould be 
fuperior, the communication would become ufelefs, hecaufc 
no invafion could be apprehended. In cither of thefe cafes, 
the fyftem propofed is chimerical. 

It would be very different, if it were necefiary to carry 
on offenlive mcafurcs. The union of the powers belonging 
to each of thefe iflands might become ufeful, and even n«*- 
ceffary, under fuch circumftances. In that cafe, the com¬ 
mand of the whole would be intrufted to one of the gover¬ 
nors, and this command would cAfe at the conclufion of 
the proje£led enterprife. 
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But is it proper to leave a free trade between the terri¬ 
torial productions of one colony and thofe of the other ? 
Till the conqueft of Guadaloupe by the Englifh, the im¬ 
mediate connections of that ifland with the ports of France 
had been limited to fix or feven vefiels annually. Its pro- 
vifions, from motives more or lefs maturely confidered, were 
moftly fent to Martinico. When, at the period of the 
reftitution, the adminiftration of the two colonies was 
feparated, their trade became likewife diftinCt. The com^ 
munications have fince been opened again, and are ilill 
permitted at this prcfent time. 

This arrangement is cenfurcd by Tome people in France.. 
It is neceffary, fay they with acrimony, that the colonies 
fhould fulfil their deflination, which is, to confume a great 
quantity of merchandiz.e from the mother country, and to 
fend back a great abundance of produClions. And yet, 
notwichRanding her abilities to fulfil this double obligation, 
Guadaloupe will neither do the one nor the otlier, as long 
as fire (hall be allowed to carry her commodities to Marti¬ 
nico. This intercourfc will always be the caiife or the oc- 
cafion of an immenfe trade in foreign markets, and at Do¬ 
minica in particular. This fraudulent trade can only be' 
Ropped, and the habit of fmuggling eradicated, by prohi¬ 
biting this communication. 

Thefe arguments, which are* founded upon motives of 
private interefi, ought not to prevent the confirmation of 
the connedlions which Guadaloupe and Martinico have 
formed with each other. Diberty is the wifh of all man¬ 
kind ; and every proprietor hath a natural right to fell the 
produCIions of his foil to whom he choofes, and to as much 
advantage as he can. This fundamental principle of all 
well regulated focieties hath been fet afide in favour of the 
mother country ; and it was perhaps neceffary in the pre- 
fent Rate of affairs. But to be defirous of extending farther 
the prohibitions to which the coloniRs are fubjetted ; to 
wifh to deprive them of the conveniences and advantagea 
which they may derive fiom a laRing or a temporary com¬ 
munication with their own fellow citizens, is an a<fl; of 
tyranny which the merchants of France will one day be 
afiiamed of having folifited, and which will never be grant¬ 
ed but by an ignorant, corrupt, or weak, miniRer. If, as it 
is pretended, the intercourfc permitted at prefent betweeiv 
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the two iflanda, fliould give part of their commodities to 
artful and rapacious rivals, government may find fome fair 
means of introducing into the kingdom the territorial richea 
of Guadaloupe^.and of the fmall iilands which are under it« 
dependence. 

Deseada, at the difiance of four or IJlands dependent 
five leagues from Giiadaloupe, is one of upon Guadaloupe* 
thefe iflands. Its territory is exceedingly 
barren, and is ten leagues in circumference. It reckons 
but few inhabitants, who arc all employed in the culture 
of a few coffee and cotton trees. It is not known at what 
precife time this fettlement was begun, but it is a modern 
one. 

The Saints, three leagues diftant from Guadaloupe, arc 
two very fmall iflands, which, with another yet fmaller, 
form a triangle, and have a tolerable harbour. Thirty 
Frenchmen were fent thither in 1648, but were foon driven 
away by an excefiive drought, which dried up their only 
fpring, before they liad time to make any refervoirs. 
A fecond attempt was made in 1652, and lading planta¬ 
tions were efiablifiied, which now yield fifty thoufand weight 
of coffee, and one hundred thoufand of cotton. 

At the difiance of fix leagues from Guadaloupe is Mari- 
galantc, which hath fifteen leagues in circumference. The 
numerous favages by whom it was inhabited, were driven 
from it in 1648, by the French, who were obliged to fuf- 
tain and repel feveral warm attacks, in order to maintain 
themfelves in their ufurpation. It hath an excellent foil, 
upon which a population hath fucceflively been formed, of 
feven or eight hundred white people, and of fix or feven 
thoufand negroes, moil of whom are employed in the cul¬ 
ture of fugar. 

St. Martin and St. Bartholomew are likewife dependent 
upon .Guadaloupe, though at the difiance of forty-five or 
fifty leagues from it. The former of thefe iflands hath been 
fpoken of in the hillory of the Dutch fettlements. It re¬ 
mains to fay fomething of the latter. 

It is faid to be eleven leagues in circumference. Its 
mountains are nothing but rocks, and its valleys nothing 
but fands, which are never watered by fprings or by rivers, 
and much too feldom by the waters of the Iky, It is even 
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deprived of a good harbour, although all geographers have 
beftowcd this advantage upon it. In 1646, fifty Frenchmen 
were fent there from St. Chriftophers; they were maffacred 
by the Caribs in 1656, and were replaced only three years 
after. The barrennefa of the foil obliged them to have 
recourfc to the Guyacum wood, which covered their new 
country, and of which they made fome fmall works, that 
were in great requcfi. This rcfource was foon exhaufted, 
and it was fucceeded by the care of a few cattle, which 
fupplied the neighbouring iflands. Soon after this, the 
culture of cotton was introduced; and the crop of this 
amounts to fifty or fixty thoufand weight, when not 
checked by obllinate droughts, which are very frequent. 
Till thefe prefent times, the labours have all been carried 
on by white people; and it is flill the only one of the 
European colonies eftablifhed in the New World, where 
free men do not difdain to partake of the labours of agri¬ 
culture with their flaves. The numbers of the latter do not 
exceed four hundred and twenty-feven, nor thofe of the 
former three hundred and forty-five. The ifiand could not, 
without difficulty, maintain a greater number, even in the 
moft profperous times. 

The wretchednefs of the inhabitants is fo well known, 
that the enemy’s privateers, which frequently put in there, 
have always paid pun£fually for what few refrefhments 
they could fpare them, though the miferable inhabitants 
were too weak to compel them. There is then fome hu¬ 
manity left even in the bread: of enemies and pirates ; man 
is not naturally cruel; and only becomes fo from fear or 
intereft. Tfre armed pirate, who plunders a veffel richly 
laden, is not deftitute of equity, nor even of compaffion for 
a fet of poor defcncelefs iflanders. 

PrefentJlate of On the firfi of January I777> the 

Guadaloupe^ and population of Guadaloupe, and of the 
of the fmall ijlands iflands more or lefs fertile, under its 
under its depen^ dependence, amounted to twelve thou- 
dence* fand feven hundred white perfons of all 

ages and of both fexes, thirteen hun¬ 
dred and fifty free negroes, or mulattoes, and a hundred 
thoufand fiaves; although, in the^ account of the colony, 
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there were only foUrfcorc and four thoufaud one hundred 
mentioned. 

Their cattle confifted of nine thoufand two hundred and 
twenty horfes or mules, fifteen thoufand feven hundred and 
forty head of homed cattle, and twenty-fire thoufand four 
hundred fheep, hpgs, or goats. 

Their cultures confifted only of four hundred and forty* 
nine thoufand fix hundred and twenty-two cacao trees; 
eleven million nine hundred feventy-four thoufand and forty- 
fix cotton plants; eighteen million feven hundred and ninety- 
nine thoufand fix hundred and fourfeore coffee trees; and 
three hundred and eighty-eight fugar plantations; which 
occupied twenty-fix thoufand and eighty-eight fquares of 
land. 

Thtir government, taxes, and impofts, were the fame as 
at Martinico. 

If thefe frequent calculations be difgufting to the idle 
reader, it is hoped that "they will not be fo difagreeable to 
political calculators ; who, difeovering, in the population 
and in the produdlions of the lands, the exa6l proportion ‘ 
of the ftrength of the Rate, will be the better enabled to 
compare the natural refources of all nations. 

It is only by a well regulated regifter of fuch a nature, 
that we can judge, with fome degree of precifion, of the 
prefent ftate of the maritime and commercial powers that 
have fettlements in the New World. The merit of the 
work, in this point, confifts in its accuracy; and fome 
allowances ought, perhaps, to be made to the author, for 
the want of erabellifhments, in favour of the ufefiil inform¬ 
ation which is fubftituted to them. There are eloquent 
deferiptions, and mgenious reprefentatiohs enough of diftant 
countries, which ferve to amufe and to deceive the multitude. 
It is time to appreciate the truth, which refults from the 
hiftorv of them, and to be informed, not fo much of what 
they nave been, as of what they are at prefent: for the 
hiftory of what is palled, efpecially from the manner in 
which it is written, is almoft as much applicable to future 
ages, as to the prefent. Let me be flowed, therefore, 
once again to declare, that no man Ihould be furprifed at 
the numerous repetitions of the quantity of negroes, of 
animals, of lands, and of productions ; and details, in a 
word, which, however dry and unentertaining they may be 
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to the mind, are neverthelefs the natural foundations of 
focietjr. 

Guadaloupe mufl obtain from its cultures, a very con- 
^derable mafs of produdllons, and more confiderable even 
than Martinico. it hath a greater number of flavcs; ft 
employs lefs of them in its navigation and in its commerce ; 
it hath placed a number of them upon a foil \vhich is infe¬ 
rior to that of its rival, but great part of which being newly 
manured, yields more abundant crops than the grounds 
which are fatigued by a long continuance of tillage. Ac¬ 
cordingly, it 18 evident, that fuch of its plantations as are 
not devoured by ants, yield an income much fuperior to 
that which as obtained at Martinico. Neverthelefs, eighty- 
one veflels of the mother country did not carry away, in 
1775, from this ifland, more than one hundred and eighty- 
eight thoufand three hundred and eighty-fix quintals fix 
.pounds of raw or clayed fugar, which were fold in Europe 
iof 7>I37>930 livres 16 fols [297,413!. 153. 8d.] ; fixty- 
three thoufand twenty-nine quintals and two pounds of 
coffee, which wete fold for 2,993,860 livres 19 fols 
[124,744!. 48. » fourteen hundred thirty-eight quin¬ 

tals and twenty-feven pounds of indigo, which were fold 
for 1,222,529 livres 10 fols £50,938!. 148. yd.] ; one 
thoufand twenty-three quintals fifty-nine pounds of cacao, 
which were fold for 71,651 livres 6 fols [2,985!, 93. 5d,] ; 
five thoufand one hundred and ninety-tjiree quintals feventy- 
thiee pounds of cotton, which were fold for 1,298,437 livres 
10 fols [54,1011.1 IS. 3d.] ; feven hundred and twenty-feven 
hides, which were fold for 6,973 livres [290I, 10s. lod.] ; 
fixteen quintals and fifty-fix pounds of rope yarn, which 
were fold for 16,560 livres [690I.] ; twelve quintals and 
fixty-two pounds of black caflia, which were fold for 336 
livres 15 fols lo deniers [about 14I, 8d.] ; one hundred 
and twenty-five quintals of wood, which were fold for 3,125 
livres [130!. 48. 2d.] Thefe fum,s, colle6lively, amounted 
to no more than 12,75 ^>4^4 kvres 16 fols ip deniers [about 
531,2911. 14s. ^d.] 

Some of the productions of the colony were fent to 
Martinico. Its molaffes, and feme other commodities, were 
bartered with the Americans, for wood, cattle, .flour, and 
fait fifh : its cottons were fent to Dominico, from whence 
it received (laves j and its fugars to St. Euftatius, which 
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paid for them in fpecie, or with bills of exchange, and with 
merchandize from the Eall-Indies. 

The vigilance of its laft directors hath put fame flop to 
thefe fmuggling connections, and the French veflcls intended 
for the exportation of thefe commodities, have immediately- 
been multiplied. Many of them have been induced by habit 
to go to Guadaloupe, properly fo called, and to St. Charles 
of the Baife Terre, where all the cargoes were formerly 
taken in, although it be but a foreign harbour, the accefa 
of which is difficult, and in which it is dangerous to remain; 
but the greateft number of them go to Pitre Point.* 

This is a deep and tolerably fafe harbour, lituated at one 
of the extremities of Grande Terre; it was difeovered by 
the Engliffi at the time when they were in pofleffion of the 
colony ; and they ^ere employed in rendering it healthy, 
when they were deprived of this acquiliition by the peace. 
The court of Verfailles purfued this idea of an enlightened 
conqueror, and, without delay, had the plan of a town 
traced, which hath rapidly increafed. Nature, the winds, 
the bearing of the coafts, all feem to concur in concentrat¬ 
ing in this llaple almoll the whole trade of fo beautiful a 
polfeffion. St. Charles can preferve no more trade than it 
can be fupplied with from the fine fugars of the Three 
rivers colleAed, and from the coffees which are gathered in 
the difiriCls of the Bailiff, of Defhays, of Buillante, and of 
Pointe Noire. This town will, however, continue to be 
the feat of government, fince the forces of the colony, and 
the fortifications, are there. 

If feme obfervers are to be believed, the colony mud 
expe<El to decline. That part of it which is called Guada- 
loupe, and hath been cultivated for a long time, is not fuf- 
ceptible, fay they, of much improvement. Op the other 
hand, they affirm, that Grande Terre will not fupport itfelf 
in the flouriffiing ftate to which a fortunate hazard hath 
brought it. That vaft fpace, which was almoft entirely 
covered with briars feventeen or eighteen years ago, and 
which furnifhes at prefent three fifths of the territorial riches, 
hath not a good foil. Its fugars are of a very inferior qua¬ 
lity ; it is deftitute of forefts, of dews, and of rivers, and ia 
expofed to frequent droughts, which dellroy its cattle and 
its productions; calamities which cannot hut be increafed 
by time. 

Vol. JF. 


O 
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We are very far from adopting thefc anxieties; and our 
readers may judge of the reafons we have for our fecurity. 
The calamities of an unfortunate war had almoft annihilated 
Guadaloupe. But fcarce had it lubmitted to a foreign yoke, 
in 17591 than its planters haftened to reftore the ruins of 
their manufadures, in order to profit by the liigh price 
which the conquerors put upon their produdions. The 
three years fubfequent to its reftitution were employed in 
the reftoration of the buildings, that had been conllruded 
with precipitation. In the years 1767 and 1768, the roads 
of the colony were all mended, and an eafy communication 
was opened between Guadaloupe and Grande Terre, by 
means of two caufeways of three thoufand toifes each, which 
it was necelTary to raife in the morafies. Before and after 
this period} confidcrable fortifications, and more than one 
hundred batteries, were ereded upon the coafts. Thefe 
labours have deprived the lands, for a long while, of part 
of the hands deilined to fertilize them. At prefent, that 
the flaves are all reilored to tlieir manufadures, is it not 
fortunately a neceffary confequence, that the commodities 
ihould increaf?. 

The colony hath dill other reafons to exped a rapid ad¬ 
vancement. It hath fome territories which have not yet 
been manured; and thofe which are already cultivated arc 
capable of improvement. Its debts are not confiderablc. 
With fewer wants than the fettlements have, where opulence 
bath for a long time multiplied propenfities and defires, it 
can beftow more upon the improvement of its cultures. 
The Englilh iflands will continue to furnifli it with flaves, 
if the French navigators ftill limit themfelves to convey to 
it annually no more than five or fix hundred, as they have 
hitherto done. All thefe circumftances united, fuggeft the 
idea that Guadaloupe will foon rife of itfclf to the height 
of its profperity, without the afliflance, and notwithftanding 
the (hackles, of government. 

Meafures taken by But can France be aflured of enjoy- 
JE'rance to preferve ing a long and quiet poffeflion of this 
Guadeloupe from ifland ? If the en.emy that might attack 

invafion, the colony, chofe only to plunder the 

Grande Terre, and to carry off the 
flaves and cattle from thence, it would be impoflible to 
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prevent this, or even to retaliate, unlefs an array were op- 
pofed to them. Fort Lewis, which defends this part of the 
fettlement, is but a wretched ftar-fort, incapable of much, 
refiftance. All that could poflibly be expected, would be 
to prevent the devaftation from extending any further. 
The nature of the country prefents feveral fitiiations, fome 
more favourable than others, by which the progrefs of an 
adailant may be fecurely (lopped, whatever his courage or 
his forces may be. He would, therefore, be forced to re¬ 
embark and proceed to the attack of what is properly called 
Guadaloupe. 

The landing of the enemy could be effedled nowhere 
b\it at the bay of the Three rivers, and at that of the 
Bailiff; or rather thefe two places would be mod favour¬ 
able to the fuccefs of his enterprife ; becaufe they would 
bring him nearer than any other to Fort St. Charles of the 
Baffe Terre, where he would have lefs difficulties to en¬ 
counter. 

Let the enemy choofe whichever of thefe landings they 
prefer, they will find nothing more than a fpot covered witli 
trees, interfe<fled with rivers, hollow ways, narrow paffes, 
and deep afeents, which they mud march over expofed to 
the French fire. When, by the fuperiority of their forces, 
they*have furmounted thefe difficulties, they will be dopped 
by the eminence of the great camp. This is a platform 
furrounded by nature with the river Galleon, and with 
dreadful ravines, to which art hath added parapets, bar¬ 
bettes, flanks, and embrafures, to diredl the artillery in the 
mod advantageous manner. This intrenchment, though 
formidable, mud be forced. It is not to be imagined that 
an intelligent general would ever leave fuch a pod as this 
behind him: his convoys would be too much expofed, and 
he would not get up what would be neceffary for carrying 
on the fiege of Fort St. Charles without much difficulty. 

If thofe who were fird employed in fortifying Guadaloupe, 
had underdood the art of war, or even been only engineers, 
they would not have failed choofing the pofition between 
the river of the Great-bay and that of Galleon for eredling 
their fortifications. The place then would have had towards 
the fea fide a front, that would have inclofed a harbour 
capable containing forty fail of fhips, which would have 
annoyed the enemy’s fleet, without being themfelves in the 
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kaft expofed. The fronts towards the river Galleon and 
that of the Great bay would have been inacceffible, being 
placed upon the fiimmit of two very ll«!p afcents. The 
fourth front would have been the only place open to an at¬ 
tack ; and it would have been an cafy matter to llrengthen 
that as much as niight have been thought proper. 

By choofing the prefent pofition of Fort^St. Charles, the 
works, which were conftruAed there, ought at lead to have 
flanked each other from the fea, and from the heights. 
But the principles of fortification were fo much negleded, 
that the fire was pointed entirely in a wrong diredlion* 
that the internal works were in all parts open to the view, 
and that the revetments might be battered from the bot¬ 
tom; 

Such was the condition of Fort St. Charles, when, in 
1764, it was thought proper to put it in a date of defence. 
Perhaps, it might have been bed to dedroy it totally, ainl 
to place the new fortifications on the pofition jud pointed 
out. It was however thought neceffary to cover the bad 
fort, condru£l^d by unikilful perfons, with out-works.; 
adding two badions towards the fea-fide ; a good covered¬ 
way, which goes all round, together with a glacis, partly 
cut and partly in a gentle flope ; two large places of arms 
with re-entering angles, having each a good redoubt, -and 
behind thefe, good tenailles, with caponieres and poderns 
of communication with the body of the place; two re¬ 
doubts, one on the prolongation of the capital of one of 
,thc two places of arms, and the other at the extremity of 
an excellent intrenchment made along the river Galleon, 
the platform of which is defended by the cannon from an¬ 
other intrenchment made on the top of tlie bank of the 
other fide of the fame river; large and deep ditches, a re- 
fervoir for water, and a powder magazine, bomb proof; in 
a word, a fufficient .quantity of works under ground to 
lodge a third part of the garrifon. All thefe out-works, 
well contrived, being added to the fort, will enable an active 
and experienced commander to hold out a fiege of two 
months, and perhaps more. But whatever may be the re- 
fiftance that Guadaloupe can oppofe to the attacks of the 
enemy, it is time to pafs on to St. Domingq. 
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This ifland is one hundred and fixty Short deJcriptMx 
leagues in length ; its main breadth is of the i/land of if. 
about thirty ; and its circumference Domingo* 
three hundred and fifty, or fix hundred 
in coafting round the fevcral bays. It is parted lengthways,- 
from eaft to weft, by a ridge of mountains, from which gold 
was extradlcd, before the continent of^mcrica had dlfclofed 
mines infinitely richer. 

The navigator who draws near to, or who approaches, 
the Spanifh part of the ifiand, perceives nothing but an ir¬ 
regular mafs of lands, heaped one upon another, covered 
with trees, and divided towards th?feafide by bays or pro¬ 
montories : but he is indemnified for this profpe£f, which 
is none of the moft agreeable, by the perfume of the flowers 
of acacia, and of the orange and lemon trees, which arc 
conveyed to him every morning and evening, from the 
midft of the woods, by the land breezes. 

The French part of the coaft, although cultivated, doth 
not exhibit a much more fmiling afpedft. There is a fame- 
nefs in all the horizon ; the fame accidents of nature, the 
fame cultures, the fame colours, and the fame edifices, 
prefent themfelves on all Tides. The eye, fatigued, cannot 
fix itfelf on any fpot, without meeting with the fame ob¬ 
ject, and without feeing what it had feen before. There 
is only the northern part, which, being full of rich planta¬ 
tions, from the feafide to the tops of the hills, exhibits a 
profpe6f worthy of fome attention. This is the only land- 
fcape in the ifland ; but it cannot be compared to thofe in 
Fiu'ope, where nature and ait abound much move in inter- 
elling beauties, o 

The heats are always confiderable in the plains. Although 
the temperature of the valleys depend partly.upon their 
opening to the eall or to the weft, it may be faid in general 
that the air, which is damp and fiefh before and after fun- 
fet, is very hot in the courfe of the day. The difference of 
climate is indeed only to be felt upon the mountains ; 
where the thermometer is at feventeen degrees in the (hade, 
when, \vi(h the fame txpofure, it riles to twenty-five in the 
pjain. 
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^me French advert- Spain was the foie and ufelefs pro- 
turers take refuge at prietor of this large poffeflion, when 
St. Domingo. fome EngliHi and Frencli, who had 

been driven out of St. Chriftophers, 
took refuge there in 1630. Though the northern coaft, 
where they hrft fettled, was in a manner forfaken, they 
confidercd, that beiHg liable to be attacked by a common 
enemy, it was but prudent to fecure a retreat. For this 
, purpofe they pitched upon Tortuga, a fmall ifland within 
two leagues of the great one; and twenty-five Spaniards, 
who were left to guard it, retired on the firft fummons. 

The adventurers oT both nations, now abfoliite mailers 
of an ifland eight leagues long and two broad, found a 
pure air, but no river, and few fprings. The mountains 
were covered with valuable woods, and the fertile plains 
only wanted the hand of the cultivator. The northern 
coaft appeared to be inacceflible ; but the fouthern had an 
excellent harbour commanded by a rock, which required 
only a battery of cannon to defend the entrance of the 
ifland. 

This happy fituation foon brought to Tortuga a multi¬ 
tude of ihofe people who are in fearch either of fortune or 
liberty. The moft moderate applied themfelves to the cul¬ 
ture of tobacco, which grew into repute, while the more 
a^live w’ent to hunt the buffaloes at St. Domingo, and fold 
their hides to the Dutch. The moft intrepid went out to 
- ervife, and performed fuch bold exploits as will be long 
remembered. 

This feultment alarmed the court of Madrid. Judging, 
by tli^ Ioffes they had already fuftained, of the misfortunes 
they had ftill to expefl, they gave orders for the deftrudtion 
of the new colony. The general of the galleons chofe, for 
executing his commifTion, the time when the brave inhabit- 
aiits of 'Fortuga were out at fea or a-hunting, and with that 
barbarity which was then fo familiar to his nation, lianged 
or put to the fword all thofe who were left at home. He 
then withdrew, without leaving any garrifun, fully perfuaded 
that fuch a precaution was needlefs, after the vengeance he 
had taken. But he foon found that cruelty is not the me¬ 
thod to fecuve dominion. 

The adventurers, informed of what had pafTed at Tortuga, 
and hearing at the fame time that a body of five hundred 
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meiv dcftined to harafs them, was getting ready at St. Do- 
mingo, judged that the only way to efcape the impending 
ruin, was to put an end to that anarchy in which they 
lived. They therefore gave up perfonal independence to 
focial fafety, and made choice of one Willis to be at their 
head ; an Englifhman, who had diftinguiflied himfelf on 
many occafions by his prudence and valour. Under the 
guidance of this chief, at the latter end of 1638, they re¬ 
took an ifland which they had pofTefled for eight years, and 
fortified it, that they might not lofe it again. 

The French foon felt the effc^ls of national partiality. 
Willis having fent for as many of his countrymen as would 
enable him to give the law, treated the reft as fubjedls. 
Such is the natural progrefs of dominion ; in this manner 
moft monarchies have been formed. Companions in exile, 
war, or piracy, have cliofen a leader, who foon ufurps the 
authority of a mafter. At firft he ftiares the power or the 
fpoils with the ftrongeft; till the multitude, crufiied by the 
few, embolden the chief to aflumc the whole power to him¬ 
felf; and then monarchy degenerates into defpotifm. But 
fucK a feries of revolutions can only take place in many 
years in ^great dates. An ifland of lixteen leagues fquarc 
is not calculated to be peopled only with flaves. The cona- 
mander De Foincy, governor-general of the Windward 
iflands, being informed of the tyranny of Willis, imme¬ 
diately fent forty Frenchmen from St. Chriftophers, who 
colle<Sed fifty more on the coaft of St. Domingo. They 
landed at Tortuga ; and having joined their countrymen 
on the ifland, they all together fummoned the Englifh to 
withdraw. The Englifli, difconccrted at fuch an unex- 
pe£led and vigorous a< 5 lion, and not doubting but that fo 
much hangluinefs was fupported by a much greater force 
than it ically was, evacuated the ifland, and never return¬ 
ed. 

The Spaniards were not fo t raff able. They fuffered fo 
much from the depredations of the pirates who were dailj 
fent out from Tortuga, that they thought their peace, their 
honour, and their intereft, were equally concerned in get¬ 
ting that ifland once more in their own power. Three 
times they recovered it, and were three times driven out 
again. At Jaft it remained in the hands of the French, in 
1659, who evacuated it when they were firmly eftabliflied 
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at St. Domingo, but without giving up the property pf it. 
The government have always drawn from thence the woods 
necefiary for Ihip-building, for the ufe of the artillery, and 
for the troops, till a rapacious minifter took the ifland out 
of the hands of the treafury, in order to increafc his family 
inheritance with it. 

Their progrefs, however, was but flow; and they firfl: 
attradled the attention of the mother country in 1665.. 
Huntfmen, indeed, and pirates were continually fcen hover¬ 
ing about from one ifland to another ; but the number of 
planters, who were properly only the colonifts, was exceed¬ 
ingly limited. The government was fenfible how neceflary 
it was to multiply them; and the care of this difiicnlt work 
was committed to a gentleman of Anjou, name Bertrand 
Dogeron. 

*The court of Fer^ This man, whom nature had formed 
failles ackno<wledged to be great in himfelf, independent of 
ihefe enterprifing the fmiles or frowns of fortune, had 
meiiy nvhen they had ferved fifteen years in the marines, when 
acquired fame JlabU he went over to America in 1656. 
//Vy, and gave them With the bell contrived plans, he failed 
a governor, in his firft attempts ; but the fortitude 

he fliewed in his misfortunes, made his 
virtues the more confpicuous; and the expedients he found 
out to extricate himfelf, heightened the opinion already 
entertained of his genius. The efteem and attachment he 
had infpired the French with at St. Domingo and Tortuga, 
induced the government to intrull him with the care of di- 
reiling, or rather of ft tiling, that colony. 

The execution of this project was full of difficulties. It 
was necefl'ary to eftablifh the regularity of fociety upon the 
ruins of a ferocious anarchy ; to fubjedl the uncontrouled 
fpirit of plunder to the facred and fevere authority of the 
laws; to revive fentiments of hiimaniLy in men hardened by 
the habit of crimes; to fubflitute the innocent inlliuments 
of agriculture to the dcllrudive weapons of murder ; to 
incite to a laboiious life, barbarians accuilomed to idlenefs, 
which is the general attendant upon rapine ; to infpire vio¬ 
lent men with patience ; to induce them to prefer the tardy 
fruits of obftinate labour to rapid enjoyments,, acquired by 
fuddeu exertions; to fubttitute a prcpenlity for peace to 
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the third of blood ; to inftil the fear of danger in the mind 
of him who delighted to expofe hiinfelf to it, and the love 
of life in him who defpifcd it; it was neceflary> in a word, 
that men who had never refpedled any thing, -and who had 
always traded freely with all nations, fhould be prevailed 
upon to rcfpc6l the privileges of an exclnfive company 
formed, in 1664, for all the French fettlements. When all 
this was effeded, it then became neceflary to allure, by the 
fweets of a well regulated government, new inhabitants 
into a country which had been traduced as a bad climate, 
and which has not yet known to be fo fertile as it really 
was. 

Dogeron, contrary to the general opinion, was in hopes 
he fhould fucceed. A long intercourfe with men he was 
to govern, had taught him how they were to be dealt with; 
and his fagacity could fugged, or his honed foul adopt, no^ 
method of engaging them, but what was noble and jud* 
The freebooteis were determined to go in fearch of more 
advantageous latitudes ; he detained them by relinquifhing 
to them that (hare of the booty which his pod intitled him 
to, and by obtaining for them from Portugal commillions 
for attacking the Spaniards, even after they had made peace ' 
with France. This was the only method to make thefe. 
men friends to their country, who otherwife would have 
turned enemies, rather than have renounced the hopes of 
plunder. The buccaneers, or huntfmen, who only wdfhed 
to raifc a fufficlency to ere 61 ; habitations, found him ready 
to advance them money v/ithout intered, or to procure 
them fome by his credit. As for the planters, whom he 
preferred to all the other colunids, he gave them every 
podible encouragement wdthiri the power of his induftrious 
activity. 

Thefe happy altcratrons required only to be made per- 
wianent. The governor wifely confidered, that women 
could alone perpetuate the happinefs of the men, and the - 
welfare of the colony, by promoting population. This 
was a natural one ; biit^ it was- neceffary to confider what 
kind of women they mud. have been, from whom fuch 
pleafing effects could have been expected. Women born-^ 
of honed parents, and well educated ; prudent and induf* 
trious women, who would one day become good wives and- 
affettiouate mothers. The total want of one fex in the new. 

05 
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fettlement, condemned the oth^r to celibacy. Dogeron 
thought of remedying this kind of indigence, which is the 
moil difficult of any to bear, and which plunges a man in¬ 
to a date of melancholy, and infpires him with a difgufi: 
for life, deprived, for him, of its pioft powerful attradlion. 
Fifty young women were fent over to him from France, 
and were foon difpofed of at a very high price. Soon after, 
a like number arrived, and were obtained on dill higher 
terms. They were fold as fo many flaves, and bought as 
any common merchandize. It was money, and not the 
choice of their heart, that decided their lot. What expec¬ 
tations could be formed from alliances thus contradiled ? 
And yet this was the only way to gratify the mod impe¬ 
tuous of all paffions without quarrels, and to propagate the 
human race without blooddied. All the inhabitants expell¬ 
ed to have female companions from their own country, to 
alleviate and to diare their fate. But they were difappointed;, 
none were afterwards fent over^ except abandoned women, 
vile and defpicable wretches, who embarked with all the 
vices of the mind, and the difeafes of the body, that are 
attached to an abje<Sl condition, which they we^e far from 
being afhamed of, fince they fhewed not the lead relu6lance 
to engage themfelves for three years in the fervice of the 
men. This method of loading the colony with the refufe 
of the mother country, introduced fuch a profligacy of 
manners, that it became neceffary to put a flop to fo dan¬ 
gerous an expedient, but without lubdituting a better. 
By this negle(ft, St. Domingo lod a great many brave men, 
wffio could not live happy there, and was deprived of an 
increafe of population which might have proceeded from 
the colonids who Hill preferved their attachment to the 
ifland. The colony has long felt, and perhaps feels to this 
day, the efiedls of fo capital an error. 

Notwithdanding this error, Dogeron found means to in¬ 
creafe the number of planters to fifteen hundred in four 
years time, when there were only four hundred at hisffird 
coming. His fucceffes were daily increafing ; when they 
were fuddenly flopped, in 1.670, by an infurredlion, which 
put the whole colony in a ferment. He did not incur the 
lead cenfure for this unfortunate accident, in which he cer¬ 
tainly had no fliare* 
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When this worthy man was appointed by the court of 
France to the government of Tortuga and St. Domingo, 
he could only prevail upon tlie inhabiLants to acknowledge 
his authority, by giving them hopes that the ports under 
his jurifdi6lion fhould 4 )e open to foreigners. Yet fuch was 
the afoendant lie gained over their minds, that by degrees 
he eftablilhed in the colony the exclufive privilege of the 
company ; which, in time, cngrofled the^whole trade. But 
this coiTipany became fo clattd with profperity, as to be 
guilty of the injullice of felling their goods for two thirds 
more than 4 iad till then been paid to the Dutch. So de- 
llruftive a monopoly revolted the inhabitants. They took 
up arms ; and it was but a year after, that they laid them 
dow’n, upon condition that all French fhlps fhoiild be free 
to trade with them, paying five per cent, to the company 
at coming and going out. Dogeron, who brought about 
this accommodation, availed himfelf of that circumftance 
to procure fhips, feemingjy dellined to convey his crops in- 
yb Europe, but which in fa6^ were more the property of 
his colonills than his ovrn. Every one (hipped his own 
commodities on-board, allowing a moderate freight. On 
the return of the velTel, the generous governor caufed the 
cargo to be expofed to public view', and every one took 
what he wanted, not only at prime colt, but upon truft, 
without intereil, and even without notes of hand. Dogeron 
had imagined he fhould infpire them with fentiments of 
probity and greatnefs of foul, by taking no other fecurity 
than their word. By this condiidl, he exemplified how 
well he was acquainted with the human heart. The man 
whom we have degraded in his felf-ellimation, by miftrulU 
ing him, having nothing to lofe In our minds, will not feru- 
ple to (hew himfelf occafionally a rogue, a bafe villain, a 
traitor, an impollor, fuch as he really is, or even- perhaps 
fuch as he is not, but fuch as he knows you think Inm to 
be; while the man, for whom we (hall have fhewn fomc 
(hare of elteem, will not debafe himfelf if he (hould have 
deferved it, and will pique himfelf upon his honour^ if he 
(hould not. To impute virtues or vices to men, ift fre« 
qucntly the way to infpire them wuth either. In the midd 
of thefe parental offices Dogeron was cut off by death in 
1675. 


0 6 . 
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Minifters and depofitaries of the royal authority, inftead 
of thofe long and ufelefs inilru£lions drawn by clerks, as 
ignorant as they are rapacious, and fent to the perfons 
•whom you intend for the government of the colonies, whoa 
receive them with the utmoil con^mpt, get the life of 
Dogcron written for their ufc, and let it be concluded with 
thel'e words: possess the virtues of this man, and 

LET YOUR CONDUCT CONFORM ITSELF TO HIS. 

O Dogeron ! thy neglected remains repofe, perhaps, in 
fome unknown part of St. Domingo, or of Tortuga. But 
if thy memory be extinft in thofe countries, if»thy name, 
tranfmitted from fathers to children, be not pronounced 
with emotion ; the defeendants of thofe colonills, whofe 
felicity you infured by your talents, by your difinterefted- 
nefs, by your courage, by your patience, and by your la¬ 
bours, are ungrateiul people, who do not deferve better 
governors than moll of thofe who are fent to them. 

Dogcron left no other inheritance than an example of 
palriotifm, and of every humane and focial virtue. Pouaa- 
rxy fucceeded him. With the qualifications as his 

uncle, he was not fo great a man; bccaufe he followed his 
heps more from imitation, than from natural dlfpoiition. 
Ytt the undifeerning multitude placed an equal confidence 
in both ; and both had the honour and happinefs to efla- 
blifh the colony upon a firm footing, without laws and 
without foldievs. Their natural good fenfe, and their 
known integrity, determined all difleienccs to the facisfac- 
tion of botli parties; and public order was maintained by 
that authority which is the natural confequence of perfonal 
merit. 

So wife a conditution could not be lading; it required 
too much virtue to make it fo. In 1684 there was fo vilible 
an alteration, lhat, in order to edablilh a due fubordination 
at St, Domingo, two adminidrators were called in from 
Martinico, where good policy was already in a great mea- 
fure fettled. Thefe legiilator®'appointed courts of judica¬ 
ture in the feveral didriifls, accountable to a fuperior coun¬ 
cil at, Little Guave. In procefs of time, this Jurifdiftion 
growing too extendve, a like tribunal was eretfed in 1701, 
At Cape St. Francis, for the northern didrids. 

All thefe innovations could hardly be introduced without 
feme oppofition, II was to be feared that the hunters and 
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piratesj who compofed the bulk of the people, averfe from 
the reftraints that were going to be laid upon them, would 
go over to the Spaniards and to Jamaica, allured by the 
profpe^l of great advantages. The planters themfelves 
were under fomc temptation of this kind, as their trade 
was^ clogged with fo many reftridlions, that they were 
forced to fell their commodities at a very low price. The 
former w^ere gained by perfuations; the latter by the pro- 
fpe6t of a change in their fituation, which was truly dc- 
fperate. ^ 

Skins had been the firfl; article of exportation from St. 
Doming^, as being the only things the buccaneers brought 
home. Tobacco was afterwards added by culture ; and it 
was fold to great advantage to all nations. This trade was 
foon confined by an exclulive company ; which, indeed, was 
in a fiiort time abolifhed, but with no advantage for the 
fale of tobacco, fince that was farmed out. The inhabitants, 
hoping to meet with fome indulgence from government, as 
a reward for their fubmifiion, offered to give the king a 
fourth part of all the tobacco they fhould fend into the 
kingdom, free of all charge, even of freigfit, updn cotidi- 
tion they ihould'liave the entire difpoml of the other 
three fourths. They made it appear, that this method 
would bring in a clearer profit to the revenue than the 
forty fols fi8. 8d.] per cent, which were paid by the 
farmer. Private intereil oppofed fo reafonable a pro- 
pofal. 

In circumfiances fuch as tbefe, I am alrXays afioni/hed 
at the patience of the opprelfed people. I fay to myfelf, 
why do they not all aflemble together at the houfc oi the 
member of admirfillration appointed to govern them, and 
addrefs him in the following terms ? “We are weary of an 
“ authority which vexes us. Retire from our country, and 
“ tell the perfon whofe reprefentative you are, that we are 
“ no rebels, becaufe no rcbelli^ can exift unlefs it be againft 
“ a good king, and that heW^nly a tyrant againll whom 
“ we have a right to revolt. You may add, that if he 
“ fhould be defirous of poflefling a defert country he will 
“ foon be fatisfied ; for that w’c are all determined to per- 
“ ifii, rather than live any longer miferable under an unjuft 
“ government/^ The colonills did not give way to the 
fuggeftions of defpair, but in their refentment they turned 
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their induftry with fuccefs to the culture of indigo and 
cocoa. Cotton was a very promofing article, becaufe it 
had in former times greatly -enriched the Spaniards ; but 
they foon gave it up, for what reafon is not known ; 
and in a few years not a fingle cotton plant was to be 
feen. 

Till then the labours had all been performed by hirelings, 
and by the poored of the inhabitants. Some fuccefsful ex¬ 
peditions againil tbg Spanianls procured them a few ne¬ 
groes. The number was increafed by two or three French 
Ihips, and much more by prizes tak<^n from the Englifh 
during the war of 1688 ; by an invahon of Jamaica, from 
whence the French brought away three thoufand blacks, 
in 1694. Without flaves, the culture of fiigar could not be 
undertaken, but they alone were not fuflicient. Money 
was wanting to ere6f buildings, and to purchafe utenfils. 
The profit fome inhabitants made with the freebooters, 
who were always fuccefsful in their expeditions, enabled 
them to employ the flaves. They therefore undertook the 
planting of the canes, which convey the-gold of Mexico to 
thofe nafions w^ofe only mines are fruitful lands. 

yf company is But the colony, which, though it had 

^ablifbedfor the loft fome of its Europeans, had Hill made 
fouthern part of a progrefs to the north and weft, amidft 
St. Domingo. the devallations that preceded the peace 
of Ryfwick, was yet but little advanced 
to the fouth. This part did not reckon a hundred inhabit¬ 
ants, all living in huts, and all extremely wretched. The 
government could fix upon no better ^pedient, to make 
fome advantage of fo extenfive and fo fine a country, than 
to grant, in 1698, for the fpace of half a century, the 
property of it to a company, which toolc the name of 
St. Louis. 

This company engaged, jipder the penalty of forfeiting 
their charter, to form a capitSrof 1,200,000 livres [50,000!.] 
and to convey, in the conrfe of the five firft years, upon the 
lands granted to them, fifteen hundred white people, and 
two thoufand five hundred negroes, with one hundred of the 
former and two hundred of the latter each of the following 
years; they were to diftributc lands to whoever ftiould be 
defirous of them. Each perfon, according to his wants and 
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abilities, obtained Haves that were to be paid for in three 
years ; the men at the rate of fix hundred livres [25I.] 
and t^ women at the rate of four hundred and fifty 
livres [i8l. I5s.j The fame credit was allowed for mer¬ 
chandize. 

LTpon thefe conditions, the charter infured to the new 
fociety the exclufive right of buying and felling throughout 
the whole territory afhgned to them, but at the prices only 
that weie fettled in the other parts of the ifland. Even 
this dependence, opprtflive to the colonilt, was Hill alle¬ 
viated, by allowing him to take, where he thought proper, 
whatever he was left in want of, and to pay out of his pro- 
vilions, whatever he might have occafion to buy. 

Monopoly, as a torrent that is loft in the abyfs itfelf has 
made, works its owri ruin by its rapacioufnefs. The com¬ 
pany of St. Louis affords an iuftance,. among many others, 
of the defedls and abufes of exclufive. aflbciations. It was 
ruined by the knavery and extravagance of its agents ; nor 
was the territory committed to its care the better for all 
lljefe lofles. The plantations and people that were found 
there, when the company gave up her rights to the go¬ 
vernment in 1720, were chiefly owing to the contraband 
traders.- 

It was during the long and bloody The colony of St» 
war begun on account 01 the Spanifti Domingo becomes 
fuccefiion, that this attempt had been the mojl Jlourijhing 
made towards the improvement of the in the Nc'iu World, 
colony. It might have been cxpedled 
to have made a fpeedy progrefs, when tranquillity was rc- 
ftored to both nations by the peace of Utrecht. Thefe 
happy profpedfs were blafted by one of thofe calamities 
which it is not in the power of man to forefee. All the 
cocoa trees upon the colony died in 1715. Dogeron had 
planted the firft in 1665. In procefs of time they had in- 
creafed ; efpecially in the natrow valleys to the weftward. 
There were no lefs than twenty thoufand upon fome plan¬ 
tations ; fo that, though cocoa fold for no more than five 
fols r2id.3 a pound, it was become a plentiful fource of 
wealth. 

Cultivations of greater importance amply compenfated 
this Ipfs, when a circumftance of the moft dillrefling nature 
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threw the whole colony into confternation. A confiderable 
number of its inhabitants,, who had devoted cwenty years 
labour in a burning climate, to lay up a competency to 
fpend a comfortable old age in their native country, were 
returned to it, with a fufficient fortune to enable them to 
difeharge their debts and purchafe eftates. Their commo¬ 
dities were pai^ them in bank notes, which proved ufelels 
to them. This fatal calamity obliged them to return poor 
into an ifland from whence they had departed rich ; and 
reduced them, in their old age, to folicit employment from 
the very people who had formerly been their fervants. 
The light of fo many unfortunate perfons infpired a gene¬ 
ral detcflation for the India company, which was conlider- 
ed as accountable for thefe calafiuties. This averfion, raifed- 
by mere compaflion^ was foon changed into a profound hat¬ 
red, and not without fufficient realon. 

The French colonies, lince their cllabliffiment, received 
their Haves from the hands of the monopoly, and confe- 
quently received but few, and at an exorbitant price. Be¬ 
ing reduced in 1713 to the impoffibility of continuing tl^ir 
languid operations, the company thcmfelves made the pri¬ 
vate merchants partners in their trade, upon condition that 
they fhould pay 15 livres [12s. 6d.] for every negro they 
ffiould carry to the Windward iflands, and 30 livres [il. 
5s.] for thofe whom they ffiould introduce into St. Do¬ 
mingo. This new arrangement was followed by fo great a 
degree of aclivity, that the government were at length in¬ 
duced to give up exclufivc privileges, by granting in 1716^ 
the Guinea trade to the ports of Rouen, of Bourdcaux, of 
Nantz, and of La Rochelle. It was to coll them two pif. 
toles [i6s. 8d.] for every Have who ffiould arrive m Ame¬ 
rica *, but the commodities which were to be acquired by 
the fale of ihefe unfortunate people, were exonerated from 
one half of the do ties to which the other produ<5lioii9 were 
fuhjedl. The inhabitants were jull beginning to feel the 
good effedls of this liberty, imperfe^l as it was, fnice it was 
confined to four ports, when St. Domingo was condemned 
again to receive its planters from the India company, who 
were not even obliged to furniffi them with more than two^ 
thoufand every year. We cannot, indeed, determine which 
is the moll alloniffiing circumllance in the courfe of the 
events relative to the New World, either the rAge of the 
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firO: conquerors who laid it wafte, or the ftupidity of the 
governments, which by a feries of abfurd regulations, feem 
to have propofed to themfelvcs either to perpetuate the 
mifery of the inhabitants^, or to plunge them again into 
that Ihite, whenever they entertained hopes of emerging 
from it. 

In 1722, the agents of this odious company arrived in 
the colony. The buildings where they tranfadted their 
bufmefs were burnt to the ground. The Oiips that came 
to them from Africa were either denied admittance into 
the harbour, or not fuffered to difpofe of their cargoes. 
The chief governor, who endeavoured to oppofe thefe dif- 
turbances, faw his authority defpifed, and his orders dif- 
obeyed, as they were not inforced by any compulfivc 
power : he was even put under arreft. Every part of the 
ifland refounded with the clamours of fedition and the noife 
of arms. It is difficult to fay how far thefe excelles would 
have been carried, had not government had the prudence 
to make conceffions. In this one inllance, the people did 
not fufFer for the folly of their rulers ; and the duke of 
Orleans convinced mankind/ upon this occafion, that he 
was above the ordinary {lamp of men, by avowing himfelf 
the author of a rebellion which he had excited by a defec¬ 
tive inflitution, and which, under a ruler lefs enlightened- 
or lefs moderate, would have been feverely piinifhed. After 
two yeais of trouble and confufion, the inconveniences re- 
lulting from anarchy difpofed the minds of all parties to 
peace, and tranquillity was rellorcd without having recourfe 
to violent mearureF. 

From that period, no colony ever fo much improved its 
time as that of St. Domingo. It advanced with the ut- 
inoil rapidity to a profperuus date. The two unfortunate 
wars which annoyed its Teas, have only ferved to comprefs 
its ftrength, which has iucreafed the more iince the cefla- 
tion of holiilities. A wound is Toon healed when the 
conllitutiori is found. Difeafes thcmfelves, in the hate, as 
well as in the body, are a kind of remedies, which, by the 
expulfion of the vitiated humours, add new vigo-ur to aro- 
bull habit of body. Thofe diforders that are fatal to cither 
the one or the other, are fuch as, being flow in their pro- 
grefs, keep them in a (late of perpetual indifpofition, and 
lead them imperceptibly to the grave. But after difeafes 
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that are acute have brought on a violent crifis, the delirium 
ceafes and the debility goes off; and as the llrength is rc- 
ftorcd a more regular and uniform motion is effablifhed, 
which promifes a lading duration to the machine. So war 
feems to ftrengthen and fupport national fpirit in many 
dates of Europe, which might be enervated and corrupted 
by the profperity of commerce and the enjoyments of lux¬ 
ury. The immenfe Ioffes which almod equally attend vic¬ 
tory and defeat, excite indudry and quicken labour. Na¬ 
tions will recover their former fplendour, provided their rul¬ 
ers will let them follow their own bent, and not pretend to 
direct their deps. This principle is peculiarly applicable to 
trance, where nothing more is requifite to profperity than 
to give a free courfe to the a6livity of the inhabitants. 
Wherever nature leaves them at full liberty, they fuccecd 
ingiving her powers their full fcope. St. Domingo affords 
alTriking indance of what may be expedled from a good 
foil, and an advantageous fituation in the hands of French¬ 
men. 

Settlements form* The fouthern part, which is occupied 
ed in the fouthern by France, extends from Pitre Point to 
part of St. Do* Cape Tiburon. At the period of their 
mingo, conqueds in the New World, the Spa¬ 

niards had built upon this coad two 
large villages, whicli they forfook in lefs profperous times. 
The vacated places were not immediately occupied by the 
French, who mud be apprehenfive of the vicinity of St. 
Domingo, where the chief force of that power, upon 
whofe ruin they were rifing, was ^concentrated. Their pri¬ 
vateers, who commojily affembled at the little ifland called 
Vache ifland, to erni/.e upon the Cadilians, and divide 
their fpoils, eneouraged foine planters to begin a fmall fet- 
tlcment upon the cjn:.inent in 167^. It was foun deflroyed, 
nor was it refiimetl t:ll a confid^rablc time after. The 
company appointed to fettle and extend this colony did not 
fulfil their oblIgatii>n:,. Its piogrtfs was owing to the 
Fnglifh of Jamaica, and to the Dutch of Curaffou, who 
having refolved to carry fiaves to this place, bought up the 
produce of a land, wdiich they themfelves alone contributed 
to improve. It was not till 1740, that the merchants of 
the mother country began to attend to this fettlement. 
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From this period they frequented this part of the colony a 
little, notwithftanding the winds, which often render the 
failing out of this road tedious and difficult. 

The part which is to the eaft of all the reft is called Ja- 
quemcl. It confifts of three pariffies, which occupy thirty- 
lix leagues of the coaft, and run into a moderate and very 
unequal degree of depth. This vaft fpace is filled up with 
fixty plantations of coffee, fixty-two of indigo, and fixty 
of cotton. Moft of their planters are DOor, and can never 
grow very rich. A foil, which is in ^neral full of hills, 
Sony, and expofed to droughts, prevents them from afpir- 
ing to wealth. This can only be done by thofe who divide 
the plain of Jaquemel. There are twenty very fpacious 
habitations, of which ten only are watered, though they 
be all fufceptible of this advantage. It is there, that in an 
exhaufted foil, indigo, which would require a virgin foil, 
is cultivated. When hands, and other means for carrying 
on an extenfive culture, fhall no longer be wanting, fugar 
will be fubftituted to it, which fucceeds as well as can be 
defired, in the only plantation where the colonifts have be¬ 
gun to cultivate it. 

Aquin hath an extent of fifteen leagues along the bor¬ 
ders of the fea, and of three, four, and fometimes fix, 
leagues in the inland parts. This fcttlement reckons forty 
plantations of indigo, twenty of coffee, and nine of cotton. 
Its mountains, lefs elevated than thofe which are conti¬ 
guous to them, on that account enjoy only the benefit of 
a few fprings, and a fmall quantity of rain, and promife 
nothing but great abundance of cotton, which will un¬ 
doubtedly be one day®|cquircd of them. With regard to 
its plains, they were formeily in a flourlfhing ftate ; but 
the droughts, which have gradually incieafed in proportion 
as the country hath been cleared, have diminifhed more and 
more the quality of the indigo, which conftituted all the 
riches of the colony. This plant, wliich leaves the ground 
almoft habitually expofed to the heat of a burning fun, 
fhould be replaced by fugar, which would keep the earth 
covered for ei^hteeji months together, and will preferve in 
it for a long time the fmalleft degree of moiffure. Four 
of the moft wealthy inhabitants have already made this 
change in their plantations. The nature of the foil will 
allow twenty-five colonifts to follow their example ; and 
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they will no doubt refolve upon it, .when they (hall have 
acquired the means fufficient for that purpole, and wlien 
the waters of the river Serpente fhall have been prudently 
dihributed. In the prefect ftate of tilings, all the produc¬ 
tions of that diftri^:t are collected in one town only, which 
is far advanced in tlie inland parts. The impoffibility of 
conveying them to the coalt in the rainy fcafons, and the 
tinavoidable expences of the carriage, even in the mofl; fa¬ 
vourable times, fuggefted the idea of forming this lla- 
ple upon the borAws of a deep bay, where tlie commodities 
are (hipped : but this fituation doth not afford one acre of 
ground fit for cultivation ; there is no fweet water to be 
found in it, and the ftagnating waters of the fea corrupt the 
air. Thefe reafona have canfed this projc(!if to be laid afide, 
for its inconvenicncies would be greater than the advantages 
derived from it. 

St. Lewis is a kind of-town, which, though built at the- 
beginning of the century, hath no more than fifty houfes. 
The forming of this fettkment was determined upon, on 
account of an exceeding good harbour, even for fhips of 
the line. Confiderable fortifications were crc6ted upon a 
fmall ifland, fituated at the entrance of the harbour, which 
were defiroyed by the Englifli in 174B, and have never 
fince been reftored. The territory of this diftrift extends 
five or fix leagues along the coafl. Its mountains covered 
with acacia wood, arc moll of them fufceptible of culture. 
Its plain, which is uneven, hath fome fertile fpots upon it, 
and its numerous morafTcs might be dried up. There are 
no more than twenty plantations - of coffee, fifteen of ii^di- 
go, fix cf cotton, and two of fugP*, here, d'hls lafl pro- 
du^lion would fucceed in ten or twelve plantations, efpe- 
cially if they were watered by the river St. Lewis, which, 
it is thought, they migjit ealily be. 

Cavaillon doth not occupy more than three leagues upon 
the borders of the ocean. This is a long neck of land, 
which extends eight or nine leagues up the country. It is 
divided by a large river, which, in times of heavy rains, 
unfortunately over daws to a confiderable dillancc, and oc- 
calions great ravages. At the ddlance of two leagues from 
its mouth is a Imall town, where the veflels arrive, and 
where they take in the produelions, which are furnifiied by 
twenty plantatioirs of coffee,, ten of indigo, fix of cotton. 
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and feventeen of fugar^ The number of the laft might be 
doubled, with facility, in a plain which hath five or fix 
thoufand fquares in extent ; but the three moil flouriihing 
of thofe which exiil have fcarce yielded half of what they 
might produce, and the others only yield a trifling produce, 
and of a bad quality. The mountains, though covered- 
with an excellent foil, do not compenfate for this deficien¬ 
cy. The diilridlfi granted by government will remain un¬ 
cultivated, till roads ihall have been made for the convey¬ 
ance of the produ<^l,ion8. This undertaking, which is be¬ 
yond the means of the inhabitants, ought to be executed 
by the troops. IdJenefs, aad infedlious moraifes, have 
hitherto deprived the foldiers of their iiiduftry, and have 
made them perifh upon the banks of the fea. The frefh- 
nefs of elevated places, the wholefome air which is breathed 
there, a moderate fhare of labour, and the eafy circumftan- 
ces which it would be proper they fliould enjoy ; in a word, 
all thefe concurring caufes, would they not maintain them 
in their natural ftrength ? would they not infure their pre- 
fervation ? 

The plain at the bottom of Vache ifland contains twTnty- 
flve thoufand fquares, of a foil which is excellent every¬ 
where, except in fome parts that have been covered with 
gravel by the torrents, and a few morafles, which might 
be eafily dried up. There have been fucceffivcly formed 
here eighty-three fugar plantations, and there might ftill 
be fifty more eftablifhed, Thofe which cxill have fcarce 
more than one third of their territory cultivated, and yet 
they yield an immenfe quantity of raw fugar. From this 
we may judge how much the whole of the grounds would 
furnifh, if they were properly cultivated. One might de¬ 
pend upon a produce fo much the more regular, as the 
rains do not fail fo often in this dillri( 5 t as in the others, 
and as there are three rivers running through it, which 
offer themfelves, as it were, for the watering of all the 
plantations. 

The fugar and the indigo which grow in the plain, the 
coffee and the cotton, which defeend from the mountains, 
are all ca^rried to the town of Caves, formed by near four 
hundred houfes, which are all built in a marfliy ten itory, 
and are raoft of them furrounded with ffagnant waters. 
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The air which is breathed in that pl^ce is equally deficient 
in clafticity as in falubrity. 

This flaple feems to have been placed, as it were, for- 
tuitoufly in the bottom of a (hallow bay, which grows 
niore and more fo, and has but three ehannds. The an¬ 
chorage if fo confined, and fo dangerous, during the equi¬ 
nox, that fhips which happen to be there at that feafon are 
frequently loft. The great quantity of mud brought 
thither by the waters of a torrent on the fouth fide, has 
increafed to fuch a degree, that in twenty years time there 
will be no entrance. The canal, formed by the vicinity of 
Vache ifland, is of no ufe, and only obftru6ls the naviga¬ 
tion, The creeks in this place are the rcfort of the priva¬ 
teers of Jamaica. As they cruize there without fails, and 
can obferve without being feen, they always have the ad¬ 
vantage of the wind over fuch vcffels as are hindered, by 
the violence and conftant ftruggle of the winds, from pafT- 
ing above the ifland. If it were poflible that any men of 
war could put into this bad harbour, the impoffibility of 
furmounting this obftacle and that of the currents, in order 
to get to windward of the ifland, would oblige them to 
follow the track of merchant (hips. Doubling, therefore, 
one after another, the point of Labacou, on account of the 
fhoals, thefe (hips would get between the land and the ene¬ 
my's fire, with the difadvantage of the wind, and would 
infallibly be deftroyed by an inferior fquadron. 

The town of Cayes is not better than its harbour- It 
contains 280 houfes, all funk into fwampy ground, and 
moft of them furrounded with ftagnant water. The air of 
this fpot is foul and unwholefome ; and on this accountj 
as well as the badnefs of the harbour, it has often been 
wiflied by the court of Vcrfailles, that the trade with the 
mother country could be transferred to St. Lewis. But 
the efforts that have been made to efFe(Jft this, have hitherto 
been unfuccefsful; and will for ever be fo; bccaufe it is 
rcafonable to fuppofe, that exchanges will always be 
cftabliflicd on that fpot where the produdlions are moft 
plentiful, and where the confumption is greateft. To pre¬ 
tend to thwart this order of things preferibed by nature, 
would be to retard to no purpofe the progrefs of a goo# 
fettlementp Even the caprices of induftry (hould be in¬ 
dulged by government. The lead uneafinefs in the trader 
creates diftruft. Political and militaiy reafonings will nc- 
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ver prevail againft thofe of intereft. Trade only flourifhes 
in a foil of its own chooling. It is alarmed at every kind 
of reftraint. 

All that the French miniftry could reafonably propofe, 
would be to withdraw the tribunals from St, Lewis, which 
neither is, nor ever will be, of any confequcnce, in order 
10 transfer them to Cayes, where the population and the 
productions, which are already confiderable, mull increafe 
greatly ; to dig a bed for a torrent, the violent overflow¬ 
ings of which frequently occafion inexpreffible ravages ; 
and to fortify, and render the town more wholefome. Both 
might be effeCted, by digging a ditch all round the town, 
and the rubbilh would fcrve to fill up the marfhes within. 
The ground, being raifed higher by this contrivance, 
would confequcntly grow drier ; the water, which would 
be brought down by a gentle defeent from the river into 
this deep ditch, would, by the afliftance of fome fortifica¬ 
tions, fecure the town from the attacks of the privateers ; 
and would even afford a temporary defence, and allow 
time to capitulate with a fmall fquadron. 

Greater improvements might and ought to be made. 
Why not allow a faClitious harbour to an important mart, 
which will foon be flopped ? The merchant fhips that feek 
fhelter in what is called the Flemifh bay, two leagues to 
windward of Cayes, feem to point out this fpot as the har¬ 
bour that this town {lands in need of. It would contain a 
confiderable number of men of war, fafe from all winds ; 
would afford them feveral careening places ; would admit 
of their doubling the Vache ifland to windward, and enable 
them to carry on with the town, alongfide the coall, an in- 
terconrfe, which, being proteded by batteries properly dif- 
pofed, would keep the privateers in SWe. The only incon¬ 
venience is, that the (hipworm is more apt to injure the vef- 
fel in this place than in other parts, on account of the na¬ 
ture of the bottom and the calmnefs of the fea. 

Abacou is a peninfula, which was formerly in a flourifli- 
ing flate, on account of the abundance and the quality 
its indigo. But fince this voracious plant hath dcftroycd 
every principle of vegetation upon the numerous little hil- 
I0C8 of that place, it is nowhere cultivated with any fuc- 
cefs but upon the borders of the fea, which are enriched 
with the Ip^ls of the upper grounds. This decrcafc hath 
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determined a certain number of colonifts to transfer their 
induftry to other parts. Thofe who, either from habit or 
reafon, have perfevered in remaining on their plantations, 
have enlarged them as much as they have found it conve¬ 
nient. They Hill maintain themfelves by foffering part of 
their grounds to lie fallow, while the other part is culti¬ 
vated. But this refource is not equal to what it would be 
in Europe. This is the opinion of the inhabitants them¬ 
felves, who diredl their indullry towards tlie culture of fu- 
gar, as much as their fortune and their credit will allow 
them. 

It is upon the cultivated and exhaufted heights of this 
quarter, that it would be proper to bree(J cattle. Govern¬ 
ment were in an error, when they ceded the mountains, 
upon condition that they fhould be covered with horned 
cattle. Befides that a virgin foil could not be reafonably 
employed in pafture ground, as it might be rendered more 
produdive to the (late ; it was impoffible to expe6l that 
enterprifing men would make themfelves ihepherds, when 
they could derive greater advantages from their grounds, 
iQ whatever culture they might employ them. It may even 
be affirmed, that the cattle will always be infinitely fcarce 
at St. Domingo, even in thofe places which cannot be 
employed for any other purpofe, as long as the monopoly 
of flaughter houfes (hall fubfifl in the colony. 

Coteaux occupies about ten leagues of the fhore, and’is 
from two to five leagues in depth. Small creeks are every¬ 
where found, where it is eafy to land; but none of them 
offer a fecure fhelter in rough weather. I'his quarter con¬ 
tains twenty-four plantations of coffee, three of cotton, 
and fixty-fix of indigo. This laff produAion hath lefs de- 
creafed in quantity, aifil lefs degenerated in quality, at this 
place, than anywhere eJfe ; advantages which mull be au 
tributed to the nature and to the difpofition of the terri¬ 
tory. The time, however, doth not feem far diftant, when 
the borders of the fea will difplay fourteen or fifteen fugar 
plantations formed upon the ruins of the ancient cultures. 
Habit, and the facility of obtaining flaves by contraband 
connexions, will facilitate this revolution. 

Tiburon, which hath ten leagues of extent upon the 
borders of the fea, and two, three, or four, in the inland 
parts, terminates this coaff. The road of thk csipe doth 
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not oifcr a fafEcient fhelter againft ftorma ; but wclUdif- 
pofed battenes may render it a place of retreat for the 
French veflela, which arc purfued in time of war in thefc 
latitudes. This fettlement hath four habitations for cot¬ 
ton, thirty for indigo, and thirty-feven for coffee. Four 
fugar plantations have been eftablifhed there fince the 
peace, and their number may be increafei to fixteen. 

All the fettlements which we have Means by which 
jufl taken a review of, languilh in a ftatc the cultures of the 
of greater or lefs mifery. Accordingly, fouthern part of 
the fales and the purchafes are not made the colony might 
there with metals, as in the northern or U improved* 
eaftern part of the colony. On the fouth. 
ern, the merchandize of Europe is exchanged for the 
produftions of America. This favage pra6lice occafions 
eternal dffcufTions, innumerable frauds, and ruinous delays, 
which keep off the navigators, thofe efpecially who carry 
on the flave trade. 

It is a fa6I, which is but too well proved, that the an¬ 
nual lofs of negroes amounts naturally to one twentieth 
part of them, and that accidents carry off a fifteenth part. 
From this circumftance it follows, that the country we are 
fpeaking of, and in which upwards of forty thoufand flaves 
are colle6fed, muft have feeii five-and-twenty thoufand of 
them die in ten years time. Eight thoufand one hundred 
and thirty-four Africans, who have been introduced by 
French privateers from 1763 to 1773, have not certainly 
been able to fill up this great void. What would then have 
been the fate of thofe fettlements if the fmuggling trade 
had not fupplicd the deficiency ? But this is not the 
whole. 

^ The fouthern part of St. Domingo hath a great difad- 
vantage. The mountains that command it, deprive it, as 
well as the weftern coaft, during the fpacc of about fix 
months, of the rains of the north and the north-eaft, which 
fertilize the northern parts of the country. It will then re¬ 
main untlllcd or be ill cultivated, till the waters of the ri¬ 
vers (hall have fupplicd the place of thofe from The iky. 
This operation, which would incrcafe the produ6iiont by 
two thirds, requires a vaft capital and a great number gf 
FoL IF P 
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flaves. The trade of France, whether from inability or 
miftruft, doth not furniih them. 

What meafures ought government to purfue ? They 
fhould lay open that part of the colony for the fpace of 
ten or fifteen years, freely to all foreigners. The Englilh 
would carry negroes to it, and the Dutch would advance 
money at an intereft which might very well be fuftained 
by the cultures of the New World. The fuccefs of this 
ftep would be infallible, if laws were made which fhould 
give a proper degree of validity to the credit of the two 
nations. > 

;Settlements form- The weftern part of the colony differs 
ed to the nvejl of greatly from the fouthern. The firfl 
St^ Domingo- fettlement, of any confequence, which is 
found there, is that of Jeremiah, or the 
Great bay. It qfcupies twenty leagues of coaft, from Cape 
Tiburon to Petit-Trou, and extends from four to fix 
leagues in the inland parts. As this diftri£l is ftill an in¬ 
fant fettlement, the borders of the fea only are inhabited, 
and thefe even very little. All the produdions, however, 
which enrich the reft of the ifland arc cultivated here. 
There is alfo one produdion which is peculiar to it, and 
this is cacao, which could not fucceed in more open places ; 
and one hundred thoufand pounds weight are annually ga¬ 
thered. The ftaple is a fmall town agreeably built and fitu- 
ated upon an eminence, where the air is exceedingly whole- 
fome. It muft in lime become a confiderable mart. Un¬ 
fortunately it hath got a bad harbour : whenever the north 
winds blow with any degree pf violence, the fhips aie 
obliged either to take refuge at Cape Dame Marie^ where 
no meafures have been taken to proted them, or to feek 
for the ifland of Caymites, which is expofed to the inroath 
of the pirates. 

The Litlk Guave was formerly in great reputation, which 
was owing to its harbour, where fhips of all fizes found an 
excellenc anchorage, couvcniencies for refitting, and a fhel- 
ter from all winds. It was an afylum the moll convenient 
for adventurers, whofe only defign was to appropriate to 
(themfelves the fpoils of the Spanifb navigators. This 
place hath loft much of its celebrity fince cultures have 
iuccecdcd to piracy ; it owes the fmall degree of confider- 
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fttion it flill to tht ricKnefs of its territorial produc¬ 

tions, which are limited to fifteen plantations of fugnr, 
twenty of coffeej and twelve of indigo or cotton ; and flill 
more to the produce of twenty-four plantations of fugar^ 
fifty of indigo, fixty-feven of coffee, and thirty-four of cot¬ 
ton, which are poured into its ftaple from the parifhes Of 
Pc'tit-Trou, L.ance-11-Veaux, St. Michael, and the Great 
Guave. It is unhealthy, and will always be fo, till a flope 
hath been made for the river Abaret, the flagnant waters of 
which form infectious moraffes. 

The dependencies of Leogane have fome degree of eic- 
tent : twenty habitations are reckoned among them deftin- 
-ed for indigo, forty for coffee, ten for cotton, and fifty- 
two for fugar. Before the earthquake of 1770, which de- 
ilroyed every thing, the town had fifteen regular built 
ftreets, and four hundred houfes of (tone, which are at pre- 
fent only bulk of wood. Its pofition, which is upon a 
narrow, fertile, and well-watered plain, would be excellent, 
if a navigable canal were made to open an eafy communi¬ 
cation with its harbour, which is no more than a mile 
diftant. 

If It were advifable to have a fortified town on the wefl- 
ern coaft, undoubtedly Leogane would claim the prefer¬ 
ence. It ftands upon plain ground, is not commanded by 
any eminence, nor can it be annoyed by any fhips. But to 
fecure it from being furprifed, it fhould at Icaft have been 
furrounded with a deep ditch, which might eafily be filled 
with water without the lead expetice. This might haVe 
been effefted at a much more reafonable rate than the works 
which have been begun at Port-au-Prince. 

The weftern part of the ifland was the firft that was cul¬ 
tivated by the French, that being at the greateft diflance 
from the Spanifli forces, which they had then rcafon to fear. 
This being in the centre of the coads that belonged to 
them, the feat of government was fixed there. It was fii-ft 
fettled at the Little Guave, hath been fince transferred to 
Leogane, and hath at lad been fixed at Port-au-Pifitice in 

The territory of this didn’A contains forty plantations of 
fugar, fifty of coffee, and fifteen of cotton. This produce 
is increafed by feveral dill more conliderable, which arlfc 
from the rich plains of the Col-dc.Sac, of the Arcahajfe, 
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and of the mountains of Mirbalais, In this point of view, 
Port-au-Prince is an important flaple, to which a proteftion 
ought to be granted fufficient to prevent any furprife, and 
to fecure the retreat of the citizens. But let us confider 
whether it was proper to concentrate in this fpot the civil and 
military authority, the tribunals, the troops, the ammuni¬ 
tion, the provifions, and the arfenals ; every thing, in a 
word, which contributes to the fiipport of a great colony. 

The place that was made choice of for the intended ca¬ 
pital, is an opening of about 1,400 toifes long in a diredl 
line, and commanded on both Tides. Two harbours, 
formed by Tome iflets, have afforded a pretence for this in¬ 
judicious choice. The harbour intended for trading veffeU 
being now almoft filled up, can no longer admit men of war 
with fafety ; and the great harbour defigned for thefe, be¬ 
ing as unwholefome as the other, from the exhalations of 
the fmall iflands, neither is nor can be defended by any 
thing again ft a fuperior enemy. 

A fmall fquadron might even block up a ftronger one in 
fo unfavourable a pofition. Gonave, which divides the bay 
in two, would leave a free and fafe paffage for the fmaller 
fquadron ; the fea winds would prevent the other fquadron 
from getting up to it; the land winds, by facilitating the 
exit of the enemy's Ibipa from the harbour, would leave 
them the choice of retreating through cither of the outlets 
of St. Mark and Leogane ; and all other circumftances be¬ 
ing equal, they would always have the advantage of keep¬ 
ing Gonave between them and the French fquadron. 

But what would be the confequence, if the French fqua¬ 
dron fhould prove the weakeft ? Difablcd and purfued, it 
could never gain a fticltcr that runs fo deep into land as 
Port-au-Prince, before the conqueror had taken advantage 
qf its defeat. If the difabled fliips (hould reach the place, 
nothing.could hinder the enemy from purfuingthem almoft 
in a line, and even from entering the king's harbour, where 
they would take refuge. 

The beft of all ftations for a cruife is that where one 
may choofe whether one will accept or decline the fight, 
where there is but a fmall fpace to guard, where the whole 
may be viewed from one central point, where a fafe an* 
chorage may be found at every tack, where one may be 
conceded without going far, procure wood and water at 
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pleafure, and fall in open Teas, in which there is nothing to 
fear but from fqualls. Thefe are the advantages that an 
enemy^s f(^uadron will always have over the French fhips 
at anchor in Port-au‘Prince. A Tingle frigate might fafely 
come and bid them defiance, and be fufiicient to intercept 
any trading fhips that (hould attempt to go in or out with¬ 
out a convoy. 

Keverthelefs, a harbour To unfavourable as this, hath de«* 
termined the building of the town. It extends along the 
fea-fhore the fpace of 1,200 toifes, that is, nearly along the 
opening which the fea has made in the centre of the weftern 
coaft. In this great extent, which runs in to the depth of 
550 toifes, are, as it were, loft, 558 houfes or dwelling- 
places, dirperfed in 29 ftreets. The drainings of the tor¬ 
rents that fall from the hills, render this place always damp, 
without fupplying it with good water. Add to all this, 
the little fecurity there is in a place commanded on the land 
fide, and on the fea fide eafy of accefs in all parts. Even 
the fmall iflands which divide the harbours would be fo far 
from defending the town from an invafion, that they would 
only ferve to cover the landing. 

Such is the fpot, which on account of private intcrefts, 
hath been unfortunately chofen to build the capital of St. 
Domingo upon. It hath been entirely deftroyed by an 
earthquake which happened in 1770. This w^as the time 
to have brought about an alteration, and there was the 
more reafon to expe<fl it, as there is the greateft probability 
that the new town is built upon the cavern of the volcano. 
But thefe hopes were fruftrated ; the private houfes and 
the public edifices have all been rebuilt. 

Sleep on then, thou fenftlefs inhabitant of St. Domingo, 
fince thou art fo intrepid ; fleep on, upon the flight and 
thin layer of tarih which parts thee from the gulf of fire 
that burns under thy pillow. Remain ignorant of the dan¬ 
ger with which thou art threatened, fince thy apprehenfions 
would tend only to etift^itter every inftant of thy life, with¬ 
out preferving thee from ii.-^Confider not how much thine 
exlftence is precarious. Be not informed, that it depends 
upon the cafual fall of a dream, or upon the infiltration^ al¬ 
ready perhaps far advanced, of the fmall quantity of wa¬ 
ters by which thou art furrounded in the fubterrancan cauU 
dron, which thy habitation haiti betn doomed to cover. If 
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thou (houldft emerge from thy ftiipidity only for an inllant, 
what would become of thee ! Thou woiddil behol<l death 
moving under thy feet. The hollow found of the torrents 
of fulphur expanded, would continually alfail thine ears. 
Thou wouldd feel the ofcillatiori of the layer of earth that 
fupports thee. Thou wouldft hear it open with tumultuous 
noife. Thou wouldll fly from thy houfe, and run dillra^l- 
edly about the ftreets. Thou w’ouldft think that the walls 
of thy dwelling, and all the edifices, were flaking, and that 
thou wert going to defeend m the midlf of their ruins into 
the gulf which is prepared, if not for thee, at lead; for thy 
unfortunate pofterity. The completion of the difafler that 
awaits them will be fliorter than my account of it. But if 
there exift a jullice to avenge great crimes ; if there be an 
infernal region, it is there, I truft, that the villains, who, 
blinded by views of felf-intereft, have impofed upon the 
throne, and whofe fatal councils have raifed this monument 
of ignorance and flupidity upon which thou dwelled, and 
which hath perhaps but an inllant of duration ; it is there 
that they will go, and groan perpetually in uncxtinguilhahle 
flames. 

St. Marc, which hath only two hundred houfes, but 
pleafantly built, is iituated at the bottom of a bay, which 
is crowmed with a crefeent of little hills filled with freeftone. 
Twai rivulets run through the town, and its air is pure. 
There are to be found upon its territory no more than ten 
plantations of fugar, thirty-lvvo of indigo, one hundred of 
coffee, and feventy-two of cotton. Its harbour, however, 
though a bad one, attradls a great number of navigators, 
and it is indebted for this advantage to the riches of the 
Artibonite. 

This is an exceeding good plain, fifteen leagues in length, 
and of unequal breadth, from four to nine leagues ; it is 
divided into two parts by the river from which it takes its 
name, and which flows with rapidity along the higheft part 
of the plain, after having run throu^ fome of the Spanifli 
poffelfions and the country of Mimalais. The elevation 
of thefe waters hath fuggefted the idea of dividing them, 
the poffibility of doing w’hich hath been geometrically de- 
monltrated. So great is the power of enlightened nations 
over nature itfelf j but a project founded on the bafis of 
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mathematical knowledge, requires the utmofl caution in thc 
execution. 

In the prefent ftate of things, the plantations formed 
upon the right Hiore are expofed to frequent droughts, 
which often difappoint the beft grounded expeftations* 
'rhofe of the left iTiore, which are evidently placed much 
lower, are well watered, and have rifen by this advantage 
to the higheil perfection in their cultures. The proprietors 
of the former hallen the fpreading of the waters, which is^ 
guarded againft by the latter, who arc apprehenfive of fee¬ 
ing their grounds overflowed.^ 

If, as It is generally underilood, thefe are eifcClual me¬ 
thods to render one part fertile, without reducing the other 
part to burrennefs, why fliouldthis operation be poftponed, 
by which an increafe of ten or twelve millions weight of 
fugar might be obtained? This increafe would be ft ill 
more confiderable, if a method could be devifed to drain 
that part of the coaft which is overflowed by the waters of 
the Artibonite. Thus it is, that the civilized man, by¬ 
changing the courfe of rivers, makes the earth fubfervient 
to his ufe. The fertility he imparts to tlie lands can only 
juftify his conquefts; if indeed art and labour, laws and 
virtues, may be allowed in procefs of time to atone for the 
injuftice of invafion. 

The territory of the Gonaves is flat, tolerably even, ancT 
very dry ; it hath two plantations of fugar, ten of coffee,' 
flx of indigo, and thirty of cotton ; this laft produftion 
might be eafily multiplied, upon a great extent of fand* 
which at prefent doth not appear proper for any other kind 
of culture. But fhould the waters of the Artibonite be 
ever prudently diftrlbuted, a confiderable part of this large 
diftriJt'would be covered with fugar canes. It would then 
be perceived, that the feat of government ought to have 
been placed in its port, which is excellent, and might be 
eafily fortified. Another advantage which mult neceffarily 
add to the value of thi^ country, is, that mineral waters are 
to be found there. They were negledled for a long while, 
in a colony which is always full of fick perfons or conval- 
efeents but at length in 1772, baths and fountains, com¬ 
modious habitations, and an hofpital for foldiera and failors,-, 
were built there. 
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R^eBions upon The colonies prefent us with fomc 
the little concern contradidlory phenomena which it is im- 
nvhich the mother poflible to deny, and which it is difficult 
country and the to conciliate. 

colonies have for There can fcarce be a doubt, but that 

each other* we hold the produdions of the colonies 

in high eftimation. Why therefore do 
we concern ourfelves fo little about the proiperity and the 
prefetvatiori of the colonifts ? If the violence of a hurri¬ 
cane (hall have buried ihoufands of unfortunate people un¬ 
der the ruins of their dwellings, and (hall have laid wade 
their pofTcflions; this is an event which takes up our at¬ 
tention lefs than a duel fought, or an alTalTination commit¬ 
ted, at home. Should a vaft country of the diftant con¬ 
tinent continue to be ravaged by fome epidemical difeafe,. 
we talk of the matter at home with more coolnefs, than 
of the uncertain return of the fmall-pox after inoculation. 
If the horrors of famine (hould reduce the inhabitants of 
St. Domingo, or of Martinico, to feek for their food in 
the country, or to devour one another, we arc lefs con¬ 
cerned at fuch a cataftrophe than at the calamity of a hail- 
llorm, that (hould have deftroyed the harveft in fome one 
of our villages. It is natural efnough to think, that this in¬ 
difference is the effedf of diftance, and that the colonifts 
are not more affedled with our misfortunes than we are with 
theirs. 

But it will be faid, that our towns are contiguous to our 
country places, and that we have the miftry of their inha¬ 
bitants inceffantly in our view. We are not the lefs defir- 
OU8 of plentiful harvefts of all kinds from them, and yet it 
is fcarce polTible, that there (hould be a greater negledf 
(hewn for the encouragement, the multiplication, and the 
prefervation, of the hu(bandmen. From whence can this 
iurprifing contradi(flion arife ? It mull be, that we are 
mad rcfpeiling the manner in which we treat our colonifts, 
and both inhuman and mad in our conduct with our farm¬ 
ers, fuice both at home and at a diftance we require the 
fame things ; and that yet we will not adopt the means of 
procuring them in either of thofe places. 

But how doth it happen, that this inconfiftency of the peo¬ 
ple ihould likewjTe extend to the government ? It is becaufe 
there is, according to all appearances, a greater fpirit of 
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jealoufy tlian of true intercft, either in the aequifition or 
the ppcfervation of this fpecies of diftant property ; it ia 
becaufe the foverelgua fcarce reckon the colonifts as among 
the number of their fubje^le. I (hall not fcruple to declare, 
fince it is my opinion, that an irruption of the fca, which 
fhould fwallow up this portion of their domain, would af¬ 
fect them lefs than the lofs of it from the invafion of a rival 
power. They care very little whether thefe men live or 
die, provided they do not belong to any one elfe. 

I mall therefore firft addrefs myfelf to the fovereigns, 
and I fhall tell them,—either leave bhefe men to their ftte, 
or aflift them. I fhall then addrefs myfelf to the colonifts, 
and I fhall fay,—implore the ailiftance of the mother coun¬ 
try, to which you are fubjedl; and if you fhould expe¬ 
rience a denial, break off your connexions with it. It is 
too much to be obliged to fupport at once mifery, indiffer¬ 
ence, and (lavery. 

But wherefore are the colonies worfe regulated, and 
more unhappy ft ill, under thofe powers to w5ofe ftrength 
and fplendour they are the moft neceffary ? It is becaufe 
thofe powers arc ftill more abfurd than we are 5 and being 
commercial ftates, the fpirit of their adminiftration is ftiu 
more cruel. It is becaufe, in imitation of the fanner, who 
is not certain of cujoying a new leafe, they exhauft a land, 
which from one year to another nwy pafs into the hands of 
a new poffclfor. When the provinces of a ftate are conti- - 
guous, thofe that are neareft the frontiers are treated with 
moft management. ^ It is direXly contrary with the colo¬ 
nies. They are oppreffed, from the foie apprehenfion, that 
ill circumftances of a perilous nature the care that might 
have been beftowed upon them fhould be entirely thrown ^ 
away. . 

The weftem part of the colony is fe- Settlements form* 
parated from the northern part by the ed to the north of 
mole of St. Nfcholasj which lies on St* Domingo, 
both coafts. At the head of the cape 
13 ^ a good, fafe, and commodious, harbour. It (lands di- 
reXly oppoftte to Point Maizij in the ifland of Cub^, and 
feems naturally deftined, by this pofition, to become the 
moft important poft in all America for the convenience of ' 
navigation. The opening of the bay is 1,450 toifes broad* 
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The road leads to the harbour, and the harbour t<^ the ba- 
fon. All this great recefs is wholcfome, though the wa¬ 
ters of the fea are almoll in a (late s>{ ftagnadon there. 
The bafon, which feems as if made for the purpofe of ca¬ 
reening, has not the inconvenience of clofe harbours ; it is 
open to the weft and north winds ; and yet, if they blow 
ever fo hard, they can never interrupt or retard any work 
that is done in the port. The pcninfula, where the har¬ 
bour is fituated, rifes gradually to the plains, which (land 
upon a very large bafis; it feems, as it were, a Tingle moun¬ 
tain, with a broad and dat top, defeending with a gentle 
flop to unite with the reft of the iftand. 

The mole of St. Nicholas was long negledfted by the in¬ 
habitants of St. Domingo. The bare hills and flat rocks 
it abounded with, afforded nothing worth their notice. 
The ufe which the Englifli made of it during the lall war, 
has rendered it of fome kind of confcquence. The French 
winitlry, enlightened even by their enemies, fettled in 1767 
a llaple ther|^ where foreign navigators might freely barter 
the wood and cattle, of which the colony was in want, for 
its molaffes and brandy, which were rejected by the mo¬ 
ther country. This communication, which, by a reafon- 
able toleration, and indullrious fmuggling, bath been ex¬ 
tended to fcveral other objeCls^ gave birth to a town,, 
which at prefent confitts of three hundred wooden houfes,, 
brought ready built from New England. 

At fome diftance from the port, but Hill within the dif- 
tribl of the mole, is the town of Bombardopolis. The 
Acadians and Germans, who had been carried there ia 
1763, periffied at firll with allonifhing rapidity. I'his is 
conltanily the fate that attends all new fettlements between 
the tropics. The few of thefe unfortunate people that 
have outlived the fatal cfft6ls of the climate, and thofe of 
difappointment and poverty, w^eie wdfhing only to quit this 
barren foil, when the tranfadions carried on in their ne/gh- 
bouihood, revived, in fome meafure, their hopes. They 
cultivate provlflons, fruits, and vegetables ; which they fell 
to the (hips, or to the inhabitants of the port, and even a 
fmall quantity of coffee and cotton for Europe. 

The next fettlemcnt on the north coaft, after the rrole 
of St. Nicholas, is called Port Paix. It owed its origin 
to the neighbourhood of Tortuga, whole inhabitants took 
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refuge there when they forfook that ifland. The grounds 
were cleared fo early, that this is one of the healthielt 
fpots in St. Domingo, and has long fince attained the ut- 
inoll degree of riches and population it is capable of; but 
thefe are not very confiderable, though indutiry has been 
carried fo far as even to pierce through mountains for the 
conveyance of water to moiften the grounds. Port Paix 
is on all fides fo difficult of accefs, that it is in a manner 
from the reil of the colony. 

The little Saint Louis, the Borgne, Port Margot, 
Limbe, and Lacul, have likewife no communication with 
each other. Thefe places are divided by rivers, which 
overflow and ravage the bell lands. Accordingly, they are 
in general too cold for fugar-canes to thrive in them. The 
waters of thefe torrents ought to be confined in large and 
deep beds. After thefe labours are finifhed, it would be 
an eafy matter to conftrucSl bridges, which would draw the 
inhabitants nearer together, would enable them to commu¬ 
nicate their improvements to each other, and would make 
them enjoy the advantages of a better regulated foclety. 
The plantations of indigo would then be improved, and 
thofe of fugar would be multiplied, while the coffee would 
not be forfaken ; this plant is confidered as the beft of the 
kind in the colony. Limbe alone colledls two millions- 
weight of it, as good as that of Martinico. • 

This is very little, if indeed it be any Greatvnportance 

thing, in comparifon of the prodiK^ions of the to^uju of 
of the plain of the cape, which is tvven- Cape St. Francis 
ty leagues in length, and about four in fituateH upon the 
breadth. Few lands are better watered ; northern coajl of 
but there is not a river where a floop St, Domingo, 
can get up above three miles. All this 
great fpace is interfecled with ftraight roads forty feet wide, 
and planted on both Tides with hedges of citron trees. 
Thefe roads would have been perfedf in their kind, had 
they been ornamented with tall trees, which would have 
afforded a delightful fhade for travellers, and prevented 
that fcarcity of wood which this diftritft already begins to 
feel. This is the country of America which produces the 
greatefi. quantity of fugar, and of the bell fort. The plain- 
IS tcimiuatcd bv a lidge of mountain's, which varies in* 
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depth from four to eight leagues. Few of them arc very 
high ; fcvcral of them may be cultivated to the very fum- 
nm, and they are all intcrle£ted at intervals with an infinite 
number of plantations of coffee, and fome exceeding fine 
plantations of indigo. 

Although the French had been early acquainted with 
the value of a territory, the fertility of. which furpaffes all 
that can be faid of it, yet they did not begin to cultivate 
it till 1670, the time when their apprehenfions of the l^a- 
nlards, who till then had remained in force in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, were difllpated. A calvanift, named Gobin, 
one of thofe whom the fpirit of in toleration in religious 
matters began to drive out from their native country, went 
and reared the firft habitation at this cape. More houfes 
were built as the grounds were cleared. This fettlement 
had already made fuch progrefs in the fpace of twenty 
years, as to excite the jealoufy of the Englifh. They 
Joined their forces with thofe of Spain, and, attacking it 
both by land and fea, in 1^95, they took, plundered, and 
reduced it to allies. 

A great advantage might have been made of this mis¬ 
fortune. Intcred, which is the primary founder of all co¬ 
lonies, had induced the inhabitants to cnoofe, in a harbour 
that is three leagues in circumference, the foot of a hill for 
the portion of the cape, becaufe it was the place that lay 
mod convenient for the anchorage. A fituation more 
wholefome, more convenient, and more fpacious, might 
have been chofen. This was not attended to ; but the 
town was rebuilt, where it ought never to have been built, 
in a bottom, where the rays of the fun are rendered more 
fcorching by the reflcdtion of the mountains ; and which 
never can be refrefhed by the coolnefs of the land breezes. 
Yet fuch is the richnefs of the adjacent country, that this 
fettlement hath continually increakd. 

The cape is now cut by twentymine ftraight ftreets, 
into 225 clufters of houfes, w^hich amount to 900 ; but 
thefe (Ireets are too narrow, and having no dope, though 
the foil itfelf be prominent in the centre, are always dirty 
for, as they are paved only in the middle,, the kennels, 
which are not even on each fide, gather into puddles and 
common fewers, inllead of draining off the waters. 

The old fquare of Notre-Damc, and the church built 
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with iloaes brought from Europe that terminates it ; the 
new fquare of cTugny, where the market hath been fixed; 
the fountains that embcllifh both of thefe monuments; 
the governor's houfe, the barracks, the theatre; none of 
thefe public edifices, in a word, would attraft the notice 
of the curious traveller, who fhould have any idea of the 
principles of architedure. But if nature had endowed him 
with fenfibility, his heart would expand at the bare mention 
of the houfe called La Providence, 

Moft of the adventurers who firft come into the colony, 
are deftitute of refources and talents, and before they have 
acquired induftry to procure fubfiftence, become fubjedl to 
diforders that are often fatal. A humane and generous ci¬ 
tizen founded at the cape two habitations for thefe help- 
lefs and diilreffed perfons, where the men and the women 
are feverally provided with every thing they want. This 
fine inftitution, the only one of the kind in the New 
World, and which would never have been fiifficicntly fup- 
ported by authoiity, nor fufficiently enriched by the gins 
of the citizens, had feen its revenues gradually decreafe 
by the difhonefty of thofe who adminiftered them, and by 
the negle<fl of government. 

Is it then impoflible, that any good inftitution fhould 
fubfift among mankind ? Will the rich ftill continue to at^ 
tack the poor, even in their afylum, if the prefence of the 
gallows doth not reftrain them ! Infamous wretches ! ye 
know not all the atrocioufnefs of your conduft ; if one of 
your fellow-creatures were brought before you, convidled 
of having feized upon a pafTenger in the night time, and of 
having prefented a piftol to his breaft in order to get his 
purfe, to what kind of puniftiment would you fentcnce 
him ? Be it what it may, you deferve ftill a greater one. 
You unite bafenefs, inhumanity, and prevarication, to the 
theft ; and to what fpecies of theft ; you take from him 
who is dying with hunger, the bread that has been intrud¬ 
ed to you for his ufe. You ftrip mifery itfelf abandoned to 
your care, and you do it clandeftincly and without rifle# 
'fhe imprecation which I am going to thunder out againft 
you, I extend it to all the dilhoneft dire^fors of hofpitals, 
of wliatfoever countries they may be, even of my own ; 
I extend it to all negligent minifters, from whom they fhall 
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conceal the knowledge of their critnes, or who fhall over¬ 
look them. May the ignominy, may the puniihments re- 
fcrved for the vileft malefaiSlors, fall upon the proferibed 
heiKi of villains, who are capable of fo enormous a crime 
againft humanity, and of a flagitious a^ fo contrary to 
good policy and if it fhould happen, that they fhould 
efcape from infamy and from piinifhment, may the miniftry, 
who have been ignorant of fuch an excefs of corruption, or 
who have tolerated it, become an obje< 5 f of execration 
among all nations and in all ages, 

Notwithftanding the confufion- into which the houfes of 
providence, fo famous for the prefervation of the human 
fpecies, are fallen, there are ftill proportionally a lefs niim- 
ber of people who die at the cape than in any other of the 
maritime towns of the coK>ny. This advantage mull be 
attributed to the circumllancc of the whole territory being 
cultivated, to the filling up of the neighbouring doughs, 
to difijpation, to the conveniencies of life, to induftry, and 
to fuccours of all kinds, which are found united in a nu¬ 
merous and a£live fociety. The air will acquire all the fa- 
lubrlty which the nature of things will allow, when the 
morafles of the little bay fhall have been dried, which dif- 
fufe, in very dry feafons, an infc^lious odour. 

The harbour is worthy of the town ; and it is admirably 
well adapted to admit the fhips that come from Europe, 
which may anchor here with convenience and fafety, of 
whatever iizc they may be. It lies open to none but the 
north-caft wind, and cannot even be hurt by this, the en¬ 
trance being full of reefs, which break the violence of the- 
waves. 

It is into this famous ftaple that more than one half of 
the produdlions of the colony are conveyed. They are 
brought from the mountains and from the valleys, but prirt- 
cipally from the plains. TRc parifhes which f^urnifh the 
moll important of them ^arc known by the names of the 
North plain, the Little bay, the Gteat river, the Morin, 
the Lemonade, the Terrier Rouge, Fort Dauphin, and 
Ouanaminthe, which terminates at the river Malfacre. 
The dillric^l Morin, and the iflet of Lemonade, are much- 
fuperior to the other fectlcmcHts, both in the qiiaBlity and 
quality of their fugars. 
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All the productions of St. Domingo Natuream^qtmn* 
amounted, in 1720, to tio more than one tity of the do¬ 
minion four hundred thoufand weight of dud'tons^ which 
raw fugar, to one million four hundred France annually 
thoufand pounds of earthed fugar, and receives from its 
to one iTiillion two hundred thoufand colony of St. Do>- 
pounds of indigo. Thcfe ptoduCtions mingo. 
haTe had a prodigious and rapid increafe. 

Towards 1737, cotton and coffee were added to them. 
Even the culture of cacao hath been revived, though fomc- 
what later. 

In 1775, ^^J^ance received from this colony, upon three 
hundred and fifty-three (hips, one million two hundred and 
thirty thoufand fix hundred and feventy-three quintals 
feventy pounds of fugar, which were worth 44,‘J^8,I39 
livres 2 fols 2 deniers [abo^it 1,864,089!. 2s. yd.] ; four 
hundred and fifty-nine thoufand three hundred and thirty- 
nine quintals forty-one pounds of coffee, which were worth 
21,818,621 livres 19 fols 6 deniers [909,109). 48. ; 

eighteen thoufand eighty quintals twenty-nine pounds of 
indigo, which were worth 15»373»346 livres 10 fols 
[640,5561. 28. id.] ; five thoufand feven hundred eighty- 
Icven quint?ds lixty-four pournls of cacao, which were worth 
405,134 livres 16 fols [i6>88ol. I 29 . 4d.] ; five hundred 
and eighteen quintals fixty one pounds of arnotto, which 
were worth 32,663 livres 2 fols 6 deniers [1,360!. 199* 3^*] > 
twenty-fix thoufand eight hundred and ninety-two quintals 
eighty-two pounds of cotton, which were worth 6,723,205 
livres [280,133!. los. lod.] ; fourteen thoufand one hun¬ 
dred and twenty-four hides, whiclf were worth 164,657 
livres [6,86ol. 148. 2d.] ; forty-three quintals forty-fix 
pounds of rope yarn, which were worth 43,460 livres 
[i,8iol. 168, 8 d.] ; ninety quintals nineteen pounds of 
black caifia, which were worth 2,435 litres ii deniers 
[about 1011. 9s. 2^d.] ; ninety-two thoufand feven hundred 
and forty-fix quinrals ninety-two pounds of w’^ood, which 
were worth 908,368 livres 3 fols 8 deniers [about 37,848!. 
13s. 5id.] j and in fmall productions, fome of which 
belonged to the other colonics, 1,352,148 livres [56,339!. 
108.] ^od in money, 2,600,000 livres [108,533!. 6s. 8d.] 
The total of all thefe fums produces an income of 
94,162,178 livres 16 fols 9 deniers [3,923,424!. .2s. 4^d.] 
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If to the 94,162,178 livrcs 16 fola 9 deniers [3,923,424!. 
2S. 4^^.] the produce of San Domingo, be added the 
488,598 livres 3 fola 3 deniers [about 20,354!. 38. 5id.3 
produced by Cayenne; the 18,975,974 livres 1 fol 10 de¬ 
niers [790,664!. 9s. 3d.] produced Martinico; and the 
12,751,404 livres 16 fols 10 deniers [about 531 >307!. los. 
9d.] produced by Guadaloupe, it will be found, that in 
1775, F^'ance received from her poffeflions in the New He- 
mifphere, upon five hundred and fixty-two (hips 126,378,155 
livres 18 fols 8 deniers [about 5,265,757!. 6s. 3^d.] 

The kingdom confumed of thefe produdlions only to the 
amount of 52,763,763 livres 5 fols 8 deniers [about 
2,199,740!. IS. 8:|^d.] The remainder, which amounted ta 
73,584,392 livres 13 fols [3,066,016!. 178. 2-|d.] was con- 
fequen^y fold to foreigners. 

This great exportation was formed by one million forty 
thoufand nine liundred and ninety-eight quintals fixty-fix 
pounds of fugar, which produced 38,703,463 livres 
[1,611,644!. 58. lod.] ; by five hundred thoufand five 
hundred and eighty-two quintals forty-fix pounds of coffee, 
which produced 23,727,608 livres 13 fols [988,650!. 73. 
a^d.] ; by eleven thoufand three hundred and fix quintals 
thirty-eight pounds of indigo, which produced 9,610,423 
livres [400,434!. 5s. lod.] ; by feven thoufand nine hun. 
dred and twenty-two quintals feventy-five pounds of cacao, 
which produced 554,592 livres 10 fols [23,108!. 5d.] ; 
by fifteen hundred and thirty-one quintals feventy-eight 
pounds of arnotto, which produced 95,838 livres [3^9931. 
53. lod.] ; by one thoufand and twenty quintals, eleven 
pounds of cotton, which produced 255,027 livres 10 fols 
[10,626!. 28. I id.] ; by twelve hundred and feven quintals 
fifty-nine pounds of black caiiia, which produced 32,605 
livres [1,358!. i&s, lod.] ; by forty-one thoufand eight* 
hundred and eight quintals twenty pounds of wood, which 
produced 598,723 livres [24,9471,5s. lod.] ; by five hun¬ 
dred and fixty-eight hides, which produced 5,JI2 livres-- 
[213I.] ; and by one hundred pounds weight of rope yarn,>. 
which produced 1,000 livres [41I. 13s.. 4d.] 

To return to St. Domingo, its afionifhing wealth was 
produced by three hundred and eighty-five fugar houfes for 
raw fuga;r€, and two hundred and fixty-three for earthed 
fugats; by two thoufand five hundred and eighty-fcve» ^ 
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plantations of indigo; by fourteen millions eighteen thou- 
land three hundred and thirty-fix cotton plants ; by ninety- 
two millions eight hundred and ninety-threc thoufand four 
hundred and five coffee trees; and by feven hundred and 
fifty-feven thoufand fix hundred and ninety-one cacao 
trees. 

At the fame period, the cattle of the colony amounted 
to feventy-five thoufand nine hundred and fifty-eight horfes 
or fnulcs, and feventy-fcven thoufand nine hundred and four 
head of horned cattle. Its provifions confifted of feven 
million feven hundred and fifty-fix thoufand two hundred 
and twenty-five banana trees; one million one hundred and 
feventy-eight thoufand two hundred and twenty-nine 
trenches of manioc; twelve thoufand feven hundred and 
thirty-four plots of maize ; eighteen thoufand feven hundred 
and thirty-eight plots of potatoes; eleven thoufand eight 
hundred and twenty-five plots of yams ; and feven thoufand 
forty-fix plots of fmall millet. 

The labours occupied thirty-two thoufand and fifty white 
perfons, of all ages, and of both fexes; fix thoufand and 
thirty-fix negroes, or free mulattocs, and about three hun¬ 
dred thoufand flaves. The annual calculation did not indeed 
reckon the number of thefe unfortunate captives at more 
than two hundred forty thoufand and ninety-five; but it is 
well known, that at that time every planter concealed as 
many as he could from the refearches of the treafury, in 
order to avoid the rigour of the impofts. 

Thefe cultures, and thefe inhabitants, are dillributed over 
forty-fix pariihes, fome of which are twenty leagues in cir¬ 
cumference. The limits of a great number of them are not 
yet fixed, and moil of them have nothing but huts or ruins 
far their churches. Divine fervice is fcarce performed in 
any of them with proper decency. The churches of the 
fouth and of the weitern parts are under the diredlion of 
dominican friars, and thofe of the north under capuchins^ 
who have fucceeded the jefuits. They have all a large vil¬ 
lage or a town belonging to them. 

The large villages are formed by the fliops of fome mer¬ 
chants, and by the manufa6fcries of fome artificers, all of 
them conftrudled round the prelbytery. On feftival days 
a kind of market is eilablilhed, to which the flaves refort, 
in order to barter the fruits, the poultry, and other trifling 
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provifions which belong to them, for furniture, clothes, and 
ornaments, which, though of fmall value, procure them 
feme kind of convenience, and dillinguifh them from their 
fellow creatures, who are not in polTeflion of fimilar enjoy¬ 
ments. We cannot fufliciently exprefs our indignation,, 
that tyranny (hoiild (till purfue them while they are em¬ 
ployed in thefe trifling exchanges, and that tlie vile fatel- 
lites of juflice, intrulled with the regulation of the pojico 
of thefe aflemblies, fhould make thefe unfortunate people 
fenfible of the hardfhips of their fituation, even daring 
the Ihort refpite which is granted them by their barbarous 
mailers. 

Here we may perceive two very odious charafters; the 
bailiff' who torments the Have, and the direftor who doth 
not exercife his authority againft the bailiff. But the bailiff 
is a man devoid of compafiion, whofe daily fundlions have 
perhaps hardened him to fuch a pitch, that he grows weary 
when the exercife of them is fufpended, and when he has 
no opportunity of making any one fuffer. The dire^lor, 
on the contrary, is a magiftrate, whofe breall doth not 
harbour the fame degree of ferocioufuefs, whofe habltuaf 
bufmefs it is to difplay a kind of dignity, and in whom 
jullice ought always to be tempered with compafiion. 
How doth it happen, that tvr^ fuch different beings feem 
to concur in adding to the misfortune of the fiaves ? Is it 
owing to a barbarous contempt of thefe miferable people, 
who are almofl: expunged from the race of mankind ? 
Or arc they fo completely doomed to grief and pain, that 
their cries and their tears (hall not make any further ini- 
preflion ? 

The towns of the colony, and in general all thofe of the 
American iflands, exhibit a picture '^ery different from that 
which the European towns difplay. In Europe, our cities 
are peopled with men of every clafs, of all profefiions, and 
of all ages ; fome of them rich and idle, others poor and 
laborious ; all of them purfuing, amidfl the tumult and 
amidll the multitude, the objeCl which they have in view ; 
fome following pleafure, others fortune; fome reputation, 
or momentary fame, which is often miftaken for it, and 
others feeking their fubfiftetice. In thefe great vortices, 
the collifion and variety of paflions, of interefts, and of 
wants, neceffarily produce great agitations, unexpected 
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contrafts, fome virtues, and many vices or crimes. Thefe 
are moving pictures, more Or lefs animated in proportion 
to tlie number of ad^ors, and confcquently of fcenes that 
are exhibited there. At St. Domingo, and in the reft of 
the American archipelago, the fpedtacle prefented by the 
towns is uniform, and exadlly the fame. They have neither 
nobles, tradefmen, nor annuitants. They prefent nothing 
but magazines appropriated to the productions of the foil, 
and to the different labours they require. They have none 
but agents, inn-keepers, and adventurers, exerting them- 
felves to obtain a poll by whiclv they may fubfift, and ac¬ 
cepting the firft that offers. Every man is in hafte to get 
rich, in order to quit a fituation where there are no diftinc- 
tions, no honours, no pleafurcs, to be found, and wdiich 
fupplles no other ftimulus befide that of intereft. No man 
refides there with an intention of living and dyi^ upon 
the fpot. The views of all men are fixed upon Europe j 
and the principal idea that tends to the increafe of riches, 
confills in the expedlation, more or Icfs dillant, of bring¬ 
ing them back into our hemirphere, among our own rela¬ 
tions^. 

Beside the immenfe produdlions which Connedions of 
the colony fends to the mother country, St. Domingo 
and which may at lead be incrcafed by •with foreign 
one third, a fmall portion of them are de- nations, 
livered to its indolent neighbour. It is with 
fugar, rum, and efpecially wjtK liquors and the manufaiflures 
of Europe, that the colony pays what the Spanifti part of 
St. Domingo furniftes In pork and hung beef, in wood, 
hides, horles, and horned cattle, for its manufadlurcs, and 
for its fhambles; and that it appropriates to itfelf all the 
lilver fent from the mines of Mexico to this ancient fettle- 
ment. The court of Madrid have endeavoured to diminifh 
the a£livity of this intercourfe, by prohibiting the foreign 
merchandize from being brought into its poffeflions, and 
by loading the cattle which might be exported, with heavy 
duties. This faulty regulation hath had no other effect 
than to put a reftraint upon thofe exchanges which ought 
to have continued perfeClly free. It is particulatly in this 
part of the world, that mutual wants prevail over aatural 
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antipathy, and that the uniformity of climate ftides this 
fource of difcord. 

The Dutch of Curaflbu engrofs a great part of the 
trade of the French colony, during the wars in which they 
Are not engaged ; and they likewife carry off fome commo¬ 
dities in peace time. It is with the produdlions of the Eaft- 
Indies, and with bills of exchange, that they keep up this 
trifling intercourfe. 

The connedlions between the people of Jamaica and 
thofe of St. Domingo, are much more confiderable. The 
twelve or thirteen thoufand flaves which are annually carried 
to the colony by rhe French navigators, do not prevent its 
receiving four or hve thoufand from the Englilh. The.latter 
coft one fixth lefs than the other, and are paid with cotton, 
and efpecially with indigo, which is accepted at a higher 
price than is given by the national trade. Thefe fmugglers 
carry it into their own country, as a produftion of the Bri- 
tifli iflands, and receive a gratification of twelve foJs [ 6 d.J 
per pound. 

It it with North America, however, that St. Domingo 
keeps up a more regular and more ufeful intercourfe. In 
times of urgent calamities, the veflels of that vaft region of 
the New World are admitted in all the harbours, but at 
ordinary times only in the mole of St. Nicholas. In com¬ 
mon times, their cargoes confift of wood for (hip building, 
vegetables, cattle, flour, and fait fifh. They carry off pub¬ 
licly five-and-twenty or thirty thoufand hogfhcads of mo- 
lafles, and fraudulently, all the provifions which the colonllls 
can deliver to them, or choofe to do it. 

The connexions of Such is, in time of peace, the divl- 
France with St, fion which is made of the territorial 
Domingo become riches of St. Domingo. War opens a 

dangerous during new fcene. As foon as the fignal for 

times of war, hoftilities is given, the Englifh take 

Reafon of this, pofTeffion of all the latitudes about the 

colony. They reftrain its exports and 
its imports. Every article, either entering or going out, 
falls into their hands; and the fmall quantity which might 
have cfcaped in the New Hemifphere, is intercepted upon 
the coafts of the Old, where the enemy are equally ftrong. 
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The merchants of the mother country are then obliged to 
pollpone their expeditions, and the inhabitants of the ifland 
ncgled their labours. Languor and dcfpair fuccecd to im¬ 
portant and rapid communications, and laft as long as the 
divifions fubfift between the belligerent powers. 

This would have been otherwife, had the French, who 
fir ft appeared at St. Domingo, thought of eftablifhing cul¬ 
tures. They would have occupied, as they might have done, 
that part of the ifland which lies to the eaft. The plains 
on this fide are fpacious and fertile; and the coafts arc fafe ; 
a (hip enters the harbours upon the day they are difeovered, 
and loles fight of them the very day it fails out. Such is 
the nature of the road, that the enemy cannot lay any am- 
bufeade there. The coaft is unfit for cruizing,, Thefe lati¬ 
tudes are convenient for the Europeans, and the paflage 
expeditious; but as the fcheme of thefe adventurers was to 
attack the Spanifli (hips, and to infeft the gulf of Mexico 
with their piracies, the pofleflions they occupied upon a 
winding coaft, were furrounded by Cuba, Jamaica, the 
Turks, Tortuga, the Caicos, Gonava, and Lucayos iflands. 
They are alfo furrounded by a multitude of fand-banks and 
rocks, which make the progrefs of a (hip flow and uncer¬ 
tain ; and by narrow feas, which muft give a great advan¬ 
tage to the enemy, either for landing, for blocking up, or 
for cruizing. 

The court of Verfaillcs will never be able to maintain a 
regular intercourfe with its colony during time or war, un- 
Itfs by the means of fome (hips of the line to the fouth and 
the weft, and a good fquadron to the north. Nature hath 
formed, at Fort Dauphin, a vaif, commodious, and fafe 
harbour, which can be defended with facility. From this 
harbour, fituated to the windward of the other fettlements, 
it would be eafy to proted the feveral latitudes; but the 
works of the place ought to be repaired and extended, and 
particularly a proper naval arfenal ought to be formed. If 
this were done, the French admirals, being fccure of an 
afylum, and of all the neceflary afliftances, after cither 
a fuccefsful or an unfuccefsful engagement, would be 
no longer fearful of engaging the enemies of their coun- 
try. 
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The part of St. Domingo The meafures which would be 

occupied by the French^ proper to be taken to prevent 
may be attacked by the the ravages which the Spaniards 
Spaniards^ who are in might commit in tlw? inland part 
pojfejpott of the other part, of St. Domingo, deferve likewife 
fome attention. 

Caftile, which is ftill in pofleflion of two thirds of the 
ifland, formerly had the whole of it, when, a little before 
the middle of the laft century, a few bold and enterprifing 
Frenchmen went there to feek a refuge from the laws, or 
from mifery. The Spaniards endeavoured to repulfe them ; 
but, though without any other fupport than their courage, 
they were not afraid of fuftaining war with a people armed 
under a regular authority. Thcle men were acknowledged 
by their nation as foon as they were thought ftrong enough 
to maintain themfclves in their ufurpations. A commander 
was fent to them. The brave man, who was fir ft appointed 
to command thofe intrepid adventurers, caught their fpirit 
to fuch a degree, as to propofe to his court the conqueft 
of the whole ifland. He pledged his life for the fuccefs of 
the undertaking, provided they w^ould fend him a fquadroii 
ftrong enough to block up the harbour of the capital. 

The miniftry of Verfailles, neglefting a projeft which 
W'as in reality more prarfticable than it appeared to them at 
a diftance, left the French expofed to continual hoftilities. 
Notwithftartding this, they always repulfed them fuccefs- 
fully, and even caiTied devaftation into the enemy’s country ; 
but thofe animofities kept up in their minds a fpirit of rob* 
bery and plunder, indifpofed them for ufeful labours, and 
flopped the progrefs of agriculture, which fhould be the 
ultimate end of every well regulated focicty. 

The error which France had fallen into, in not feconding 
the ardour of the new colonifts for the conqueft of the whole 
ifland, had nearly occafioned her the lofs of that part of 
which fhe was already in pofleflion. While the French w^re 
engaged in carrying on the war of 1688 againft all Europe, 
the Spaniards and the Engliftt, who both dreaded feeing 
them firmly eftabliftied at St. Domingo, united their forces 
to expel them. Their firft attempts gave them reafon to 
expeeft an entire fuccefs; when they quarelled with each 
other, and from that time became irreconcilable enemies. 
Ducafle, who managed the colony with jiuch fagacity and 
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gi'eat reputation, took advantage of their divifions to attack 
them fucceflively. He firlt invaded Jamaica, where he de- 
droyed every thing with fire and fword. From thence he 
was preparing to turn his arms againft St. Domingo ; and 
would infallibly have reduced the whol^ iOand, had he not 
been flopped in this expedition by orders from his court. 

The houfe of Bourbon afeended the throne of Spain, 
and the French nation loti all hopes of conquering St. Do¬ 
mingo. Hoflilities, which had not even been fufpended 
there by the treaties of Aixda Chapelle, Nimegueii, and 
Ryfwick, ceafed at lafl between people who could never 
be true friends to each other. Thofe who had eflablifhed 
cultures derived fome advantage from this reconciliation. 
For fome tin[>e pad their (laves, availing themfelves of the 
national divifions, had fliaken off their chains, and removed 
into a diilrldt where they found freedom and no labour. 
This defertion was abated, by the Spaniards entering into 
a contrad to bring home the fugitives to their neighbours, 
for the fum of 250 livres £iol. Bs. qd.] a-head. Although 
this agreement was not very fcrupuloufly obferved, it proved 
a pow'erful check, till the diffenfions that divided the two 
nations in 1718. At this period the negroes deferted their 
works in multitudes. This lofs induced the French to think 
of reviving their old projed of expelling totally from the 
iiland fuch neighbours, who were equally dangerous from 
their indolence, as others would be from their turbulent 
fpirlt. The war did not laft long enough to bring about 
this revolution. At the concluijon of the peace, Philip V 
gave orders for the reflitution of all the fugitives that could 
be found. They were juft embarked, to be fent to their 
old mailers, when the people rofe and refeued them ; an 
ad which we could hardly difapprove, had they been 
prompted to it by humanity, rather than by national hatred. 
It will always be pleafing to fee people excited to rebellion 
on account of the davery of the negroes. Thofe who were 
refeued on this occafion, iled into inaccelftble mountains, 
where they have ftnee multiplied to fuch a degree, as to be 
able to aftbrd a fafe retreat to all the flaves that can find 
means to join them. There, in confequence of the cruelty 
of civilized nations, they become as free and as favage as 
tygers ; in expedation, perhaps, of a chief and a conqueror, 
who may. reftore the violated rights of mankind, by feizing 
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upon an ifland which feems to have been intended for the 
Haves who till the ground, and not for the tyrants who wa¬ 
ter It with the blood of thofc vidims. 

The prefent fyftem of politics will not allow France and 
Spain to be at war with each other. Should any event 
occafion a rupture liptween the two nations, notwithftanding 
the compact between the two crowns, it would probably 
be but a tranfient quarrel, that would not allow time for 
projedling conquetts which muft foon be reftored. The 
enterprifes on both fides would, therefore, be confined to 
the ravaging of the country; and in this cafe the nation 
that does not cultivate, at leaft at St. Domingo, would 
prove formidable, by its veiy poverty, to that which has 
already made fome progrefs in the culture of its lands. A 
Caftilian governor was fo fenfiblc of this, that he once 
wrote to the French commandant, that, if he forced him 
to an invafion, he would deftroy more in the compafs of 
one league, than the French could, if they were to lay 
wafte all the country he commanded. 

Hence it is demonftrable, that, if a war fhould break out 
in Europe between thefe two powers, the moft adlive of 
them ought to fue for a neutrality in favour of this ifland. 
It ought even, as it hath often been fald, to folicit the 
abfolute ceflion of a poffeflion which is ufelefs, or biirthcn- 
fome, to its pofleffor. We know not whether the court of 
Verfaillcs have ever entertained this ambitious idea. But 
how much muft we fuppofe that the Spanifh miniftry would 
have been averfe from this ceflion, when they have ftated 
fo many difficulties refpedling the fixing of the confufed 
and uncertain limits of the two nations! This treaty, 
ardently defired, proje<ffed for a long time, and even be¬ 
gun at feveral intervals, hath been at length concluded in 
1776. 

Have the limits he» The only equitable and reafonablc 
tvseen France and bafis of ihefe negociaiions, fhould have 
Spain, been judi- been the date of thefe pofTeflions in 

cioujly fettled at 1 700. 

St» Domingo ? At this period both nations, being 

upon friendly terms, remained the juft 
owners of the lands they then pofTefled. The encroachments 
made during the eburfe of this century, by the fubjedfs of 
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one of the crowns, are the encroachments of individuals 
upon each other; they arc not become lawful poffeflbrs by 
being tolerated; and the rights of both powers are ftili the 
fame, fince they have not been abrogated, diredlly or indi- 
re6ily, by any convention* 

But it is certain, from inconteftible fafts, that in the be¬ 
ginning of this century, the French poffeffions, which are 
now bounded on the northern coaft by the river of Maffacre, 
extended then to the rivet* Rebone* Thofe of the fouthern 
coaft, which had been carried on as far as the river of Ncybe, 
have been at prefent ftopped at the inlet of Pitre. This 
furprifing revolution is the natural confequence of the eco¬ 
nomical Tyftem of the two neighbouring nations. The one 
which has applied itfclf chiefly to agriculture, has collcdfted 
all its poflefliona towards the moft frequented ports, where 
the produce might be moft certainly and advantageoufly 
difpofed of. The other, whofe fubjedls have always con¬ 
tinued fhepherds, took pofleffion of all the lands that were 
abandoned, for the breeding of more cattle. The paftures 
have naturally been enlarged, and the fields contrafted, or 
at leaft brought clofer together. 

A negociation properly conduced, would have reftored 
France to that fituation in which it was when it gave a 
king to the Spaniards. This was the wifh of equity and of 
reafon; which were not defirous that adtive colonifts, who 
render the land which they fertilize ufeful, fhould be facri- 
ficed to a fmall number of vagabonds, who confumc, with¬ 
out afiifting in thefe productions. Nevcrthelefs, from mo¬ 
tives of policy, the fprings of which are unknown to 
the court of Verfailles have given up what they formerly 
poflefied, and confined themfelves to what they were in 
actual pofleilion of, upon the borders of the fea, at the 
time of the convention. But hath this power at leaft re¬ 
gained in the inland parts what it hath facrificed upon the 
coaft ? We are under the neceflity of declaring, that it hath 
not received the fmalleft indemnity. 

Before the treaty, the French colony formed a kind of 
crefeent, the convexity of which produced, around the 
mountains, an extent of two hundred and fifty leagues of 
coaft to the north, to the weft, and to the fouth, of the 
ifland. The fame arrangement fubfifts fince the limits have 

To/, ir. 0^ 
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been fettled; fooner or later it muft be changed, for a rea* 
fon which muft prevail over all other confiderations. 

The French fettlemcnts, to the weft and the fouth, are 
divided from thofe to the north by the Spanifti territory. 
The impoflibility of fuccouring each other, expofes them 
feparately to the invafion of a power which is equally an 
enemy to both nations. Common intereft will determine 
the court of Madrid to fix the limits in fuch a manner, that 
her ally may meet with the affiftance that may be wanted 
for her defence. But this can never be, unlefs a line be 
drawn from the two fixed points upon the banks of the 
ocean, which (hall determine the property of the two peo¬ 
ple. In vain would Spain perpetually grant to its neigh¬ 
bour the liberty of palling through its ftates, as it did in 
1748, for a time ; this complaifance would be of no ufe. 
That fpace, of fifteen or twenty leagues, is interfered with 
mountains fo fteep, forefts fo thick, ravins fo deep, and 
rivers fo irregular in their courfe, as to render it impradli- 
cable for an army to pafs through it in its prefent fituation. 
Immenfe labours would be requilite to render it ufeful, and 
thofe will never be executed, unlefs by orders of the crown 
to which the domain belongs. The court of Madrid will 
the more readily determine to cede this communication, fo 
necelTary to a nation whofe interefts are the fame as their 
own, as the intermediate territory is of little value. It is 
rugged, not very fertile, and at a great diftance from the 
fea. A few fcattered flocks only are feen upon it. The 
proprietors of thefe uncultivated lands would be indemnified 
by France, with a gcncrofity which would leave them no 
room to legrct what they had loft. 

Means avhlch the When the polfelTions of the colony 
French part of St, are thus connected and fupported in- 
Domingo hath to ternally, by an uninterrupted chain of 
proted itfclf from communication, the enemy will be more 

foreign in*vaJions, eafily repulfed. If the Englifh mean 
to attack St. Domingo by the weft or 
fouth, they will collect their forces at Jamaica; if by the 
north, they will make their preparations at the Windward 
iflands, and mod probably at Antigua, which is the maga¬ 
zine of their naval ftores. 
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The weft and fouth are incapable of being defended^ 
The immenfe extent of the tra6t renders it impoflible to 
maintain any conne£\ion or regularity in the motion of the 
troops. If they fhould/be difperfed, they would become 
ufelefs by being thus divided ; if they fhould be colledled 
for the defence of fuch pofts as are moft liable to be at¬ 
tacked, from the natural weaknefs of their pofition, they 
would be in danger of being all loft together. Large bat¬ 
talions would only be burthenfome to luch extenfive coafts, 
which prefent too much flank and too much front to the 
enemy. It will only be neceflary to eredl, or keep up, 
batteries to protect the roads, the merchant ftiips, and the 
coafting trade ; to keep off privateers, and even to prevent 
the landing of a man of war or two, that might come to 
ravage the coaft, and levy contributions. The light troops, 
which are fufficient to fupport thefe batteries, will give 
ground in proportion to the advances of the enemy, 
and only take care to avoid furrendering till they are in 
danger. 

But it is not neceflary to relinquifh every kind of defence. 
At the back of each coaft, there fliould be a place for (bel¬ 
ter and for reinforcements; always open for retreat, out of 
the enemy’s reach, fafe from infults, and able to refift their 
attack. This (hould be a narrow pafs, capable of being in'* 
trenched, and of defending the troops to advantage. Front 
thefe impregnable retreats, the conqueror might continually 
be harafltd ; who, having no ftrong hold, will be perpetually 
expofed to a furprife, and will fooner or later be obliged to 
reimbark. 

The northern coaft, richer, more populous, and lefs ex- 
tcnfive, than the other two, is more adapted to fupport a 
land war, and to make a regular defence. 

The fea fide, which is more or lefs full of reefs, affords 
in many places a fwampy ground; and the mangroves which 
cover thefe marlhes, make them quite impenetrable. This 
natural defence is not fo common as it was, fince many of 
thefe coppices have been cut away. But the landing places, 
which are commonly no better than gaps, flanked by thefe 
woods overflowed with water, require but a moderate front 
to flop them up. Magazines, and other ftone buildings, 
are common there j they furnifti pofts for the eredioij of 
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battlements, and fecure the placing of fome mallced bat¬ 
teries. 

This firft line of the fhore Teems to promife, that a coafl 
of eighteen leagues, fo well defended by nature, would, 
when feconded by the valour of the French, put the enemy 
in danger of being beaten the moment they fhould land. If 
their fchemes were difcovered, or if the difpofitions they 
were making at Tea fhould, from a diftance, point out the 
place of their landing, the forces might repair thither and 
prevent it. But experience fhews the infallible advantage of 
iquadrons at anchor. 

It is not only by the firing of broadfides from the fhips 
to cover the approach of boats, it is by the impoffibility 
there is of guarding every part of the coall, that a fquadron 
at anchor can eafily effedt landing, as it is a conftant check 
to fo many places at once. Land forces move very flowly 
about the windings of the coafl, while the boats and floops 
arrive fpeedily by a Ihorter way. The affailant follows the 
firing, while the other mufl go all along the bow. Dif- 
appointed and wearied out with a variety of motions, the 
latter is not lefs apprehenlive of thofe he fees in the day- 
time, than of the manoeuvres of the night which he cannot 
fee. 

In order to be able to oppofe a defcent, the firfl thing 
to be done is to fuppofe it adlually accomplifhed; all our 
courage and flrength is then exerted in taking advantage 
of the delays or miflakcs of the enemy. Aa Toon as they 
are obTerved at Tea, tliey may immediately be expelled on 
land. A large fliore, on which a landing may be efl'edled, 
will always leave the plain of the cape open to invafion ; 
fo that the chief attention muft be diredled, not to the Tea 
fhore, but to the inland parts. 

The inland parts are in general covered with fugar canes, 
which being more or lefs high, according to their decree of 
maturity fucceflively make the fields appear fo many thickets^ 
Thefe are occafionally fet on fire, either to cover a march, 
or to retard the enemy^s purfuit, to deceive or allonifh him. 
In two hours time, inllead of fields covered with crops, 
nothing is to be feen but an immenfe wafle, covered with 
Hubble. 

The partitions of the cane grounds, the favannahs, and 
the florehoufcs for provifions, do not obflxudl the motions 
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of an army more than our meadows. Inftead of our villages, 
they have their habitations, which are not fo full of people, 
but are more numerous. The thick and ftraight hedges of 
citron trees are clofer and more impenetrable than the fen¬ 
ces that inclofe our fields. This is what conftitutes the 
grcateft difference in the view of the fields of America and 
ihofe of Europe. 

A fmall number of rivers, fome hollow ways, very low 
hillocs, a foil generally even, fome dikes conftru^fed againft 
inundations, few ditches, if any, one or two forefts, not 
very thick fet with trees, a fmall number of moraffes, a 
ground that is overflowed in a ftorm, and grows dully agaim 
with twelve hours funfhine, rivers that are full one day, and 
dried up the next; thefe are the general ^pearances of the 
plain of the cape. This diverfity muft afford advantageous 
encampments, and it muft ever be remembered, that in 
defenfive war, the poll one removes to^ cannot be too near 
the one that is quitted. 

It is not the province of a writer to preferibe rules to 
military men.. Csefar himfelf has told us what he has done, 
not what we are to do. Topographical deferiptions, deter¬ 
mining the goodnefs of fuch or fuch a poll, the combina¬ 
tion of marches, the art of encampments and retreats, the 
moll learned theory ; all thefe muft be fubmitted to the eye 
of the general, who, with the principles in his mind, and 
the materials in his hand, applies both to the circumftances 
of time and place, as they chance to occur. The military 
genius, though mathematical, is dependent on fdrtune, 
which fuits the order of the operations to the diverfity of 
appearances. Rules are liable to numberlefs exceptions^ 
which muft be difeovered in the inttant. The very execu¬ 
tion almoft always alters the plan, and difeompofes the fyf- 
tem of an a6lion. The courage or timidity of the troops, 
the ralhiiefs of the enemy, the cafual fuccefs of his mea- 
fures, an accidental combat, an unforefeeu event, a ftorm 
that fwells a torrent, a high wind that conceals a fnare or 
an ambufeade under clouds of dull, thunder that frightens 
the horfes, or is confounded with the report of the cannon, 
the temperature of the air, which conftantly influences 
tiie fpirits of the commander and the blood of the fol- 
dters: all thefe arc fo manv natural or moial caufes. 
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which, by their uncertainty, may ove rtiirn the bed concer- 
ed proje^ls. 

Whatever place is made choice of for a defcent at St. 
Don^ingo, the town of the cape will always be the objetft 
of it. The landing will be fomewhere in the bay of the 
cape, where the fhips will be ready to augment the land 
forces with two thirds of their crews, and to furnifh them 
with artillery, ammunition, and whatever they may want 
for the fiege of that opulent fortrefs. It is towards this 
bulwark of the colony that all endeavours to keep off the 
aflailer mud be directed. The choice of advantageous po. 
fitions will, in fome meafure, compenfate for the inequality 
of numbers. At the moment of landing, the ground mud 
be difputed by fupporting a kind of falfe attack, without 
engaging the whole of the troops. Thefe mud be poded 
in Inch a manner as to fecure two retreats, the one towards 
the cape, to form the garrifon of that place, the other in 
the narrow pafTes of the mountains, where they will keep 
an intrenched camp, from whence they may annoy the be- 
fiegers, and retard the taking of the place. Should the 
place furrender, as it would be an eafy matter to favour the 
evafion of the troops when they evacuate it, the conqued 
would not yet be completed. The mountains in which 
they would take refuge, inacceflible to an army, furround 
the plain with a double or treble chain, and guard the in¬ 
habited parts, by very narrow pafTes, which may be eafily 
defended.- The principal of thefe is the defile of the great 
river, where the enemy would find two or three pafles of 
the river, that reach from one mountain to the other. In 
this place four or five hundred men would dop the mod 
numerous army, by only finking the bed of the waters. 
This refidance might be feconded by 25,000 inhabitants, 
both white and black, who are fettled in thefe valleys. As 
the white men are more numerous here than upon the 
richer lands, and their crops are fmaller, they cannot afford 
to confume any great quantity of the produce of Europe, 
fo that what they cultivate is chiefly for their own fubfid- 
ence ; from this they might eafily fupply the troops that 
fhould defend their country. Any deficiency in the arti¬ 
cle of frefh meat could be made up by the Spaniards, 
who breed vad quantities of cattle on the backs of thefe 
mountains. 
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After all, it may happen that the firmnefs of the troops 
may be funk under the want of provifiona or warlike {lores, 
and they may be either forced or turned back. This fug- 
gefted the idea fome years ago at Verfailles, of building a 
fortified town in the centre of the mountains. Marmal 
Noailles was a warm advocate for this fcheme. It was then 
imagined, that by means of fome redoubts of earth fcatter- 
ed upon different parts of the coaft, the enemy might be 
enticed by regular attacks, and infenfibly exhaufled by the 
lofs of a great number of men, in a climate where ficknefs 
fuddenly proves more deftra6live than the fword. It was 
fuggefted that no more flrong holds fhould be eredled cn 
the frontiers, w'here they lie expofed to the invafion of the 
mafters of the fea^ becaufe, while they are unable to de¬ 
fend their own habitations, they become fo many bulwarks 
for the conquerors, who can eafily take and guard them 
with their fhips, and depofc or draw from thence arms and 
men to intimidate the vanquifhed. An entirely open coun¬ 
try was better, in their opinion, for a powerthat has no 
maritime (Irength, than forces difperfed and forfaken upon 
fhores, wafted and depopulated by the inclemency of* the: 
climate. 

It was in the centre of the ifland that the ftrongeft place 
of defence was expe£led to be made. A road of twenty 
or thirty leagues, full of obftacles, where every march muft 
be attended with feveral engagements, in which the advan¬ 
tage of the pofta waiiM rendf^r a'detadmsent formidable to 
a whole army ; where the removing of the artillery would 
be tedious and laborious; where the difficulty of convoys, 
and the diftance of communication with the ocean ; where 
every thing, in fhoit, would confpire to deftroy the enemy: 
fuch was to be, as it were, the glacis of the intended forti¬ 
fication. This capital was to ftand upon high ground, 
where the air is more pure and temperate than in the plains 
beneath ; in the midft of a country which would fupply 
the town with nccefTarics ; furrounded with flocks and herd?, 
which, feeding upon a foil moft favourable to their increafe, 
would be refer ved for times of want ; provided with ftore- 
houfes proportioned to the town and garrifon ; fuch a city 
would have changed the colony into a kingdom, able to 
fupport itfelf for a long time; whereas its prefent opulence 
does but weaken it, and having fuperfiuities without necef- 
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fanes, it enriches a few proprietors, without affording then^ 
fuftenance. 

If the enemy had made themfelvcs maftcrs of the fea 
coaft, which would not be difputed with them, and were 
defirous of collefiing the produce of the lands, they would 
ftand in need of whole armies to keep merely upon the de- 
fcnfive; for the continual excurfions. from the centre would 
not permit them to do more than this. The troops in the 
inland parts of the ifland, always fure of a refpe<Slable re¬ 
treat, might eafily be relieved by recruits from Europe, 
which would find no difficulty in penetrating to the centre 
of a circle of fo immenfe a circumference ; whereas all the 
Englifh fleets would not be fufficient to fill up the vacancies 
which the climate would be continually making in their 
garrifons. 

Notwithftanding the evidence of thcfc advantages, the 
proje£l of a fortification in the mountains has been dropt,. 
and a fyflcm purfued, which would confine the whole de¬ 
fence of the ifland to the mole of St. Nicholas. This new 
plan <;ould not fail of being applauded by the planters,, 
who were not fond of citadels and garrifons near their 
plantations, as they are more injurious than they can poffi- 
bly be beneficial to them. They are feniible, that the 
whole force being dire<ffed to one point, they fhould have 
none but light troops left in their neighbourhood, on the 
three coafts, which are fufficient to drive away the privateers 
by the of their batteries: anej bcf:dcs, v«iy 

convenient defenders, ever ready to yield without refillance, 
and to difperfe or capitulate on. the leaft intimation of an 
invafjon. 

This plan, fo favourable to private intereft, has alfo met 
with the approbation of forr.e perfons well verfed in military 
liffairs. They were of opinion, that the few troops wliich 
the colony will admit of, being in a manner loft in fo large 
an ifland as St. Domingo, would make an appearance at 
the mole. Bombardopolis is the place that has been chofen, 
as the moft refpeffable ppft. This new city ftands on the 
margin of a plain, which is fufficiently elevated to render it 
cool and temperate. -Its territory is covered with a natural 
favannah, and adorned with groves of palm trees of various 
kinds. It is not commanded; which is an uncommon 
circumftance at St. Domingo. It might be made a regu- 
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Tar fortification, and of any degree of ftrength. If it 
did not prevent an invafion, it would, at leaft, prevent the 
conquerors from getting a firm ellablifhment upon the 
coafts. 

* It were to be wifhed, fays the partizans of this new fyf- 
tem, that from the firil moment the works liad been begun 
at the mole, it had at the fame time been fortified to the 
degree that fo advantageous a fituation would admit of. 
It is a treafure, the pofleflion of which (hould have been 
fecured as foon as it was difeovered. Should this valuable 
key of St. Domingo, and, indeed, of all America, fall 
into the hands of the Englifh, this Gibralter of America 
would be more fatal to France and Spain than even that of 
Europe. 

It is no wonder, if all the precautions which have been 
taken hitherto for the defence of Sr. Domingo, have been 
conduced with fo little judgment. As long as forecail 
and protc£lion fliall be confined to fecondary means, which 
can only protradl, not prevent, the conqueit of this ifland, 
no invariable plan can be purfued. Fixed principles are the 
exclufive privilege of fuch powers as can depend upon their 
naval force, to prevent the lofs, or fecure the recovery, of 
their colonies. Thofe of France have not hitherto been 
guarded by thofe floating arfenals, which can^ at the fame 
time attack and defend; but this power hath at length 
been roufed, and its navy is becoming formidable. But does 
fhe govern her polTefTions abroad by the maxims of found 
policy and good Order? This is what we (hall next inquire 
into. 

The Britifh government, ever a6)uated' by the national 
fpirit, which fcldom deviates from ilie true interells of the 
ftate, has carried into the New World that right of property 
which is the ground-work of her legiflation. From a con¬ 
viction, that man never thinks he has the entire pofleflion 
of any thing but what he has lawfully acquired, they have, 
indeed, fold the lands .in the iflands, but at a very moderate 
price, to fuch as were willing to clear them. This hath 
appeared the fureft way to hauen the cultivation of them y 
and to prevent partialities and jealoufics, the neceflary 
confcquences of a dillribution guided by caprice or fav*^ 
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Is the right of pro^ France has taken a method feem- 
perty <well ejlabti/hed ingly more generous, but not fo pru- 
in theFrench iflands? dent, that of granting lands to all who 
applied for them. In the infant ftate 
of tbefe colonies, a vagabond went into the midft of the 
forefts and marked out the fpace of greater or lefs extent, 
which he chofe to occupy, and fixed its limits by cutting 
down trees all around it. 

This confufion could not laft long, and yet authority did 
not choofe to ftrip thofe who had thus fettled their own 
rights. It was ordained only, that for the future there 
fhould be no legitimate property but that which was granted 
by the adminiftrators. Protection became then the only rule 
of the diftnbutions, without any regard to talents or to 
means. Indeed it was ftipulated, that they fhould begin 
their fettlements within a year after the grant, and not 
difeontinue the clearing of the ground, upon pain of for¬ 
feiture. But, befide the hardlhip of requiring "thofe men 
to be at the expence of clearing the land, who could not 
afford to purchafe, the penalty fell upon thofe only, who, 
not having the advantage of family and fortune, could not 
make intereft with the great; or upon minors, who being 
left deilitute by the death of their parents, ought rather 
to have been affifted by the public ; whereas every proprie¬ 
tor who was well recommended or fupported, was not called 
to account, though he let his grounds lie fallow. 

To this partiality, which evidently retarded the progrefs 
of the colonies, we may add a number of ill-judged regula¬ 
tions relative to cultivation, Firll, it was required of every 
perfon who obtained a grant of land, to plant 500 trenches 
of manioc for every Have he had upon his plantation. This 
order was equally detrimental both to private and public 
intertfi, as it compelled the planter to encumber his ground 
with this ordinary produ^Iion, when it was able to yield 
richer crops ; and rendered the poor grounds, which were 
only fit for this kind of culture, ufelefs. This double error 
could not but leffen the growth of all kinds of commodi¬ 
ties ; and indeed, this law, which laid a reftraint upon the 
difpofal of property, has never been llri6lly put in execu¬ 
tion ; but as it has alfo never been repealed, it fiill remains 
a fcourge in the hand of an ignorant, capricious, or violent, 
miniller, -who may choofe to make life of it againll the in- 
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habitants. This evil, great as it is, is, however, the leaft of" 
thofe they have to complain of from adminiftration. The 
rellraint of the agrarian law is ftill increafedby the burthen 
of labours impofed upon the vafTals. 

There was a time in Europe, that of the feudal govern¬ 
ment, when gold and filver were little regarded in public or 
private tranfadlions. The nobles ferved the ftate, not with 
their purfes, but with their perfona; and thofe of their vaf- 
fals, who were their property by right of conqueft, paid 
them a kind of quit-rent or homage, either in the fruits of 
the earth, or in fo much labour. Thefe cuftoms, fo de- 
ftru(^ive to men and lands, tended to perpetuate that bar¬ 
barity to which they owed their rife. But at length they 
were gradually laid afide, as the authority of kings prevailed 
in overthrowing the independence and tyranny of the great, 
by reftoring freedom to the people. The prince, now be¬ 
come the foie mailer, abolifhed. as a magiftrate, fome abufes 
arifing from the right of war, which deftroys every other 
right. But feveral of thefe ufurpations, which time had 
confecrated, were ftill retained. That of the averse, or a 
certain proportion of labour required of the vaflals, has 
been kept up in fome ftates, where the nobles have loft 
almoft every advantage, though the people have not ac¬ 
quired any. The liberty of France is at this day infringed 
by this public bondage ; and this injuftice has been reduced 
into a fyftem, as if to give it a colour of jufticc. 

Who would imagine that in the moft enlightened age of 
the nation, at a time when the rights of man have been 
moft rigidly difeuffed, when the principles of natural mo¬ 
rality have no longer been contradicted, under the reign of 
a beneficent king, under humane minifters, and under up¬ 
right magiftrates; who would imagine, that it ftiould have 
been pretended to be confiftent with the order of juftice 
and agreeable to the conftitution of the ftate, that a fet of 
unhappy people who have no property ftiould be dragged 
from their huts, taken from their repofe, or from their la¬ 
bours, they, their wives, their children, and their cattle, in 
order to go and exhauft themfelves after long fatigues in 
labours of a new kind; in the conftrudlion of roads more 
pompous than they are ufeful, for the benefit of thofe 
who pofTefs every thing, and this without pay and without 
ibod \ 
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O men ! whofe hearts arc of fteel, go one ftep furtl cr, 
and you will foon perfuade yourfelves that you are al¬ 
lowed !—But here, let me.hold: indignation would carry 
me too far. It is, however, proper to warn government, 
lhat the dreadful fyftem of vaffalage is (till more fatal to the 
colonies. 

The culture of thefe lands, from the nature of the climate 
and of the produflions, requiring expedition, cannot eafily 
fpare a number of hands to be fent to a great diltance, and 
employed in public works, which are often ufelefs, and 
fhould never be carried on but by idle perfons. If the 
mother country, with all the various means fhe can employ, 
has never yet been able to correeft or mitigate the hardlhips 
of vaffalage, flie ought to confider what evils muff rcfult 
from them beyond the feas, where the direftion of thefe 
works is committed to two overfeers, who can neither be 
diredled, cenfured, nor controlled, in the arbitrary exercife 
of abfolute power. But the burthen of thefe fervices is light, 
when compared with that of the taxes. 

Are the taxes pro-' A tax may be defined to be a con- 
perly levied in the tribution towards public expence, ne- 
French ijlands ? ceffary for the prefervation of private 
property. The peaceable enjoyment 
of lands and revenues requires a proper force to defend 
theni from invafion, and a police that lecures the liberty of 
cultivating them. Whatever is paid towards the mainte¬ 
nance of public order, is right and juft ; whatever is levied 
beyond this, is extortion. Now, all the government ex- 
pences which the mother country is at for the colonies, 
are repaid her by the reftraint laid upon them, to cultivate 
for her alone, and in fuch a manner as is beft adapted 
to her wants. This fubje^fion is the moft burthenfomc 
of all tributes, and ought to exempt them from all other 
taxes. 

Any one muft be convinced of this truth, who refle6ls on 
the difference of fituation between the Old World and the 
New. In Europe, fubfiftence and home confumption are 
the principalobjedt of culture and of raanufadures; expor¬ 
tation only carries off the overplus. In the iflands, the 
whole is to be exported. There life and property arc equally 
precarious. 
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In Europe, war only deprives the manufadurer and 
the hufbandman of the trade to foreign countries ; they 
ftill have their refource in that which circulates in the in- 
^ternal part of the kingdom. In the iflands, hoftilities anni¬ 
hilate every thing ; therfe are no more fales, no more puri- 
chafes, no more circulation; the planter hardly recovers his 
coils. 

In Europe, the owner of a fmall eftate, who is able to 
make only a few expcnces, improves his land as much 
in proportion as he who hath a wide domain and im- 
menfe treafures. In the iflands, the improvement of 
the fmalleit plantation requires a tolerable flock to begin 
with. 

In Europe, it is commonly one citizen that is indebted 
to another; and the flate is not impoverifhed by thefe pri¬ 
vate debts. Thofe of the iflands are of a different nature. 
Many planters, in order to carry on the labour of clearing 
their grounds, and to repair the Ioffes incurred by the mis¬ 
fortunes of war, which- had put a flop to their exports, 
have been obliged to borrow fuch large fums, that they 
may be confidered rather as farming the trade, than as pro¬ 
prietors of tlie plantations. 

Whether thefe refle^lions have not occurred to the French 
miniltry, or whether particular circumitances have obliged 
them to depart from their plan ; certain it is, they have 
added frefh taxes to the obligation already laid on the 
colonies to draw all their neceffaries from France, and 
to fend thither all their own commodities. Every negro 
has been taxed. In fomc fettlements, this poll-tax had 
been confined to the working blacks; in others, it was laid 
on all the flaves without diilin< 5 lion. Both thefe ar¬ 
rangements have been oppofed by the colony affembled at 
St. Domingo. Let us now judge of the force of their ar¬ 
guments. 

Children, old and infirm men, make up about one third 
of the flaves. Far from being ufeful to the planter, fomc 
of them are only a burthen, which humanity alone can 
prompt him to fupport, while the reft can afford him but 
diftant and uncertain hopes. It is difficult to conceive how 
the treafury fhould have thought of taxing an ob}e£l that 
is already chargeable to the owner. 
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The poll-tax upon blacks extends beyond the grave ; 
that is to fay, it is fixed upon a perfon who exifts no more. 
If a Have fhould die after the afTeflment has been made, the 
planter, who is already unhappy on account of the diminu- 
tion in his income and of his capital, is ftill obliged to pay 
a tax, which reminds him of his Ioffes, and makes him feel 
them more fcnfibly. 

Even the working flaves are not an exadl tariff of the 
appraifement of a planter’s income. With a few negroes, 
a good foil will yield more than a poor one with a great 
number. The commodities are not all of the fame value, 
though they are all procured by the labour of thofe perfons 
upon whom the tax is equally laid. The changing from 
one kind of culture to another, which the ground requires, 
fufpends for a while the produce of labour. Droughts, 
inundations, fires, devouring infedfs, often deflroy the 
fruits of labour. Suppofe all things alike, a Icfs number^ 
of hands makes in proportion a lefs quantity of fugar; 
either becaufe the whole of the wants muft be taken into 
confideration, or becaufe labour is truly advantageous fo 
far only as the mofl favourable opportunities can be im- 

poll-tax upon blacks becomes ftill more oppreftive 
in time of war. A planter who cannot then difpofe of his 
commodities, and muft run in debt to fupport himfelf and 
to keep up his land, is further obliged to pay a tax for 
flaves, whofe labour will hardly be equivalent to their 
maintenance. Nay, he is often conftralned to fend them at 
a diftance from his plantation for the imaginary wants of 
the colony, to fupport them there at his own expence, and 
to fee them pcrifti without any reafon, while he is under 
the fevere neceflity of replacing them one time or other, 
if ever he means to retrieve his wafted and almoft ruined 
lands. 

The burthen of the poll-tax was ftill heavier upon fuch of 
the proprietors as were abfent from the colony, for thefc 
were condemned to pay the tax treble ; which was the 
more unjuft, as it was matter of indifference to France 
whether her commodities were confumed at home or in the 
iflands. Could it be her intention to hinder the emigratioi} 
of the colonifts ? But it is only by the mlldnefs of the go^ 
vernment that citizens can be induced to fix in a country,. 


proved 

The 
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not by prohibitions and penalties. Befides, men who by 
hazardous labours carried on in a fultry climate, had con¬ 
tributed to the public profperity, ought to have been in- 
dulled in the liberty of ending their days in the temperate 
regions of the mother country. Nothing could more ef- 
feSually roufe the ambition and adivity of numbers of idle 
people, than to be fpe^lators of their fortune ; and the ftate 
might thus be relieved of the load of thefe ufslcfs men, to 
the profit of induftry and commerce. 

Nothing can be more detrimental to both than this tax¬ 
ing of the blacks, as the neceffity of felling obliges the 
planter to lower the price of his commodities. A moderate 
price may be an advantageous circumftance, when it is the 
refult of great plenty, and of a very q^uick circulation. 
But it is ruinous to be obliged to lofe conftantly upon one’s 
merchandize, in order to pay taxes. Finance is like a foul 
ulcer, in which the mortified flefh deflroys the live flelh. 
In proportion as the blood is conveyed into the wound by 
the circulation, it becomes corrupted there while it fup- 
plics it. The profits of trade are all abforbed by the trea¬ 
sury, which is continually receiving, without making any 
returns. 

Laftly, It is a very difficult matter to levy this tax. Every 
proprietor muft give in an annual account of the number of 
his Haves. To prevent falfe entries, they muft be verified 
by clerks or excifemen. Every negro that is not entered 
muft be forfeited ; which is a very abfurd prad^ice, becaufe 
every labouring negro is fo much ftock, and by the for¬ 
feiture of him the culture is diminifhed, and the very 
obje^Sl for which the duty 'was laid is annihilated. Thus it 
happens, that in the colonies, where the fuccefs of every 
thing depends upon the tranquillity which is enjoyed, a 
deftrudlive war is carried on between the financier and the 
planter. Law-fuits are numerous, removals frequent, rigor¬ 
ous meafures become neceflary, and the cofts are great and 
ruinous. 

If the negro tax be unjuft in its extent, unequal in its 
repartition, and complicate in the mode of levying it, the 
tax laid upon the commodities that are carried out of the 
colonies is nearly as injudicious. The government have 
ventured to impofe this duty, from a perfuafion that it 
would fall entirely upon the confumer and the merchant; 
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but there cannot be a more dangerous error in politic^I^ 
economy than this is. 

The ad of confuming does not fupply money to buy 
what is confumed ; this mull be gained by labour; and all 
labour, if things are traced up to their origin, is, in fad, 
paid by the firS proprietor out of the produce of the earth. 
This being the cafe, no one article can be always growing 
dearer, but all the reft muft rife in propoition. In this 
fituation, there is no profit to be made upon any of them. 
If this equilibrium between the articles of commerce be 
removed, the confumption of the advanced article will 
deertafe; and, if it decreafe, the price will fall of courfc, 
and the dearnefs will have been only tranfient. 

The merchant can no more take the duty upon him than 
the confumtr. He may, indeed, advance it once or twice ; 
but if he cannot make a natural and neceffary profit upon 
the commodities fo taxed, he will foon difeontinue that 
branch of trade. To hope that competition will force him 
to take the payment of the duty out of his profits, is to 
fuppofe that they were exorbitant j and that the competi¬ 
tion, which was then infuflicient, will become more con- 
fiderable when the profits are lefs. If, on the other hand, 
things were as they ought to be, and tbe profits no more 
than neceffary, it is fuppofing that the competition will 
fubfift, though the profits that gave rife to it fubfift no 
longer. We muft admit all thefe abfurdities, or allow 
that it is the planter in the iflands who pays the duty, 
whether it be levied from the firft, fecond, or hundredth, 
hand. 

Far from thus burthening the cultivation of the colonies 
with taxes, it ought to be encouraged by liberalities; fince 
by the ftate of reftraint in which trade is kept, thefe liber^ 
alities, with all the advantages arifing from them, muft ne^ 
celTarily return to the mother country. 

If the fituation of a ftate, that is in arrears on account 
of Ioffes or mifmanagement, will not admit of liberalities, 
or eafing the fubjeds of their burthens, the payment 
of the taxes in the colonies themfelves might, at leaft, 
be fuppieffed, and the produce of them levied at home. 
This would be the next bell fyftem that could be purfued, 
and would be equally agreeable to the Old and New 
World. 
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Nothing is fo pleafant to an Amencan, as to remove 
from his hght every thing that denotes his dependence. 
Wearied v^^ith the importunities of coUedfors, he abhors 
landing taxes, and dreads the increafe of them. He in 
vain feeks for that liberty which he thought to have found 
at the diftance of two thoufand leagues from Europe. He 
difdalns a yoke which purfues him acrofs the horms of the 
ocean. Difeontented, and inwardly repining at the rellraint 
he ftill feels, he thinks with indignation on his native coun¬ 
try ; which, under the name of mother, calls for his blood, 
inftead of feeding him. Remove the image of his chains 
from his fight ; let his riches pay their tribute to the mo¬ 
ther country only at landing there, and he will fancy him- 
felf free and privileged; though at the fame time, by 
lowering the value or his own commodities, and enhancing 
the price of thofe that come from Europe, he, in fai^, 
ultimately bears the load of a tax of which he is igno¬ 
rant. 

Navigators will alfo find an advantage in paying duties 
only upon goods that have reached the place of their defti- 
nation in their full value, and without any rifk, and will 
reftore the capital d^ai^eir ftock along with the profits. 
They will not thenTiave the mortification of having pur- 
chafed of the prince the very hazards of fhipwreck, and of 
lofing a cargo for which they had paid duty at embarking. 
Their fhips, on the contrary, will bring back, in merchan¬ 
dize, the Z.T.CU::t cf the duty ; a^d the urodudions being 
advanced in value by exportation, the duty will hardly be 
felt. 

Lafily, the confumer himfelf will be a gainer by it; be- 
canfe the colonilt and the merchant cannot benefit by any 
regulation, of which in time the confumer will not expe¬ 
rience the good eflPeiEfs. All the taxes will no fooner be 
reduced to a fingle one, but trade will be clogged with 
fewer formalities, fewer delays, fewer charges, and confe- 
qiiently the commodities can be fold at a more reafonablc 
rate. 

This fyftem of moderation, which every thing feems to 
point out as the fitted, will be eafily introduced. All the 
produfiions of the iflands are fubje^t, at their entry into 
the kingdom, to a duty known by the name of Domaine 
d^Qccldentf or Wedern domain, which is fixed at three and 
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a half per cent, with eight fols per pound. The va¬ 
lue of thefe produdtions, which is the rule for the payment 
of the duty, is determined in the months of January and 
July. It is fixed at twenty, or five-and^wenty, per cent 
below the real price. The wefiern office allows, befidcs, 
a more confiderable tare than the feller in trade does. Add 
to this duty that which the commodities pay at the cuffom- 
houfes of the colonies, which produces nearly the fame, 
and thofe that are paid in the inland parts of the ifiands; 
and we fhall have the whole of the revenue which the go¬ 
vernment draws from the fettlements in America. 

If this fund were confounded with the other revenues of 
the Hate, we might be apprehenfive that it was not applied 
to its deftination, which fhould be folely the protedlion of 
the iflands. The unforefecn exigencies of the royal trea- 
fury would infallibly divert it into another channel. There 
are fome moments when the critical ftate of the difeafe will 
not admit of calculating the inconveniencies of the remedy. 
The moll urgent neceflity engrofles all the attention. No¬ 
thing then is fecured from the hand of arbitrary power, 
urged by the wants of the prefent moment. The miniftry 
is.drawing out of the treafury, under the de* 
luffve hopes of replacing in a fhort time what they have re¬ 
ceived ; but the execution of this defign is perpetually re¬ 
tarded by freffi demands. 

Hence it appears, that it would be highly neceffary that 
the treafury, deftined for the duti«*8 on the prodnAiona of 
the colonies, fhould be kept wholly feparate from that def- 
tin^d to receive the revenues of the kingdom. The fums 
depofited there, as in trull, would always be ready to an- 
fwer the demands of thofe fettlements. The colonill who 
always has flock to fend over to Europe, would gladly 
give it for bills of exchange, when he was once alTured 
that they would meet with no delays or difficulties in the 
payment of them. This kind of bank would foon create 
another means of communication between the mother coun¬ 
try and the iflands ; the court would be better acquainted 
with the date of their affairs in thefe diflant countries, and 
tyould recover the credit they have long fince loll *, but 
which is of the utmoft confequence, efpecially in time of 
war. We (hall now pnt an end 10 onx dvtcnff\on% on Uxes, 
aud con/idcr the regulations refpefting the militia. 
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The French iflands, like thofe of Is the mi/itia well 
other nations, had no regular troops at regulated In the 
firft- The adventurers, who had con- French ijlands I 
fquered them, looked upon the right of 
defending themfelves as a privilege ; and the defeendants 
of thofe intrepid men thought themfelves fufficiently ftrong 
to guard their own poiTeflions. They had nothing, indeed, 
to do but to repulfe a few veflels, which landed fome Tail¬ 
ors and foldiers, as^undifciplined as themfelves. 

The fituation of affairs has, indeed, undergone an alter¬ 
ation. As thefe fettlements became more confiderable, it 
was to be expelled that they would fooner or later be at¬ 
tacked by numerous European fleets and armies ; and this 
made it neceflary to fend them other defenders. The event 
has fhewn the infufliciency of a few fcattered battalions, to 
oppofe the land and fea forces of England. The colonifts 
themfelves have been convinced that their own efforts could 
never prevent a revolution ; and fearing that a fruitlefs reflft- 
ance would exafperate a vidorious enemy, they were more 
inclined to capitulate than to fight. Having become poli¬ 
tical calculators, their weakneis made them fenfible that 
they were unfit for military operations^ and they have 
contributed their money in order to be difeharged from a 
fervice, which, though glorious in its principle, had dege¬ 
nerated into a iDurthenfome fervitude. The militia was fup- 
preffed in 1763. - 

This ad of compliance has been applauded by thofe who 
only confidered this inflitution as the means of preferving 
the colonies from all foreign invafions. They very fenfibly 
imagined, that it was unreafonable to require that men, 
who were grown old under the hardfliips of a fcorching 
climate, in order to raife a large fortune, fhould expofe 
themfelves to the fame dangers as thofe poor vidims of our 
ambition, who are perpetually hazarding their lives for a 
pay which is not fufficient for their fubfiftence. Such a fa- 
crifice hath appeared to them too unreafonable to exped it 
fhould be complied with ; and the miniftry, who faw the 
impropriety of keeping up fuch a vain and burthenfome 
fervice, have therefore difeontinued it, and been convi- 
mended. 

Thofe who are better acquainted with the American fet- 
tlcmcnts, have not judged fo favourably of this innovation. 
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The militia, fay they, is neceflary to prcferve the interior 
police of the iHarids ; to prevent the revolt of the (laves ; 
to check the incurfions of the fugitive negroes ; to hinder 
the banditti from affembling in troops ; to protedl the na-^ 
vigation along the coalls, and to k^ep off the privateers. If 
the inhabitants be not embodied ; if they have neither com¬ 
manders nor ftandards, how can they avert fo many dan¬ 
gers? How will it be poflible to dilTipate thefe deltru6t- 
ive calamities, when they have not been able to check them 
before they broke out ? From whence will arife that har¬ 
mony and uniformity of a6lion, without which nothing 
can be carried on with propriety ? 

Thefe refledlions, \t^hich, though (Iriking and natural, 
had at firft efcaped the court of Verfailles, foon produced 
an alteration in their conduct. They became convinced of 
the neceflity of reftoring the militia, but without giving 
up the taxes which were agreed to for the fupport of the 
regular troops. It was a difficult matter to difpofe the 
people to confent to this arrangement. The minifiry nego* 
ciated, bribed, and threatened. Guadaloupe and Martini- 
co, though difpleafed with the abufes committed by an in- 
conftant and precipitate authority, fubmitted at length, in 
1767, to the wifhes of adminillration ; but this example 
did not make the impreffion upon St. Domingo that was 
defired, and perhaps expedled. The year following it be¬ 
came neceffary to carry on a war againft this rich colony, 
and it w^as not till after the magillrates of the w'eft and 
fOUlh of the idand had been thrown into prifon, and till 
the earth was ftrewed with dead bodies, that it was poffible 
to reduce to fubmilfion the planters, exafperated by the 
vexations of a rapacious government. 

Since this period, unfortunately (lamped with chara£lets 
of blood, all the inhabitants of the other hemlfphere are 
again embodied. The obligations that are impofed by this 
kind of regiileiing are various, and are not yet properly 
explained. This obfeurity, which is always dangerous in 
the hands of rulers, who arc perpetually intent upon the 
extending of their jurifdi6lion, keeps the citizens in conti¬ 
nual alarms for their liberty, which they are more jealous 
of in the colonies than we are in Europe ; it expofes them 
to numberlefs vexations. The evils it has occafioned have 
excited a deteftation for this kind of fervitude, w'hicb none 
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but tyrants or flaves can be furprifed at. It is necefTary, if 
pofTible, to eradicate the imprellions of the pa and re¬ 
move all miftruft for the future. The legiflatvire will fuc- 
i(Ceed in thi^ by making all thofe alterations in the form of 
the militia, which are confiftent with its objeCl ; which is, 
to maintain public order and fafety. The welfare of the 
people is the great end of all authority. If the a(ifion8 of 
the fovereign do not tend to this end, his exiftence will be 
firpported only by the affiflance of money, or the fandlion 
of old records, which time will deftroy or pofterity def- 
pife. In vain does flattery raife numbcrlefs and magnifi¬ 
cent monuments to princes ; the hand of man eredls them, 
but it is the heart that confecrates them, and affedlion that 
renders them immortal. Without this, public trophies are 
only a proof of the meannefs of the people, not of the 
greatnefs of the ruler. There is one uatue in Paris, the 
fight of which makes every heart exult with fentiments of 
affe6lion. Every eye is turned with complacency towards 
this image of paternal and popular goodnefs. The tears 
of the diflrefled filently call upon it under the hardlhips of 
oppreflion. Men fecretly blefs the hero it immortalizes. 
All voices unite to celebrate his memory after two centuries 
are elapfed. His name is in veneration to the uttermoft 
parts of America. In every heart he protefls againft the 
abufes of authority ; he declares againft the ufurpations of 
the rights of the people ; he promifes the fubjedls the re- 
drefs of their grievances, and an increafe of profperity ; 
and demands both of the miniftry. 

At 40 NG the circumftances which re- Is the regulation 
quire reformation, we ought to reckon a of inheritance 
cuftom eftablilhed in the French p^iflef- properly fettled 
fions in the New World, of dividing in the French 
equally the paternal inheritance among i/lands ^ 
all the children, and the inheritance of 
a relation among all the co-heirs. 

We hold in abhorrence, with all reafonablc men, whom 
pride or prejudice have not corrupted, the abfurd right of 
primogeniture, which transfers the entire patrimony of a 
family to the eldeft fon, whofe morals are corrupted by it ; 
which reduces his brothers and fillers to a ftate of indigence, 
and punilhes them, as it were, for the cafual fault of hav%. 

1 
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ing been born a few years too late. Are they the lefs le¬ 
gitimate < 5 ti that account ? and is the perfon who hath given 
them exiftence the lefs refponfiblc for their happinefs ? 
A chief of a family is nothing more than a depofitary ; and 
is a depofitary ever allowed to make an unequal divifion of 
his trufl between perfons who have an equal claim ? If a 
favage fhould be in pofTeffion, at his death, of two bows, 
and fhould have two children ; and if he fhould be aflced, 
what was to be done with the two bows, would he not an- 
fwer, that one fhould be given to each of his children ? 
And if he were to bequeath them both to one, would it 
not be underflood that he had confidered the excluded child 
as not being his own offspring ? In the countries where 
this monflrous cuflom of difinheriting is authorifed, the fa¬ 
ther is the leafl refpedlcd by all ; by the cldefl, becaufe he 
can take nothing away from him ; and by the youngefl 
children, becaufe he can give them nothing. To filial af- 
feiflion, which is extinguifhed, fucceeds a meannefs of fenti- 
ment, which acculloms three or four children, almofl as 
foon as they are born, to cringe to one alone, who from 
this circumflance conceives a degree of perfonal importance, 
which feldom fails to render him infolent. RefpeAable pa¬ 
rents are apprehenfive of multiplying around them a num¬ 
ber of indigent perfons who are to be condemned to celi¬ 
bacy. The whole inheritance is placed in the hands of a 
madman, whofe diflipations can only be put a flop to by 
fubflitution, which is another evil. Calamities of fo great 
magnitude mu(l neceffarily fuggefl the idea, that the right 
of primogeniture, which was not originally confecrated by 
fuperftition, and which defpotifm hath no interell in per¬ 
petuating, will, fooner or later, be abolifhed. It is the re¬ 
mains of feudal barbarifm, which our defeendants will one 
day be afhamed of. 

The law of equality, however, which feems d{(^lated by 
nature ; which occurs inflantly to every juft and good man ; 
which leaves no doubt in the mind as to its re6litude and 
utility ; this law may fometimes, perhaps, be prejudicial to 
the prefervation of fociety. We have an inftance of this 
in the French iflands, which it diverts from the end of their 
deftination, and gradually paves the way for their ruin. 

This divifion was neceflary at the firft formation of co¬ 
lonics. immenfe trails of lands were to be cleared. This 
3 
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could not be done without people ; nor could men, who 
had quitted their own country for want, be any otherwifc 
fixed in thofe diftant and defert regions, than by affigning 
.l^iem a property. Had the government refufed to grant 
them lands, they would have wandered about from one 
place to another ; they would have begun to eftablifh va¬ 
rious fettlements, and have had the difappointment to find, 
that none of them would attain to that degree of profpcrity 
as to become ufeful to the mother country. 

But fince inheritances, too extenfive at firft, have in pro- 
cefs of time been reduced by a feries of fucceflions, and by 
the fubdivifions of (hares, to fuch a compafs as renders 
them fit to facilitate cultivation ; fince they have been fo 
limited as not to lie fallow for want of hands, proportion- 
able to their extent, a further divifion of lands would again 
reduce them to nothing. In Europe, an obfeure man, how 
has but a few acres of land, will make that little eftate 
more advantageous to him in proportion, than an Opulent 
man will the immenfe property he is poffefled of, either by 
inheritance or chance. In America, the nature of the pro- 
dudlions, which are very valuable ; the uncertainty of the 
crops, which are but few in their kind ; the quantity of 
(laves, of cattle, of utenfils neceflary for a plantation ; all 
this requires a large (lock, w'hich they have not in fomc, 
and will foon want in all, the colonies, if the lands be par¬ 
celled out and divided more and more by hereditary fuccef- 
fions. 

If a father leave an eftate of 30,000 livres [i>25ol.] a- 
year, arnl this eftate be equally divided between three child¬ 
ren, they will all be ruined if they make three diftindl 
plantations ; the one, becaufe he has been made to pay 
too much for the buildings, and becaufc he has too few ne¬ 
groes, and too little land In proportion ; the other two, 
becaufe they muft build before they can begin upon the 
culture of their land. They will all be equally ruined, if 
the whole plantation ftiould remain in the hands of one of 
the three. In a country where a creditor is in a worfe ftatc 
than any other man, eftates have rifen to an Immoderate 
value. The pofieftbr of the whole will be very fortunate 
if he is obliged to pay no more for intereft than the net 
produce of the plantation. Now, as the pnmary law of 
nature is the procuring of fubfiftence, he will begin wdih 
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procuring that without paying his debts. Thefe will ac¬ 
cumulate, and he will foon become infolvent, and the con- 
fufion confequent upon fuch a (ituation will end in the ruin 
of the whole family. 

The only way to remedy thefe diforders, is to aboliiti 
the equality of the divifion of land. In this enlightened 
age, government fhould fee the neceflity of letting the co¬ 
lonies be more flocked with things than with men. The 
wifdom of the legiflature will, doubtlefs, find out fome 
compenfation for thofe it has injured, and in fome mea- 
fure facrificed to the welfare of the community. They 
ought to be placed upon frefh lands, and to fubfill by their 
own labour. This is the only way to maintain this fort of 
men ; and their induftry would open a frefh fource of 
wealth to the llate. 

At the conclufion of the peace, a favourable opportuni¬ 
ty offered itfelf for making the propofed alteration in St. 
Lucia and Guiana. The French ought not to have neg- 
le< 5 led this opportunity, perhaps the only one that will 
offer, to repeal the law relating to the divifions of eflates, 
by diftributing to thofe, whofe expedlations they had fruf- 
trated, fuch lands as they intended to cultivate ; and by 
giving them thofe confidcrablc funis that have been expend¬ 
ed to no purpofe, as the neceffary advance for carrying on 
the cultivation. Men inured to the climate, acquainted 
with the only kind of culture that could poffibly be thought 
of, encouraged by the example, affiflance, and advice, of 
their own families, and aided by the flaves with which go¬ 
vernment would have fupplied them, were much fitter for 
this purpofe than a fet of profligate men, colledled from 
the refufe of Europe, and were not much more likely to 
raife new colonies to that pitch of wealth and profperity 
which might be expedled. Unfortunately, it was not fore- 
feen, that the firft colonies in America mufl have increafed 
by flow degrees and of themfelves, with the lofs of a great 
many men, or by extraordinary exertions of bravery and 
patience, becaufe they had no competition to fupport; but 
that the fucceeding fettlements could only be formed by the 
natural means of population, as an old fwarm begets a new 
one. The overflowings of population in one ifland mufl 
fpread into another ; alid the fuperfluities of a ricli. colony 
furnifh ncceflaries to a# iofant fettlement. This is the na- 
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tural order which good policy points out to maritime and 
commercial powers. All other methods are irrational and 
dcftruAive. Though the court of Verfailles have over¬ 
looked this plain principle, produdlive of fo much good, 
this is no reafon why they fhould rejedl the propofal of put¬ 
ting a ftop to the further divifion of lands. If the ncccf- 
lity of fucn a law be evident, it muft be enadled, though 
the prefcnt time be Icfs favourable than that which has beeiv 
neglected. When the plantations are reftorcd to their flate 
of profperity, by the luppreffion of that divifion of land, 
which precludes every means of improvement, the planter®, 
may then be compelled to clear themfelves of the debt® 
with which their plantations are now opprefTed. 

Part of thefe debts originated from Hat the payment 
the claims that were allowed, by an inju- of the debts con^ 
dicious law, to the feveral co-heirs. This traced by the 
diftreffed fituation hath increafed in pro- French tjlands 
portion as the colonies, have acquired been nvifely pro- 
more wealth. When they had increafed vided for ^ 
fo far, as that the number of inhabitants 
became fnperior to the plantations, the fuperabundant part 
of the population remained idle creditors of the lands they 
did not occupy, and confequently ufelefs, and even burthen- 
fome, to the culture. 

There are other credits proceeding from the fale whiclv 
the colonifts have reciprocally made of their habitations. 
We feldom go to America, without the profpedf of enjoy¬ 
ing in Europe thofe riches, which are commonly acquired 
by obttinate labour, or by fortunate events. Thofe wha 
do not lofe fight of this aim, live with more or lefs econo¬ 
my, and fend to their own country all that they have been 
able to favc out of their income. As foon as they have 
acquired that degree of fortune to which they afpired, they 
endeavour to difpofe of their plantations. In a country 
where the fpecie is deficient, it is neceffary to fell them 
upon credit, or to keep them ; and raortr of the proprietors 
rather choofe to give up their poffelHons to purchafers who 
fometimes fail in their engagements,, than to truft them in 
the hands of flewards who are feldom faithful. 

Lallly, the advances made to the colonifts have been the 
occafion of much credit being g«vcn. The lands of the 
FoL IF . R 
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French iflands, as well as of the other iflands in America, 
did not originally yield any produftion fit for exportation. 
Funds were ncceffary to clear them, and the firft Europeans 
who occupied them had no property. Trade came to their 
afliilance ; it fumilhed them with utenfils, provifions, and. 
Haves, neceffary to form produ6lions. This aflbciation be¬ 
tween monied and induftrlous people gave birth to a great 
number of debts, which have multiplied in proportion as 
the plantations have increafed. 

The debtors have but too often failed in fulfilling the 
obligations they had contra6led. An inordinate luxury", 
which cannot be excufed in men who are born in mifery, 
hath compelled feveral of them to this breach of faith. 
Others have been drawn into it by an indolence, inconceiv¬ 
able in eager minds, that had gone beyond the feas to feek 
an end to their indigence. The mod abundant means have 
been loft in the hands of fome people, who were deftitutc 
of the {kill neceflary to improve them. There have been 
likewife fome planters devoid of (hame, and without prin¬ 
ciple, who, though capable of fettling with their credi¬ 
tors, have daringly withholden the property of others. 
Other caufes have likewife occurred in leftening the force 
of engagements. 

Hurricanes, the violence of which cannot be eafily dc- 
feribed, fubverted the country and deftroyed the crops. 
The moft expenfive and the moft neceflary buildings have 
been fwallowed up by earthquakes. Infers, which could 
not be deftroyed, have devoured, during a long feries of 
years, all the produce that might have been expcdled from 
a fertile and well-cultivated foil. Some commodities, the 
produce of which hath exceeded their confumption, have 
loft their value, and have fallen into the utmoft contempt. 
Eong and cruel wars, by oppofing infurmountable obfta- 
cles to the exportation of the prodiuSlions, have rendered 
ufclefs the moft conftant and moft obftinate labours. 

Thefe calamities which have fometimes happened at the 
fame time, or which have at leaft fucceeded each other too 
rapidly, have given rife to a fyftem of jurifprudence favour¬ 
able to the debtors. The Icgiflature have encumbered the 
feizure of lands and flaves with fo many formalities, that it 
fhould feem as if their dcfign had been to render it imprac¬ 
ticable. The public opinion hath branded the fmall num- 
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ber of creditors who have undertaken to overcome thefc 
difficulties; and the tribunals themfclves did not accede, 
without extreme rcluftance, to the rigorous mcafures they 
were defirous of purfuing. 

This fyftem, which hath appeared for a long time the 
bell that could be followed, hath ftill its partifans. What 
is it to the ftate, fay thefe political calculators, whether the 
riches be in the hands of the creditor or of the debtor, pro¬ 
vided public profperity be increafed ? But can public prof- 
perity incrcafe when juftice is trampled upon ; when admi- 
niftration encourages a breach of faith, by offering it an 
afylum under the protc^on of the laws, for if the laws do 
not profecute they protedl; when the feeds of miftruft arc 
encouraged among citizens, which muft in time render 
them fo many rogues, and enemies to each other ; when 
loans, without any kind of fecurity, ffiall have become im- 
poffible, or ruinous ; when the rapacioufnefs of ufury ffiall 
be exercifed without reftraint ; when credit ffiall no longer 
exift either in or out of the ftate ; and when the whole na¬ 
tion ffiall be confidered as a £et of men devoid of principles 
and of morality. General felicity can have no fohd found¬ 
ation, without the validity of engagements from whence it 
arifes. Even the government ought only to free itfelf from 
its incumbrances according to the rules of jullice. A 
bankruptcy <of the ftate is infamous, and ftill more preju¬ 
dicial to the morality of fociety than to the fortunes of in¬ 
dividuals. A time will come, when all thefe iniquities 
ffiall be fummoned to the tribunal of nations, and when the 
power which hath committed them ffiall be judged by its 
vi£lims. 

Other fpeculators, not fo loofe in their principles, have 
afferted, that an enlightened legiflation would annul the 
debts anterior to a period which ought to be Bxed. We 
will not examine whether this pradlice of fome ancient re¬ 
publics hath ever been falutary ; but we will affirm, with¬ 
out any fear of miftaking, that fuch a breach of the public 
faith, if it were common, would again plunge Europe, 
BOW become commercial, into that ftate of inadlion and 
mifery in which it was three or four centuries ago. For¬ 
tunately, this deftrudtive revolution is not to be apprehend¬ 
ed. The refpeft for property increafes daily even among 
the kaft enlightened nations. In procefs of time, it wiS 
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in the French iflands, as well as elfewhere, 
when government fhall at length compel the colonifts to 
give fome kind of fatisfadlion to their creditors. The bed 
method of bringing about this adl of juftice is not yet 
agreed upon. 

Some perfons are defirous of fumptuary laws, which, by 
reftrainiiig the expenccs of the inhabitants, would enable 
them to fulfil their engagements. How could fuch an idea 
ever enter into the minds of men, to eftablifh this fyftem 
of privation as a maxim in the colonies ? The value of 
their produ6lions being entirely owing to exchanges, would 
not the annihilation of thefe compel the Americans either 
to raife few commodities, or to fell them for a trifle ? 
Should the mother country be willing to make up in mo¬ 
ney the deficiencies in the fale of their merchandize, then 
all the gold that is drawn from one part of America would 
return into the other. After fifteen or twenty years of 
fuch a trade, the powers that are enemies to France would 
have an additional motive for attacking pofleffions, the fer¬ 
tility of which excites in thej^ fo much furprife and jea- 
loufy. 

Others have imagined, that all kind of credit fhould 
henceforward be prohibited. But would not the cultures 
already eRablifhed fuffer from fo abfurd a fyftem ? Would 
not the cultivation of the virgin lands, which are generally 
moft prodinSlive, be impeded ? Would not the operations 
of the merchants in the mother country become daily more 
languid ? 

It is well known how reluctantly they fee the rich plant¬ 
er accuftom Himfelf to fend his own productions to Eu¬ 
rope, to draw the articles of his own confumption from 
thence, and reduce hiS correfpondents to the bare profits 
of commifiion. If that dependence, which is a neceflary 
confequence of debts, fhould ceafe, they would no longer 
be a few planters, but the whole colony, who would make 
their own purchafes and fales in the mother country ; they 
would all become traders, and even would foon have no 
competitors, bccaufe*ihey alone would be acquainted with 
the meafure of their own wants. 

Several perfons have wifhed that it fhould be permitted 
to feize and to fell the negroes of debtors. Then the iflaves 
who fhould ceafe to work upon one plantation, would be 
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employed upon another, and the colony would not be in¬ 
jured. This is a miHake ; the negroes will never be made 
to pafs, without mlfchlef, from one plantation to another* 
Thcfe men, already too unhappy, would not contradl the 
frefh habits required by a change of place, of nrader, of 
method, and of employmenf. They cannot live without 
their mlftrefles and their children, which are their dearefl 
comforts, and the only thing that makes them endure life. 
Separated from this only confolation to men in afflidlion^ 
they pine away, and licken, and frequently defert, or at 
leaft they work but with leludlance and carelcflhefs. 

Moreover, by feciiring the payment of one creditor, fe- 
veral would infallibly be ruined* ’^The moil intelligent and 
the molt active planters, deprived of part of the hands re- 
quifitc for the labours of their plantations, would foon be¬ 
come infolvent, and would continue fo for ever. 

Honour hath appeared to fome people a more effeftuaf 
refource than any other. Stamp, fay they, but a mark of 
infamy upon the fraudulent debtor, render him incapable of 
ever exercifing any public ofEce, and we need not appre¬ 
hend he will iport with this prejudice. The moil rapacious 
of men, and efpecially the American planters, facrificc a 
part of their lives to hard labour, with no other view than 
to enjoy their fortune. But there is no enjoyment for a 
man who is branded with infamy. Obferve only how punc¬ 
tually all debts of honour are paid. It is not an excefs of 
delicacy, it is not a love of jullice that brings back the 
ruined gamefler, within four-and-twenty hours, to the feet 
of his creditor, who, perhaps, is no better than a fharper ; 
it is the fenfe of honour ; it is the dread of being excluded 
from fociety. But in what age, and what period, do we 
liear invoke the facred name of honour ? Should not the 
government fet the example of that juftice, the pradlice of 
which it means to inculcate ? Is it pofllble tJiat public 
opinion fhoiild difgrace individuals for adlions which the 
Hate openly commits ? When infamy has infinuated itfelf 
into families, into great houfes, into the highed places, 
even iuto the camp and the fandluary, can there be any 
fenfe of fhame remaining ? What man will henceforth be 
jealous of his honour, while thofe who are called men of 
honour know of no other than that of being rich to get 
places, or of getting places to grow rich; when a man 

^ 3 
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ttiuft cringe in order to rife ; pleafe the great and the wo¬ 
men to ferve the ftatc ; and when the art of being agree- 
able, implies at leaft an indifference for every virtue? Shall 
honour, which fecms to be baniihcd from Europe, take re¬ 
fuge in America ? 

The court of Verfailles, perpetually led aftray by the 
sulmlniilrators of its colonies, have always appeared dcfirous 
that the payment of debts fhould depend entirely upon 
their arbitrary decifion. They have never comprehended 
that this was eftabliihing a fyftem of tyranny in the N^w 
World. Ignorant, capricious, interefted, or vindidive 
chiefs, may fcleft, at pleafure, thofe debtors whom it may 
fuit them to ruin. It is equally in their power to commit 
injufticcs towards the creditors. It will neither be the 
oldeff, nor the mod diftreffed, nor the mod honed, creditor 
whom they will caufc to be paid ; but the mod powerful^ 
the bed protedled, the mod adfivc, or the mod violent* 
Authority ought not to take place of judice, nor probity 
or virtue of the law, in any part of the world, or from 
any motive whatever; becaufe all authority is liable to cor¬ 
ruption, and becaufe there is no probity or virtue which 
may not be fhaken. 

Two centuries, waded in attempts, experiments, and 
combinations, mud have convinced the French miniftry, 
that the calamity which we here deplore, can only be put 
a dop to by clep and plain r^ulations, eafily carried into 
execution. Wnen creditors mall be able, without delays, 
without expence, and without redraining formalities, to 
take poffeflion of all the property of their debtors ; then 
only will order be edablifhed. This fevere of jurifpru- 
dence fhould not have a retroadlive efFe(ff. Humanity and 
policy will iivlieate the proper medium to be adopted for 
me liquidatfon of old debts. But with refpeft to new en¬ 
gagements, nothing fhould fereen them from the rigour of 
the law that fhould be ena<fied. 

Very bitter remondranccs will certainly be made at fird. 
Where fhall we find, will it be faid, a planter fo rafh as to 
a tempt an undertaking of any confequence, when he fhall 
be certain of ruin, if his labour*: fhould not be feconded by 
chance and by the elements, upon the day appointed for 
h’m to fulfil his engagements ? The dread of mifery and of 
ignominy will feize upon the minds of all men. Hcncefor-» 
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ward there will be no loans, no bufinefs, no circulation. 
Induftry will degenerate into floth> and credit will be de-» 
ilroyed by the very fyilem adopted to re-cftabliih it. 

We have no doubt but that this would be the language 
of the colonifts in the firft inftaiice ; but in the end, and 
even in a ihort time, this arrangement would be moft agree¬ 
able to thofe who had been at lirft the moft violent again it 
it. Informed by public knowledge and by experience, 
they would be fenfible that the facility of putting off pay-* 
me.it had been burthenfome to them, and that they had 
found credit only by purchafing it upon fuch terms as were 
fufheient to balance the riflt of lending to them. 

The indulgencies which might have been proper in the 
early Hate of the colonies, would, in our days, become an 
incxcufable weaknefs. Thefc fettlements will never thrive 
as they ought to do, unlcfs the means of cultivation to 
muItipJied; which they will not be, till the creditor be 
enabled to put an entire confidence in his debtor. Tlie 
fyftem which is favourable to want of fkill, to rafh under¬ 
takings, and to difbonefty, muft be overturned; and the 
face of all things will foon be changed. The European 
merchant, who at prefent only advances trifling fums to the 
American planter, and that with great apprehenfions, will 
not find a better way of employing his capital. With 
greater affiftances, other plantations would be formed ; and 
the old ones will acquire a new value. The French iilands 
will at length arrived to that degree of fortune, to which 
the richnels of their foil hath in vain for fo long a time in¬ 
vited them. If, notwithftanding the progrefs of knowledge, 
the court of Verfailles Ihould not be able to contrive a 
fyftem of Icgiflation, more wife and more perfeft than that 
which is eftablifhed in the Englifh and in the Dutch pofTef- 
fions, they muft not hefitate to adopt the fame. Already 
have thefe three powers (hewn other marks of conformity 
in their principles. They have alike concentrated the con- 
nedions of their American fettlements in the mother 
country. 
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Has the mother All the colonies have not had the 
iountry^ in com^ fame origin. Some took their rife from 
pelltng the tflands the reftlefs fpint of fomc tribes of barba- 
to deliver their nans, who, after having long wandered 
produce only to through defert countries, fixed them- 

herfelfy fecured felves at lail, from mere wearinefs, in 

i^eirexportation ? any one where they might form a na¬ 
tion. Others, driven out of their own 
territory by fome powerful enemy, or allured by chance to 
a better climate than their own, have removed thither, and 
/hared the lands with the natives. An excefs of popula¬ 
tion, an abhorrence for tyranny, fadlions, and revolutions, 
have induced other citizens to quit their native country, 
and to go and build new cities in foreign climes. The fpi- 
rit of conqueil made fome foldiers fettle in the countries 
they had fubdued, to fecure the property of them to them- 
feives. None of thefe colonies were firft formed wuth a 
view to trade. Even thofe that were founded by Tyre, 
Carthage, and Marfeillee, which were all commercial re¬ 
publics, w^ere only meant for ncceffary retreats upon bar¬ 
barous coafis, and for marts, where fhips that were come 
from different ports, and tired with a long voyage, recipro¬ 
cally made their exchanges. 

The conqueil of America gave the firfl idea of a new 
kind of fettlement, the bafis of wdiich is agriculture. The 
governments that founded thofe colonies, chofe that fuch 
of their fubje^ls as they fent thither, fhould not have it in 
their power to confumc any thing but what th^ drew from 
the mother country, or to fell the produce of their lands 
to any other ftate. This double obligation has appeared 
to all nations to be confonant to the law of nature, inde¬ 
pendent of all conventions, and felf-evident. They have 
not looked upon an exclufive intercourfe with their owa co¬ 
lonies as an immoderate compenfation for the expences of 
fettling and preferving them. This has conftantly been the 
fyftem of Europe relative to America, 

France, like other nations, was always defirous that its 
fettlcments of the New World fhould fend all their produc¬ 
tions to the mother country, and fhould receive all their 
provifions from thence. But, in the prefent flate of things, 
this arrangement is impradlicable. 

The iflands are in want of flour, wine, oil, linen, fluffs. 
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houfehold furniture, and every thing'that contributes to the 
convcniencies of life. They muft receive all thefe things 
from the mother country, which even fuppofing a fyftcra of 
indefinite liberty, would fell them exclufively, except flour, 
which North America might furnifh at a cheaper rate. 

But thefe pofleflioniB are likewife in want or negroes to 
carry on the labours. The mother country hath nitherto 
fupplied this deficiency in a very imperfeft manner only. 

It therefore becomes ireceflary to have recOurfe to the Eng* 
lifli, who are alone able to fill up the void. The only pre¬ 
caution which would be proper to be taken, would be, to 
eftablifh, perhaps, upon the fuccours received from thefe 
rivals, a duty that would deprive them of the advantages 
which particular circumftances give them over the French ~ 
merchants. . 

Laftly, in the prefent ftate of the colonies, cattle, fait 
fifh, ana foreign woods, are become abfolutely necelTary for 
them. It muft be confidered as an impoflibility to convey 
them from Europe; and it is only from New England that . 
they can obtain thefe means which are effentially requifite 
for. the culture of their plantations. . 

Smuggling, more or lefs tolerated,’ hath been hitherto > 
the only rcfource of the planters; but this method, befide 
being too expenfive, is difhoneft and infiifficient. It is time 
that prohibitive laws fhould give way to the imperious law 
of ncceftity. . Government (hould point out the porta . 
where foreign produiftions may be received ; they ftiould 
fettle the provifions which fhould be allowed to be carried^ . 
they fhould form judicious inttitutions, which might give a . 
degree of conliftency to this arrangement ; and advantages . 
will be found to accrue from this new fyftem, exempt from 
every inconvenience ; a trial was made of it in 1765. If 
this fortunate plan was given up, it was on account of that 
fatal inftability which hath for along time difgraced the na- - 
val operations of France ; it will therefore be refumed, and . 
at the fame time the colonies will be fecure of a mart for 
all their produAions. . 

Thefe fettlements fend annually to the mother countty, . 
befides what they keep for their own confumptiorr, a hwi-i* * 
dred thoufand hogfheads of raolafles; the value of which i 
may be from nine^to ten millions, [from 375,000!. to^ ^ 
416,6661. 138. 4d.] From ill-judged motives of intcreft^ , 
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pcrhapS) (he bath ckprivfd them and herfelfof this beneiit \ 
from an apprehenfion of injuring the falc of her own bran¬ 
dy. The brandies drawn from fugar, always inferior to 
tbofe extracted from wine, can only be for the ufe of poor 
rations, or of the lower clafs of people in the rich*ones. 
They will never be preferred to a^ but malt fpirits,^ and 
thefe arc not diftilled in France. There will always be a 
demand for the French brandies, even in the iflands, for 
the ufe of that clafs of men who can aifot'd to pay for 
them. The ^vcrnmcnt, therefwe, can never too foon re- 
tra6l fo unjuit and fo fatal an error, and ought to admit 
molaffes and rum into its ports, to be confumed there, or 
wherever elfc they may be wanted. Nothing would more 
extend their confumption, than to authorife French naviga¬ 
tors to carry them diredlly to the foreign markets. This 
indulgence ought even to be extended to the whole produce 
of the colonies. ^ As an opinion that claihes with io many 
intcrefts and fo many prejudices may probably be contefted, 
it will be proper to eftabli(h it on clear principles. 

The French iflands furnilh the mother country with fu- 
^ gars, coffee, cotton, indigo, and other commodities, that 
are partly confumed at home, and partly difpofed of in 
foreign countries, which return in exchange cither filver, or 
other articles that arc wanted. Thefe iflands receive from 
the mother country clothes, protifions, and inftruments of 
liufbandry. Such is the twofold deflination of the colonies. 
In order to fulfil it, they mufl be rich. In order to be rich, 
they rauft grow large crops, and be able to difpofe of them 
at the beft price ; and, that this price may be kept up, the 
fale 6f them mu ft be as general as pofTible. To obtain 
this, it muft be made entirely free. In order to make it as 
free as pofiible, it muft be clogged with no formalities, no 
cxpcnces, no labours, no necdlcfs encumbrances. Thefe 
truths, which may be proved from their clofe connection 
with each other, muft determine whether it be advantageous 
that the trade of the colonies fhould be fubjeCted to the de¬ 
lays and expence of a ftaple in France. 

Thefe intermediate expcnccs muft neccffarily fall cither 
upon the confumer or upon the planter. If upon the 
former, he will confume lefs, becaufe his means do not in- 
creafe in proportion to his cxpences j if upon the latter, as 
his produce brings in Icfs, he will be Icfs able to make the 
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neceiTary advances for the next cfop, and of courfc his land* 
will yield lefs. The evident progrefs of thefe dcftru<^Uvc 
confequenccs is fo littk attended to, that every day we hear 
people confidently fay, that mcrchandi2te, before it is con- 
fumed, mull pais through many hands, and undergo many 
charges, both for handicraft and carriage ; and that as theie 
charges employ and maintain a number of perfons, they 
are conducive to the population and firength of a fiate. 
Men are fo blinded by prejudice* as not to fee, that if it 
be advantageous that commodities, before they are con- 
fumed, (hould undergo a twofold expence, this advantage 
will dill be increafed, to the greater emolument of'the na¬ 
tion, if this expcnce (hould amount to four, eight, twelve,^ 
or thirty, times more. Then, indeed, all nations might 
break up their highways, fill up their canals, prohibit the 
navigation of their rivers \ they might even exclude ani¬ 
mals from the labours of the field, and employ none but 
men in thefe works, in order to add to the expences that 
precede the confumption of the produce. Yet fuch are 
the abfurdities we muft maintain, if wc admit the falfc prin- 
ciple we are now oppofing. 

But political truths mull be long canvaffed before they 
are perceived. 1 (hall advance, without fearing to be con- 
iradided, that the. tranfeendant parts of geometry have 
neither the depth nor the fubtilty of this fpecies of arith^ 
metic. There is nothing poliible in mathematics, which 
the genius of Newton, -or of fome of his fuccelTors, might 
not have flattered itfelf to accompHlh. But 1 (hall not^y 
as much of them, with refpedf to the matters we are now 
treating of. At fird fight we imagine that we had but one 
difficulty to folve : but this difficulty foon brings on an < 
other ; that again a third, and thus we proceed ad ir^itum / 
and we perceive that we mud either give up the work, or 
embrace at once the whole immenfe fydem of focial order, 
without which we (hall obtain only an incomplete and dc- 
fcdlive refult. The data and the calculations vary accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the place, its produdUons, its fpecic, 
its refources, its connediions, its laws, its cudoms, its tade, 
its commerce, and its manners. Where (hall we find the 
man fufficlently informed to embrace. all thefe clcmcDts ? 
Where the mind fufficiently accurate to appreciate them 
only at their proper value ? All informations concerning- 
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the different branches of fociety^ are no more than the 
branches of that tree, which con^tutcs the fcience of the 
mao engaged in public life. He muil be an ecclefiailic, a mi¬ 
litary man, a magiilrate, a Enancier, a merchant, and a huf- 
bandman. He mufl have weighed all the advantages and ob- 
ftaclcs which he is to expeift from paffion, from rival prcten- 
lions, and from private interell. With all the knowledge 
that may be acquired without genius, and with all the genius 
that may have been beftowed upon him without knowledge, 
he is inilantly led into miliakes. It is not therefore fur- 
prifing, that fo many errors Ihould have gained credit 
among the people, who never repeat any thing but what 
they have heard ; that fo many fhould have prevailed among 
fpeculators, who fuffer themfclves to be led away by the 
fpirit of fyflcm, and who fcruple not to conclude a general 
truth, from fome particular fuccefs; that fo many miftakes 
Ihould happen among men of bufinefs, who are all of them 
more or lets inflaved to the routine of their prcdeceflbrs, 
and more or lefs reftrained by the ruinous confequenccs of 
attempting any thing contrary to cullom ; in a word, that 
fo many faults fhould be committed among ftatefmen, who 
by their birth, or by favour, are brought up to important 
places, to which they come with profound ignorance, that 
leaves theru at the diferetion of corrupt fubalterns, who 
either deceive or miflead them. In every well-regulated 
fociety, there ought to be no matter upon which a freedom 
of difeuflion fhould not be allowed. The more weighty 
and the more difficult this matter is, the more neceffary 
doth this difeuflion become. Can we then have a more im¬ 
portant, a more complicated fubje(Sl than that of govern¬ 
ment ? Or could any court, that was fond of truth, do 
better than to encourage all men to eicercife their thoughts 
upon it ? And fhould we not be authorifed to think of that 
court, who fhould forbid this lludy, that we mufl either 
diflruft. their operations, or conclude them to be bad ? The 
true refult of a prohibitive edi6l upon this point, might 
very properly be contained in the following words, the 
f<yvereign forbids that it Jhould bedemonjlrated to him; that ^is 
minifter is either a fool or a knavery for it is his pleafure that he 
Jbould be either the one or the others ^without any notice being 
taken of it» The council of Verfailles, long blinded by that 
darknefs ior which they fuflered their nation to remain, had 
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not yet acquired a fufficient degree of knowledge to difeo* 
ver what kind of adminiifration was fitteft for tne colonics ; 
and they are ftill equally ignorant of the form of govern • 
raent beft calculated to make them profper. 

The French colonies, fettled by pro- Is the authority 
^igate men, who fled from the reftraints in the Trench 
or punifliments of the law, feemed at ijlands commited 
firH to ftand in need of nothing but a to proper perfont. 
ft riel police ; they were therefore com¬ 
mitted to chiefs who had an unlimited authority. Tht 
fpirit of intrigue, natural to all courts, but more cfpecially 
familiar to a nation where gallantry gives the women an 
univerfal afeendant, has at all times filled the higher pofts 
in America with worthlefs men, loaded with debts and 
vices. The miniftry, from fome fenfe of fhame, and the 
fear of raifing fuch men where their difgrace was knov^'n, 
have fent them beyond fea, to improve or retrieve their for¬ 
tunes, among people who were ignorant of their mifeon- 
du(ft. An ill-judged compaflion, and that miftaken maxim 
of courtiers, that villany is ncceffary, and villains arc ufe- 
ful, made them deliberately facrifice the peace of the plant¬ 
ers, the fafety of the colonies, and the very intereftsof the 
ftate, to a fet of infamous perfonsonly fit to be imprifoned. 
Thefe rapacious and diflblute men ftifled the feeds of all 
that was good and laudable, and checked the progrefs of 
that profperity which was rifing fpontaneoufly. 

Arbitrary power carries along with it fo fubtle a poifon,. 
that even thofe men who went over with honeft intentions^ 
were foon corrupted. If ambition, avarice, and pride, 
had not begun to lUfeiSl them, they would not have been 
proof againft flattery, whi<h never rails to raife its mean- 
nefs upon general flavery, and to advance its own fortune 
by public calamities. 

The few governors w1k> efcaped corruption, meeting 
with no fupport in an arbitrary adminiftration, were conti¬ 
nually committing miftakes. Men are to be governed by 
laws, and not by men. If the governors be deprived o£~ 
this common rule, this ftandard of their judgments, all 
right, all fafety, and all civil liberty, will be extin6l. No¬ 
thing will then be feen but contradi^ory dedfions, tranfient’ 
and oppofite regulations and orders, which, for want of fnn- 
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damental maxims, will have no oonnedlion with each other* 
If the code of laws were cancelled, even in the bell con- 
ftitutcd empire, it would foon appear that juftice alone was 
not fufficient to govern it welL The wifeft men would be 
inadequate to fuch a tailt. As they would not all be of 
the fame mind, and as each of them would not always be 
in the fame diCpofition, the flate would foon be fubverte^ 
This kind of confufion was perpetual in the French co]<? 
nies, and the more fo, as the governors made but a (hort 
day in one place, and were recalled before they had time 
to take cognizance of any thing* After they had proceed¬ 
ed without a guide for three years, in a new country, and 
upon unformed plans of police and laws, thefe rulers were 
replaced by others, who, in as ftiort a fpace, had not time 
to form any connexion with the people they were to go¬ 
vern, nor to ripen their projcdls into that juftice which, 
when tempered with mildnew, can alone fecure the execu¬ 
tion of them. This want of experience, and of precedents, 
fo much intimidated one of thefe abfolute magiftrates, that, 
out of delicacy, he would not venture to decide upon the 
common occurrences. Not but that he was aware of the 
inconvenicncics of his irrefolution } but, though an able 
man, he did not think himfelf qualified to be a legiflator, 
and therefore did not choofc to ufurp the authority of 
one. 

Yet thefe diforders might eafily have been prevented, by 
fubftituting an equitable legiflation, firm, and independent 
of private will, to a military government, violent in itfelf, 
and adapted onlv to critical and perilous times. But this 
fcheme, which nas often been propofed, was difapproved 
by the governors, jealous of abfolute power; which, form¬ 
idable in itfelf, is always odious in a fubje^l. Thefe flaves, 
efcaped from the fccrct tyranny of the court, were remarkably 
attached to that form of juftice which prevails in Afiatic 
governments, by which they kept even their own depend¬ 
ents in awe. The reformation was rejected even by fome 
virtuous governors, who did not confider, that, by referv- 
ing to themfelves the right of doing good, they left it in 
the power of their fucceflbrs to do ill with impunity. All 
exclaimed againft a plan of Icgillation that tended to leffen 
the dependence of the pcopfc; and the court was weak 
enough to give way to their infinuation and advice, from a 
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confequence of that |>r(yenfity to arbitraTy;' power natural 
to princes and their mimftera. They thought they piofid* 
cd fufficiently for their colonies* by giving, them an intend* 
ant to balance the power of the governor.' 

Thefe diftant fettlcment^ which, till then, had groaned 
under the yoke of bne proprietor only, now became a prey 
^^otwo* equally dangerous’by their divjfion and their union* 
when they were at variance they divided the minds of the 
people, fowed difeord among their adherents, and kindled 
a kind of efrii war.' The rumour of their diflenfions was 
at length brought to Europe, where each partv had its fa¬ 
vourers,. who were animated by pride or intcreft to fupport 
them m their pofts. When they agreed, cither bccaufe 
their good or bad-intentions happened to be the fame, or 
becauie the one had got an entire afeendant over the other, 
the colonifts were in a worfe condition than ever. What¬ 
ever oppreffion thefe vi 61 ims laboured under, their com¬ 
plaints were neverheard in the mother country, who look¬ 
ed upon the harmony that fubfiiled between her delegates, 
as the mod certain proof of a fauitlefs adminidration. 

The fate of the French colonies is not much improved. 
Their governors, hefidee having the difpofal of the regular 
troops, have a right to inlid the inhabitants $ to order them 
to what works they think proper; to employ them as they 
think proper in time of war, and even to make ufe of them 
for conqued. Intruded with abfolutc authority, and dc- 
firous of exerting all the powers that can cdablifli or ex¬ 
tend it, they take upon themfelves the cognizance of civil 
debts. The debtor is funrmoned, thrown into prifon, or 
into a dungeon, and compelled to pay without any other 
formality; and this is what they call the fervice, or the mi¬ 
litary department. The intendants have the foie manage¬ 
ment and difpofal of the finances, and generally order the 
colle6ling of them. They inquire into all caufes, both 
civil and criminal; whether judice has not yet taken cogni¬ 
zance of them, or whether they have already been brought 
before the fuperior tribunals; and this is what they call 
adminidration. The governors and intendants jointly grant 
the lands that have not yet been given awAy, and deter¬ 
mined, a few years ago, all differences that arolc refpefting 
the old poffeflions. This arrangement placed the fortunes 
of all the cobnids in their hands, or in thofe of their clerks 
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and dependents ; and confequcntly made all property pre¬ 
carious, and occalioned the utmoft confufion* 

In mechanics, the further the refilling powers aie re¬ 
moved from the centre, the more the moving force mull be 
increafed ; in like manner, we are told, the colonics cannot 
be fccured any otherwife than by a harlh and abfolute go¬ 
vernment. If fo, Sir William Petty was in the right to 
difapprove of thefe fort of fcttlements. It would be bet¬ 
ter that the earth Ihould remain unpeopled, or thinly inha¬ 
bited, than that fome powers (hould be extended to the 
misfortune of the people. It is incumbent upon France to 
invalidate this fyftem of an Englilhman againll colonies, by 
improving more and more in the method of governing, 
them. That enlightened fpirit which diftinguilhes the pre- 
fent age, whatever may be the aflertion of thofe who attri¬ 
bute to the contempt of certain prejudices the vices infe- 
parable from luxury, and to the freedom of thinking and 
writing, thofe corrupt manners that arife from the pallions 
of the great, and from the abufe of power : that enligh¬ 
tened fpirit, I fay, which ftill fupports and guides the na¬ 
tion, while morality is little attended to, will reftore the 
court of Verfaillca to thofe judicious principles which we 
have fo often pointed out to them. If any per Ton hath been 
offended by them, he need only be queliioned, and it will 
be found that he is fome vile adulator of the great, or fome 
inferior perfon attached by his fftuation or by interell to 
the adminillration of which he is the panegyrift ; we may 
conclude, that he hath not the leall idea of the duty which 
a citizen owes to his country. Shall I be confidered as the 
accomplice of a villain, if I fhould not call out when I fee 
him throwing a lighted torch into the houfe of a fellow-ci¬ 
tizen ; and fhall not my filencc be deemed culpable, when 
I fee the whole empire threatened with a conflagration \ It 
is not the fubje£l who keeps his fovereign in the dark re- 
fpeding the dangers of his fituation, who can be called a 
faithful fubjedl; it is he who acquaints him of it with 
franknefa at the rilk of incurring his difpleafure. But it is 
urged, why do not yon addrefs yourfelf to thofe who go¬ 
vern the kingdom, rather than to the public! Can thofe 
who govern it be approached ? Would they liftcn to you I 
Do they not think that all knowledge is centered in thern ? 
Do they judge for thcmfcives ? Would not the moft im- 
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portant fpeculations be fent back to offiqcs apd fubmitted 
to the decilion of a clerk, who would not fail to difapprovc 
them, either from ignorance, from vanity, or from fonac 
other lefs fecret and more vile motive. It is not certaii\ 
that I (hould be heard, even if my voice were adifted by a 
multitude of other voices. Let me therefore be allowed 
to fpeak. Let me be allowed to tell my country what can 
raife her pofleflions in the New World, to that degree of 
profperity and of happinefs of which they arc fufccpli- 
ble. 

Few alterations will be found ncccf. 
fary, with regard to what concerns pub¬ 
lic worlhip ; it hath been made fubordi- 
nate as much as poffible to civil autho* 
rky. Its mini iters are monks, whole 
appearance of gravity, and whofe lingu¬ 
lar drefs, make more irrvprcflion upon tlie ignorant and fu- 
perilitious negroes, than could be expected from the moll 
lublime moral precepts of religion. The alluiemen-t of no* 
velty, fo powerful in France, nad a few years ago fuggefted 
a projedt of fubllituting bishops and a numerous ckr^ to 
thefe convenient pallors. In vain had all men united ha rc- 
je<Sling a body of clergy, formidable by their ambition, their 
avarice, and their pretcnlions. Had not the turb^^nt and 
unlkilftil minifter, who had formed this deftru^ive plan, 
been difgraced, the French colonies would have been tor¬ 
mented by a calamity. Hill greater than that which they 
have experienced for fo long a time from legillative autho- 
rky. 

Thefe great fettlements were founded by chance, cither 
fortunate or unfortunate, a little before the middle of the 
lalt century. There was at that time no hxed idea refpedt- 
ing the countries of the New World. For this reafon the 
cuftonos adopted at Paris, and the criminal laws of the 
kingdom, were chofcii for their regulation. Judicious men 
have fincc that been well aware, that this kind of jurifpru^ 
dence could not be fuitable to a country of flavery, to a 
climate, to morals, to cultures, and to pofleflions, which 
have no kind of refemblance to oursbut thefe refledlions 
of fome individuals have had no influence upon the oper* 
ations of government. Far from correcting the defeds of 
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thefe firft inftitutions, they have added to the abrunhty 
the principles, embarraffments, confufion, and a irmltipli-^ 
city of forms, and confequently i>o juftice hath been ren* 
dcred. 

Things will remain in the fame ft ate till a fyftem of legi-^ 
llation peculia»rly adapted to the iftands (hall render juridi¬ 
cal deciftons poillble and even eaCy : but tins important 
work cannot be done in France*. Leave to the colonifts 
aflembkd the care of reprefenting their own. wants, let- 
then^ be fuffered to form themftlves fuch a code as they^ 
(hall think moil fuitable to their fituation. When this great 
labour (hall have been executed with mature deliberation, 
it (hould befubmitted to the deepeft and moft rigorous dif- 
quifitions. The fan( 5 ^ion of government ought not to be 
granted to it,, till every doubt be removed with refpcdl to 
Its utility and to its perfediion. There will then be no fear 
of a want of good magiftrates. The laws will be fo pre* 
cife, fo clear, and fo well adapted to boTinefs, that the tri¬ 
bunals will no longer be accufed of ignorance, of want of. 
application, or of dilhonefty. 

From this new order of things an exa£l police would 
arife. This method of keeping the citizens in order is eafy 
in Europe. A father does the office of a cenfor in his 
own family ; he watches over his wife, his children, and his 
domcftics.^ The proprietor, or the principal tenant, exerts 
the Came authority, in his houfc ; the manufadiurer or the 
tradefman in his warehoufe, or in his worklhop^ One 
neighbour is a kind of infpe^lor over another. Aftbcia- 
tions of men jealous of their honour, keep a. vigilant eye 
over the condu^ and adlions of their members } no man of 
bad charader is received among them, and they expel thofe 
who have difgraced themfclves. A dangerous man is foon 
found out, and every door is (hut againft him. There is a 
tribunal of honour,, and another of fcandal. Morality ex-^ 
erts a kind of judicature which no one can avoid. Where, 
is the man, who is not more or lefs reftrained by the public 
opinion ? All thefe fpccics of authority derogate from the 
funflions of government. America, full of infulated indi¬ 
viduals, without country, and without relations, who are 
for ever changing place, and incelTantly renewed, and who 
are urged to the boldcH coterprifea. by their, thirft . after. 
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nches ; America requires a more a6live, a more fteady, 
and a more circumftantiaJ, adminiftration, 

Inftead of this, one officer, under the name of King’s 
lieutenant, rcfiding in a port, or in a fmall town, was for a 
long while folcly intruded with that important office in the 
French iflands. This man was a petty tyrant, who diftrclT- 
ed the planters, who extorted money from trade, and who 
preferred the felling of a pardon to the prevention of mifde- 
meanours. For fome years pad the commanders of the mi¬ 
litia have in each didriA been intruded with the care of 
maintaining public tranquillity, under the infpedion of the 
chief of the colony. This new arrangement is not fo de» 
fe£live as the former, but it is dill too arbitrary. Let ua 
indulge in the plcafing expe(5lation, that the fame code by 
which the fortune of each individual lhall be put under the 
proteflion of the laws, will alfo fecurc his liberty. 

At this period trade will be better regulated than it hath 
yet been. The French merchants do not go themfelves to 
the iflands, but they fend there cargoes more or lefs valu¬ 
able. Thofe which are not of muA value, are commonly 
didributed by the captains of the fhips for ready money. 
The mod important of them, fuch as thofe which carry 
flaves, are modly delivered upon credit, and agents are 
fixed in thofe fettlemcnts for the collefting of the money. 
The payments arc fcldom made at the appointed time; 
and this want of punftuality hath always occafioned dif- 
putes between the colonics and the mother country. Ad- 
minidration have for a long time been endeavouring to put 
an end to thefe eternal difeords. Might there not be a 
regider kept in each jurifdidion, in which every debt 
(hould be noted in the fame order in which it had been 
contrafted ? When intelligent perfons fliould determine, 
that the debtoris edate was mortgaged for more than half 
its value, every creditor fhould be allowed to put it up to 
falc. 

This arrangement, though wife and ncceflary, would 
certainly difpleafe the colonids; but they would foon be 
comforted, refpedting what they might at fird have con- 
fidered as an unfortunate circumdance, fhould that rigour 
be moderated by a better adminiftration of the finances. 
Government were cruel enough, even at the fird origin of 
the colonies, to cxa6l a tribute from thofe unfortunate 
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^?ople who went to the New World to feek their fuhfift- 
ence. Stronger contributions were required of them, in 
proportion as their labours and the fruits of their induttiy 
were multiplied; and yet this enormous weight, with 
which their commodities, their confumptions, and their 
flaves, were overloaded, fcarccly excites a feeble remon- 
ftrance. The complaints are generally founded upon the 
tyrannical manner in which the public revenue is collcdlcd, 
and upon the pernicious ufes to which it is applied* It is 
alleged, that their treafury thinks itfelf exhaufted by the 
expences which are required for the prefervaiion of the 
iflands. They themfelves offer to defray all thefe expences 
in the mod ample manner, provided that the taxes be re¬ 
gulated and difpofed of by the national affemblies. The 
troops will then be more regularly paid, and the fortifica¬ 
tions kept in better order, under the lnfp..(5fion of govern¬ 
ment itfelf. Difenciimbered from that multitude of officers, 
who, under the name of the flaff, exhauft them ; of tbofe 
legions, of rapaciotw farmers of the revenue who opprefs 
them inctfTantly and beymnd meafure', the colonics will 
attend to their improvement. Convenient roads will be 
opened on all fides, the moraffes will be dried up, a bed 
will be digged foi' the torrents, that of the rivers will be 
repaired, and bridges will be conilruffed to fecure the 
communications. The young creoles will receive upon their 
own foil a prop>er education, which they did not obtain even 
by crofilng the feas. In a word, there will be a body 
appointed, which fhall be authorifed to purfue^ even to 
the foot of the throne, that defpotic rage which fo fre¬ 
quently feizes upon thofe vain or corrupt men, who are 
chofen by intrigue or by ignorance to govern thefe diftant 
regions. 

Nothing appears to be more confonant to the ends of 
found policy, than to allow thf^fe iflanders the right of go¬ 
verning themfelves, provided it be in fubordination to llic 
mother country; nearly in the fame manner as a boat fol¬ 
lows all the dire^fions of the fhip it is fafteried to. It will, 
perhaps, be objedled, that the people in thofe remote iflands 
being continually renewed by the fluctuation of commerce, 
this will naturally bring m a number of worthlefs men ; and 
that it will be long before we can expect to fee thofe man¬ 
ners and that fagacity among them, which will be produc- 
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tive of public fpirit, and of that dignity which is requifitc 
to fupport the weight of affairs and the interefts of a nation. 
This objedlion might have fomc foundation, if we attended 
merely to the charaAcr of thofe Europeans who are driven 
to America by their wants or their vices; who, by thus 
tranfporting themfelves, either by choice or from other mo¬ 
tives, are urangers everywhere ; commonly corrupted by 
the want of laws, ill-fupplied by an arbitrary police ; by 
that depraved tafte for dominion, which refults from the 
abufe of flavery ; and by the dazzh'ng luftre of a great for¬ 
tune, which makes them forget their former obfeurity. 
But this clafs of men ought to have no fhare in the admi- 
niftration, which fhould be wholly committed to proprietors, 
moftly born in the colonies: for juftice is the natural con- 
fcquence of property ; and none are more intcrefted in the 
good government of a country, than thofe who are intitlcd 
by their birth to the largeft poffeflions in it. Thefe creoles, 
who have naturally a great fhare of penetration, a franknefs 
of charadler, an elevation of foul, and a certain love of juf¬ 
tice that arifes from thefe valuable difpofitions, would be fo 
fcnfible of the marks of efte'em and confidence which would 
be (hewn them by the mother country, in intrulling them 
with the interior management of their own, that they would 
grow fond of that fertile foil, take a pride in improving itj 
and be happy in introducing all the comforts of a civilized 
fociety. Inftead of that antipathy to France, which is a 
refle( 5 lion upon her minifters, and upbraids them with their 
feverity, we fhould fee in the colonies that attachment 
which paternal kindnefs always infpires to children. Inftead 
of that fecret eagernefs which, in time of war, makes them: 
readily fubmit to a foreign yoke, we fhould fee them unit¬ 
ing their efforts to prevent or rcpulfe an invafion. Fear will 
rellrain men under the immediate eye of a powerful and 
formidable mafter; but affe< 5 fion alone can command them* 
at a diftance. This is, perhaps, the only fpring that ads 
upon the frontier provinces of an extenfive kingdom ; while 
the indolent and rapacious inhabitants of the metropolis 
are kept in awe by authority. Attachment to the fovercign* 
is a principle which cannot be too much encouraged or tea 
much extended ; but if it be neither merited nor returned, 
he will not enjoy it long. No more joy will then appear 
in public feftivals, no tranfportsof exultation, no involun- 
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tary acclamations will be heard at the light of the beloved 
idol. Curiofity will bring a throng wherever there is a 
public fpcdacle; but contentment wfll not appear in any 
countenance. A fullen difeontent will arife, and fpread 
from one province to another; and from the mother coun* 
try to the colonics. When the fortunes of all men are in¬ 
jured or threatened at once, the alarm and the commotion 
becomes general. Exertions of authority, multiplied by 
the imprudence of thofe who firll venture upon them, oc- 
cafion a general alarm, and fall fucceffivcly upon all bodies 
of men. The avengers of crimes, and lupporters of the 
rights of the colonifts, are brought up even from America, 
and confined like malcfaflors in the prifons of Europe. 
The weapons of government, which feemed iifelefs agaieft 
the enemy, arc diredled againft thefe valuable fubjedfs of 
the ftate. Thofe people, who could not be defended in 
time of war, are alarmed in time of peace. The French 
miniftry have never granted to their poffelSons in the New 
World the fupport requilite to preferve them from ravages 
or from invafion, and they will never fulfil this obligation, 
unlefs they increafe in the Old World their arfenals, their 
manufa^lures, and their flaves. Philofophers of all countries, 
friends of mankind, pardon a French writer who endeavours 
to excite his country to raife a formidable navy. It is in 
order to fecure the tranquillity of the world that he wiihes 
to fee that fame equilibrium eftabhfhcd in all the fcas, 
which conftitutes at prefent the fecurity of the continent. 

Can France acquire If it (hould be doubted whether 
a military navy ? France can afpirc to that kind of 
Doth it fuit her to power, we have only to confider its 
have one 9 What pofition. Sufficiently extenfive to pre- 
meafures mujthetak- vent it from being dependent upon 
en for thatpurpofe? any of the furrounding powers, and 
yet fo fortunately limited as not to be 
weakened by its extent, this monarchy is fituated in the 
centre of Europe, between the ocean and the Mediterra¬ 
nean. It can tranfport all its productions from one fea to 
another, without paffing uadcr the threatening cannon of 
Gibraltar, or under the infulting flag of the Barbary powers. 
Moft of its provinces are watered by rivets, or interieCted 
by canals, which fccure the communication between its in- 
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land countries and its ports, and between its ports and its 
inland epuntries. Its neighbours are, fortunately, not able 
to furnifh their own fubfiAence, or carry on a trade that is 
merely pafllve. The temperature of its climate procures to 
it the ineftimable advantage of fending out and receiving 
its (hips at all feafons of the year. The depth of its bar- 
hours enables it to give to its fhips the form the moft pro¬ 
per for fwiftnefs and fecurity. 

Can France be in need of obje<fls and of materials for 
exportation ? Its produ^lions, of the Old and of the New 
World, are eagerly fought after by all nations; but it is 
more efpccially by its manufa^lures, and by its falhions, 
that it hath fubdued Europe, and fome parts of the other 
hcmifphere. The nations are fafeinated, and will ever 
remain fo. The endeavours which have everywhere been 
made to get rid of fo ruinous a tribute, by imitations of 
this foreign induftry, have nowhere had the expc£ted fuc- 
cefs. The fertility of invention will ever be beforehand 
with the quicknefs of imitation; and the agility of a peo« 
pic, in whofe hands every thing aflumes a youtnful appear¬ 
ance, and who have the art of making every thing appear 
old among their neighbours, will deceive the jealoufy and 
the avidity of thofe who endeavour to enter into a compe¬ 
tition with them by imitation. How extenfive might the 
navigation of an empire be, which furnilhes to the other 
ftates the objeds of their vanity, of their luxury, and of 
their voluptUGufnefs ? 

Can the population of France be deemed inadequate to 
numerous armaments ? It is well known at prefent, that 
this power reckons twenty-two millions of inhabitants. 
The reproach that is made them, that they have more 
failors upon each of their fhips than their rivals, is alone a 
fufficienc proof that men arc not wanted for the naval art, 
blit that they are themfelves deficient in it. Yet no people 
have ever received from nature more of that vivacity of ge¬ 
nius, fit to improve the building of fhips, or more of that 
dexterity of body, fo well calculated to fpare the time and 
cxpences of handicraft, by the fimplicity and celerity of the 
means employed. 

Is it becaufe France cannot furnifh from itfelf all forts 
of naval {lores, that it can be thought unable to have a 
maritime force ? But arc not her rivals like wife obliged to 
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Iiave recbwrfc for thefe things to the north of Europe, and 
* even more than France herfilf ? Doth their climate, their 
induftry, and their colonies, fumifh them with the fame fa¬ 
cility of completing their exchanges in the Baltic ?' 

France hath therefore all the requifites iieccffary to be¬ 
come a truly naval power: but doth it fuit her to entertain 
this ambitious idea ? 

For a long time, the only method known to acquire for¬ 
tune and giofy, was by numerous and well dffpiphned 
armies. Tne Eaft And the Weft Indies were difeovered; 
and this unforefeen event occafioned an aftonifhing revolu¬ 
tion in the minds of all men. Perhaps a reafonaolc ambt« 
tion would have been contented with dbtaining, by the 
mode of exchange, the riches and the produftions of thefe 
two extenfive parts of the globe. The thirft of dominion, 
too common among nations, occafioned the ruinous and 
deftru<£tive fyftem of conquefts to be generally preferred. 
Thefe immenfe regions were moftly fnbdued. Matters 
were carried ftill farther. The people who inhabited thefe 
new cUmdtes were either too weak or too indolent to ferve' 
as the inftruments of the cupidity of an unjuft invader. 
In feVeral places, they were all either exterminated, or ex¬ 
pelled from the countries that had given them birth, ancF 
Europeans^ or African flaves^ were fubftituted to them, 
who multipiied the commodities, the germina of which 
they found there, anti who eftaWifhed other cultures, which 
a new, fertile, and varied, foil could cafily fupply. 

It was necefiary to give fome liability to thefe fettlc- 
rnents.? The reftleflTnefs of the nations which had dividM 
thefe virgin regions, and the jealoufy of thofe which had 
rtorenjbyed that advantage, were equally to be apprehended. 
A naval fence alone could give cofififtence to the riling Iro- 
lonies, and even to thofe which were in the greateft for- 
wardnefs. To preferve them from invafion, fleets Were 
conftru6led and fitted' out. At this remarkable period, the 
Qrftem of politics ^ was entirely altered; The eatth was in 
fome meafute fubjefted to the fea, and the great political 
ftrokes were ftricken 00 the ocean. - ^ 

FrancCj lefs acciiftomcd to ferve as a guide, than to fur- 
pafs its mafters, beheld without emulation the rife of a new 
fpecrcs'of power. The navy did hot even form any part of 
the t(h> extenfive projei^ls of the ambitious Richelieu; It 
4 
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wasVeferved to the monarch for whofe ,grandeur he had 
paved the way, to make his flag refpeifled in the two henr)i- 
fphcree. But this glory was of Imall duration. Lewis XIV, 
by his cnterprifes, irritated the whole continent, and, in 
order to refift the leagues which were formed there againfl: 
him, was obliged to maintain innumerable armies. His 
kingdom foon became nothing more than a cam^ ; and his 
frontiers were only a firing of fortifled places. The fprings 
of the date were always kept in too high a degree of ten- 
fion under this brilliant reign. One crifls was fuc^^ded by 
another. At length the finances were in diCbrden and in 
the impoflibility of defraying all the expences, the facrifice 
of the naval forces was thought, perhaps improperly, to be 
ind ifpenfable. 

Since the end of a century, in which the nation fuflained 
its difgraces, by the remembrance at leafl of its fuccefles, 
and ftUl kept Europe in awe by forty years of glory, cher- 
ifhed a government by which it had been honoured, and 
bade defiance to rivals whom it had humbled .* fince that 
period, France hath loft much of its pride, notwithftanding 
the acquifitions with which its territory hath been extended. 
A long peace would not have enervated her, if her forces, 
too long lavifhed in war, bad been turned to the navy > but 
her naval powers have acquired no confiftence. The avarice 
of one minifter ; the prodigality of another ; the indolence 
of feveral; falfe notions ; trifling interefts ; the intrigues of 
the court, by which government is guided ; a feries of vices 
and of faults ; a number of obfenre and defpicable caufes ; 
all thefe circumflances have prevented the nation from be¬ 
coming as powerful upon fea as it had been on the conti-, 
nent; at lead from acquiring a balance, if not a prepon¬ 
derance, of power. Even the lofles which France experi¬ 
enced in all parts of the globe,,during the hoftilities begun, 
in 1756; the humiliations which fhe was obliged to fubmit 
to at the peace of 1763, did not reftore a fpirit of wifdom 
to the council that governed the nation, and did not turn 
their projedls and their efforts towards the fyfterti of a for¬ 
midable navy. 

But what meafurfes fhould France purfue, in order to 
create and maintain a naval force ? 

The firft ftep to be taken, without which the others 
would become cither ufclefs or fatal, muft be, to encourage 
FoL IV. S 
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the mercantile branch of the navy. It is that ddtie'whieh 
can form men, inured to the hardftiips of climates, t6 the 
fatigues of labour, and to the dangers of ftorms. This 
truth being once eftablifhed, Thofe'innfumcrable (haOkUs 
which have hitherto exclufively infured: thife exportation of 
the commodities of the kingdom to foreign nations, ahd 
which have even too often given up to them the coaftlng 
trade, will be taken off. We will nbt affitm, that ah of 
navigation, fimilar to that whicli hath occafiohed the glory 
of England, would be faitablc to France : but that crown 
ought at lead to cftabliih fuch regulations as m^t enable 
its fubjcds to fhare thofe benefits which the Sw(fdes, the 
Danes, and the Dutch, command take from them cveh in 
their own harbours. 

This new order of things will never be eftablirtied, till 
the naval trade (hall emerge from that humiliating date in¬ 
to which it hath hitherto unfortunately been plunged. The 
laws forbid any navigator from commanding a trading vef- 
fel, till he fhall have made three voyages upon a king^s 
Ihip; after this trial, he may dill be compelled to remain 
in the kmg*a fervice during a time of war. The abjecl 
flate 4n which he is kept in that fervice mud neceflarily 
excite an avcrfion for the fca in all men who have received 
any education, who enjoy fome kind of fortunes, or who 
have fome degree of fpirit. Either thefe (hamefui fetters 
mud be broken, or tnc French mud give up the hopes of 
feeing the ocean covered with their numerous artd rich ar¬ 
maments. 

The date of opprefiion in which the faflbrs are kept, is 
another'obdaclc to the multiplication of expeditions. Thefe 
meiir who fo efleniially contribute to the opulence and to 
the drength of the kingdom, are inferibed in regideVf, and 
are indantly obliged to embark on-board of men of war, 
upon receiving orders from the minidry, for whatever time 
they fhall choofe, and at whatever dipend it may be lliought 
proper to give them ; nor are thefe hard terms in the^lead 
alleviated by any confideration either of talents or age. At 
the time even when they arc not employed in the public 
fervice, they are not allowed to difpbfe of their indiidry 
and of their leifure, without the permiffibn of an agent of' 
government. This flavery averts front this heceflary pfo- 
feflion mod of thofe whofc inclination would other wife 
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h3iv< l<jdilhcm to Jt, if it were not deUim€iive of all kind of 
liberty. If tbefc tnftitutions were fopprefledy-or at lead the 
fcverity df than .were .diminiibedy the harbours and the 
coada of Fcance would then be filled with failora. 

But who fhall lead them on to a^lston^and to the defence 
pf Oieir country ? Seigneky decided-that it fhould be the 
nobility, and his opinion hath been adopted ever fince. 
Hath nature fehen.exclufively granted to a nobleman a na¬ 
tural conditittion, which cannot be affe^ed by climate, by 
hunger, and by fatigue? Hath fhe exclufrvely granted to 
him the boldnefs that bids defiance to danger, and the cool- 
nefs that furmounta k ? Hath fhc given to him exclufivelv 
that genius which determines and infurcs vi^ory ? It is faid, 
that opinion and prejudice in^ire men of this rank with an 
ardour for glory^ and an indifference for wealth, which a.c 
not totbe^found amongvOther claffes of men 1 What! is it 
in the tiitdff of avOonrupt court, is it among the rubbiAi of 
a ruined.caifUe# that .pnnciples of dmtion and of difinter- 
effedii^fa arc to fbe preferably iaught for? The fon oF a 
navigator, vidiofcffoituiiatek^urs have been crowned with 
wealth, and who can have no other ambition than that^or 
rendering his name niuffrious, is no lefs powerfully excited 
to memorable anions and to great facrificcs, than that 
young nobleman who is couffantly-iheltering bimCtlf under 
the laurels of hk aneeffors. What period hath ever fhewn, 
that a lkie which we arc in poffeffion of is* a more powerful 
ftimulus than one to which wc afpirc ? What was the firil 
perfon who deferved nobility before he had obtained it ? If 
iome eff his iiluffrioi^ defeendanu bad been in his place, his 
children and hispofterity would have remained in obfeurky. 
True nobility was in the blood and in the deftiny of man, 
bffoce it exiffed upon parchment. To acquire k, it is ne- 
ceffary to have good fortune and merit: good fortune, 
which (hall prefent occahons to us, and merit, by which 
we may improve them. All who have been ennobled in 
pad ages, and all who fhall be ennobled in future, have 
proved, and will hereafter prove, that this great road is 
open to a few men only ^ and that it is as eafy to find a 
great mind under a plain drefs, as a mean fpirit under the 
decoration of a riband. Courage, virtue, and genius, be¬ 
long to all ranks. But in order to afeertain this matter, let 
the career be laid open indifcriminately to all perfons who 
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Ih^ll have received a decent education. I»ct them be em¬ 
barked on-board men of war ; let them take a few voyages 
under experience^ cqmmanders; let them be fubjefled to 
all the labours, and to all.the fclf-denials, which this diffi¬ 
cult profeffion requires. After thefej trials, let thofe who 
have Ih’ewn the greateft degree of fpin't, of Ikill, of courage, 
and of emulation, be admitted into the royal navy. 

The excellence of an art, which enables us fometimes to 
fubdue the elements; the advantages of a profeffion, in 
which the opportunities of iignalizing one’s felf are more 
frequent, and in which glory is the perfonal acquifition qf 
every mao, as foon as be hath obtained the command of 
the fmalleft veffel j all thefc reafons .will induce them to 
ftudy, to refle6l,and efpecially to be always manceuvering; 
for in this profeffion# the moll learned.theory mull* be con- 
ftantly accompanied with pra^ice. Either in a£lion, or 
in fimple navigation, refolutions mull be fo quick, that they 
lliali ^pear rather as the^efult of feeling than of refledlion.^ 
The officer js more particularly in need of thofe decihve 
thoughts, of.thofe fudden illuminations# as they have been 
fo well deferibed by a fublirnc orator, in his eulogium'of a 
great captain and tliefe ilroke^ ofinllinft and talents, to 
l})cak in a lei's e'tvated.liyle, mult be fooner acquired by 
pradtice than by theory. . 

This idea of continual pra« 5 licc the French navy are ut¬ 
terly llrangers to. Loofe armaments, Toyages of a day# 
in which the time of returning into port is known at the 
lime ot going out of it : coafts whiclLare vilited with as 
little attention as thofe countries through which a man tra¬ 
vels pod ; colonics, of which we know as little when wc’ 
have them as we did at our arrival : expeditions, in which 
a fpeedy return is the only prevailing idea, and**where the 
mind is conltantly abforbed in attention to former habits : 
Ihips, which are confidercd as prifons, and which are quit¬ 
ted . with tranfport, without being acquainted ekher with 
their defends or perfeiidions. O Frenchmen i O my fel-j' 
low-citizens ! this is exadlly a true pidlure ! fuch hath been 
hitherto jthe deplorable employment of the naval forces of 
our country. 

To thefc fucctlTivc armaments of. a few folitary frigates, 
the traniieot expedition of whidi is,of no real utility, let 
us fubdiiute, permanent fquadrons, that lhall remain three 
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years, or more, in all the latitudes of the Old and of thfe 
New World, where we have any fettlcments, Or where we 
carry on an extenfive trade. JLet thefc inftru^vc cruizes 
conAantly employ one half of our inferior veflels, and feme 
Ihips of the line. Then the officers who remain in the pro^ 
feffion merely on account of the facility of Miilling the 
duties of it, will retire j and thofe who perfe^re in this 
perilous and honourable employment will then Bcquire in¬ 
formation, experience, and a fondnefs for that clement, 
upon which they expcA to obtain glory and fortune. 
Subalterns then growing emulous to pleafe fuperiors def- 
tined to command them, for a length of time, will learn 
fubordination. . The crews, trained up with care to the 
fervice, and inftrufted in the manoeuvres by the captains 
who arc to reap the frurta of all their trpublc, will then 
fight with more r^folution and with better ikilJ. Europe 
hath appeared aftonifhed that the French, who were wortny 
rivals of the Ehgliih'at the beginning of the laft wars^ had 
loft in time that honourable equality. Several caufes have 
oc^afioned this revolution : the principal of them, and 
which hath not been attended to, is, that the^ French have 
had fi'eih failors every campaign, and that their rivals have 
always kept the fame till the termination of boftilities. 

The cftabliftiment of ftationary fqiiadrons fhould be fol¬ 
lowed by other innovations of no lefs importance. The 
corps of the navy, at prelent too numerous, and burthened 
with ufelefs and idle members, ought to be proportioned 
to the number of (hips and of armaments. Thofe fatal de¬ 
partments, which excite jealoufy without emulation, and 
which, by hereditary hatred, often occafion the mifearriage 
of the be ft contrived proje£ls, mull be abalifhed. Rahlcj 
which everywhere, and in all ages, hath (lifted genius and 
talents, will ceafe to prefide over the promotions and the 
rewards. Among the too great number of ra;nk3 it is ne-: 
ctftary to pafs through, fcvcral mull be fupprelfed, in order 
that it may be polfible for a man. to acquire a command be¬ 
fore the time preferibed by nature for quitting it. If it be 
thought necelfary to preferve the different claftes^of officers^ 
the direction of them will be altered and better regulated. 
The admirals, whofe ftrtngth, courage, and adlivity, (hall 
be dimimfhed, either by age, by labour, or by the wounds 
they may have received, mull form a tribunal, which (hall 
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dircA the cl^ce, the" prefernration^ and the employment, of 
the naval {lores. It muft -be the bulkcfs of this tfibtinal 
to regulate admifllon into the navy, to determine the pro- 
motbns, to beftow the. command,, to fettle the cruizes, and 
dirc<El as much as poflible all the operations. Such >vill 
hereafter bl the council of a minifter, who, ignorant , of his 
fundlions, ‘fitoated at the diftaqcc of a hundred leagues 
from the iea, devoted, cither from inclination or ncccffity, 
to the intrigues of a tempeftuous court, 
ftantly, to the prefent time, ahe fport pf-a few obfeure, 
ignorant, and interelled, adventurers. 

In proportion as thefe plans of reformation which we 
have.been tracing fhdl be carried into execution, the {hips, 
which were growing rotten in a ftatc of ina6lion, will be 
repaired, apd others will be conftrudtcd. France will foon 
acquitr numerous fleets. But ifsdiere Ihall the refourcea be 
fbiradjto put them in a£lion ? 

" JLetithofe two magnificent or ufelefs edifices, ithe main- 
taihjSigbf which bccon\es ruinous, be deroolifhed: let there 
be a jtop put to the dlfhonefly which hath but too com- 
motily prevailed in the purchafe of naval {lores, and to the 
negligence with which they have been hitherto ;takcn care 
of; let thofe ufelefs bands, which protection hath multi¬ 
plied in our arfenals, be difmiiTcd ; let the meafurca of ad- 
miniflration be rendered more (imple, by introducing jufticc 
atid punduality in our payments: let the crews of the 
flifps^ which all difinterefled perfons acknowledge to be too 
numerous, be dimiiiiihed ; let all thofe officers, who arc 
not employed at fea in the fervice of the ftate, be reduced 
to half pay ; let every fpecies of luxury, delicacy, and vo- 
luptuouincrs, which enervates our defenders and ruins our 
fquadrons, be abollihcd : let the refitting and repairing of 
our {hips become lefs frequently neceflTary, After all thefe 
alterations, the funds at prefent fet apart for the navy will 
be fotind fufficient to put this elTential branch of our power 
wpdn a refpe^lable fooling. There is even a very Ample 
method of raifing it iliil higher, without any additional ex¬ 
pence, which I {hall now point out. 

France hath formed colonies in the New World, from 
which it annually receives to the amount of 130,000,000 
of livres [5‘,4i 6 , 6661 . 13s. 4d.] in commodities. The lofs 
of fo conliderable a produce would leave an immenfe va- 
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cancy in its fpccle, in its population, in itsin^ftry, and in 
its public revenue. The importance of prcSrving thefc 
rich fettlements hath been underftood, and in order to ac- 
cor^lifh it, rccourfe hath been had to battalions imd for- 
treflcs. Experience hath proved the infuf&ciency of, thefe 
means. The defence of thefe colonics belongs, and muft 
excluhvely belong, to the navy. The iflands muft there¬ 
fore be put under its protcdlion, and the expences incurred 
for the infufficient protection of them mufl turned in^ 
its treafury : then will the ordinary funds of the navy .of 
France be found fufiicient for the purpofe of carrying on its 
operations with dignity and advantage. 

Such are the expectations of Europe. She will ppt 
think her liberty fecured, till a flag fhall be feen displayed 
upon the ocean that fhall not tremble before that of^jjreat 
Britain. The wifhes of the nations arc how unitea in,fa¬ 
vour of that power which may be able to defend tl^m 
againft the pretenfiona of one Angle people to the uhiyetfal 
monarchy of the fcas 5 and at this prclent period there is 
none but France that can free them from this ah^i^ty. 
The fyftem of equilibrium requires, therefore, tiiat the 
epurt of Verfailles fhould increafe their navy, more efpe- 
^ially as they cannot do it without diminifhing their land 
forces. Their influence being then divided between, the 
two elements, will no longer be formidable on either^ ex* 
cept to thofe who fhouW be dcfirous of dillurbihg the 
harmony. 

Before I die, may this great revolution, already begun, 
be completed; together with other reformations w^ich I 
have pointed out. Then fhall I have obtained the true re* 
ward of my vigils. Then fhall I exclaim ; it is not in vain 
that I have obferved, reflected, and laboured. Then fhall 
I addrefs myfclf to heaven, and- fay j difpofe of mC at 
** prefent according to thy will, for mine eyes haVe^ feep 

the fplendour of my country, and the liberty of tKc icai 

reitored unto all nations 


END or THE FOURTH VOLUME. 
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